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Long iraik of light descending doum. — ^Dbtsut. 

I, 

The EngBsh laws pimiah vice; the Chinese laws do 
more, they reward virtue. — CrobbmUh, 

n. 

Whenever you commend, add your reaioni for doing 
so: it is this which distinguishes &e i|iprahation of a man 
of sense from the flattery of sycoj^banta^ and admiratioD 
ofibols.— iSStee/?. 

in. 

Manufactures, trade, and agriculture, naturally em* 
ploy more than nineteen parts of the species in twenbr; 
and as for those who are not ohlig^ to labour, by the 
coniUtion in which they are bom, they are more misera- 
ble than the rest of mankind, unless Uiey indulge them* 
selves in that voluntary labour which goes by me name 
of exercise. — MdUon, 

IV. 

A rebel is a voluntary bandit^ a dvil renegado, that 
renounces his obedience to his prince, to raise himself 
upon the pubfic luin. He is of great antiquity, perfaapa 
before the creation, at least a Prseadamite; for Lucifer 
was the first ofhis fionily, and from him he derives himself 
in an in^rect line. He finds fiudt with the government, 
that he may get it the eaaer into his own hands, as men 
use to undervalue what they have a desire to purchase. 
He is a butcher of pohtics, and a sUte-tinker, that makes 

Vol. n. A 
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daws ill the g-overnment only to mend them again. He 
goes for a public-spirited man, and his pretences are for 
the public good; that is, for the good of his own public 
spirit. He pretends to be a great lover of his country, 
as if it had ^ven him love-powder; but it is merely out 
of natural anection to himself. He has a great itch to be 
handling of authority, though he cut lus fingers with it; 
and is resolved to raise himself, though it be but upon 
the gallows. He is all for peace and truth, but not with- 
out tying and fighting. He plays a game with the hang- 
man for the clothes on his back; and when he throws 
out, he strips him to the skin. He dies in hempen sheets, 
and his body is hanged, like his ancestor Manomefs, in 
the jur. He might have lived longer, if the destinies had 
not spun his thread of life too strong. He is sure never to 
come to an untimely end, for by the course of law his 
s^s was out long before. He calls rebellion and treason 
laying out of himself for the pubUc; but being found to 
be fafee unlawful coin, he was seized upon, and cut in 
pieces, and hanged for falidfying himseli. His espousing 
of quarrels proves as fatal to his country, as the Paiisian 
wedding did to France. He is Uke a bell, that was made 
on purpose to be lianged. He is a ^seased part of the 
body politic, to which all the bad humours gather. — 
Sutler, 

V. 
However liie mechanical and ornamental arts may sa- 
crifice to fashion, she must be entirely excluded from the 
art of p^ting; the painter must never mistake this ca- 
pricious changeling for the genuine offspring of nature; 
he must divest himself of all prejudices m favour of his 
age and country; he must disreg^ard all local and tempo- 
rary ornaments, and look only on those general habits 
which are every where and always the same: he ad- 
dresses his works to the people of every country; he 
calls upon posterity to be his spectators^ and saysj, with 
Zeuxis, in etermtatem pingo. — Sir J, Beynolds, 

VI. 
" Pride was not made for men;" a conscious setise 
Of g^t, and fol]y» ^nd their cooaequencej 
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Destroys the ckim, and to behdden tells, 
Hepc nothing but the shape of manhood dwells. 

vn. 

As the index tells us the contents of stories, and di- 
rects to the particular chapter, even so does the outward 
habit and superficial order of ^^annents (in man or wo- 
man) give us a taste of the spuit, and demonstratively 
point (as it were a manual note from the margin) all tlie 
internal quality. of the soul; and there cannot be a more 
evident, palpwle, gross manifestalion, of poor, degene- 
nte, dunghiUy blcMd and breeding, than a rude, unpo- 
lished, disordered, and slovenly outade. — MoBsinger, 

vni. 

Till a man is capable of converang with ease among 
the natives of any country, he can never be able to form 
a just and adequate idea of thdr policy and Buomers. 
He who ats at a play, without undemtaidfng the (^ 
lect, may, indeed, discover wfaieh of the'aetors are best 
dressed, and how well the scenes are painted or dispoSied) 
but the characters and conduct of the drama must for 
ever remain a secret to him. — FitzoAom^a Letters, 

IX. 

The wheel of fortune turns incessantly round, and who 
can say within lumsel^ I AsXi to-day be uppermost — 
Confucius* 

X. 

Wine does not make men vent any thing so impure 
and odious as anger doth; and beadles, whAt proceeds 
from wine, is usually entertained with iest and laughter) 
but that fitnn anger is mixed with gall and bitterness; 
smdhe that is alent in his cups, is counted a burthen and 
troubleaome to the company; whereas in anger, there is 
not any thing more commended than peace and silence. 
— Flutanh. 

XI. 

You shall seldom find a duU feUow of good edu^tiwi, 
but, if he happens to have any leisure upon his hanos, 
ynll turn his head to one of those two amusements lov 
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all fools of eminence, politics or poetry. The fonner of 
these arts is the study of all dull people in general; but 
when dalness is lodged in a person of a quick animal 
life, it generally exerts itself in poetry. — Steele. 

xn. 

Navigation, that withstood 
The mortal ftny of the flood. 
And proved the only means to save 
All earthly creatures from the wave, 
Has, for it, taught the sea and wind 
To lav a tribute on mankind. 
That oy degrees has swallowed more 
Than aJl it drown'd at once before. 

Butler, 

xni. 

Without chroncJogy, history is but a hes^ of tales. If 
by the laws of the Iftod, an artist is counted a naJbural!, 
who hath not ^t enough to tell twenty, or to tell lus 
9g^ he shall not passe with me for wise iQ,lcanung, who 
cannot tell the age of the wprkl, aivi count hundreds of 
years; I mean ^ot so critically^ as to solve aU doubta 
arifflng thence; but that he may be able to give some to- 
lerable account thereof He b also acquainted with 
oomography, treating of the world in whole kmitB; with 
chMogfaphy, shedding it into countries; ana with topo- 
graphy, mincing it into particular places. — FuBar* 

xrv. 

Ifisery assails riches, as lightning does the highest 
towen; or as a tree that is heavy kden with fruity breaks 
itif own boughs, so do riches destroy the virtue of their 
possessor. -^Burton, 

XV. 

^ Every one that has been long dead has a due pfOp<»'' 

tion of prsuse allotted him, in which, whilst he lived, 

his friends were too profuse, and Ins eneimes toe sparing. 

— ^iddison. 
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XVI. 
1 know no friends more faithful, more inseparible, 
than hard-heartedness and pride, humility and love, lies 
and impudence. — Laoater. 

xvn. 

Tib a mystery to me, that married people, however 
they hehave themselves to one another in private, should 
not take care to preserve a fair outside, at least, before 
strangers, I knew a gentleman and his wife, who treated 
one another in public with all the respect and civility 
that can be imagined, so that you would swear they were 
the most affectionate couple that ever graced the state 
of matrimony, unce the concatenation of Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. But when they were by themselves^ the 
case was altered, and they showed themselves in their 
proper shapes. — The MikUmt Coupk. — Buckingham* 

xvnT. 

The first degree of proficiency is, in painting, what 
grammar is in Bterature, a general prepsuntion for what- 
ever species of the art the student may af^erwsjYls choose 
for his more particular application. The power of draw- 
ing, modelling, anduong colours, is very properly called 
tile language of the art — Sir J. Beynolds, 

w 

XIX. 

A healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the lumpiest 
creature living. It is at that time of life only, men enjoy 
their faculties with pleasure and satis&ction. It is then 
we have nothing to manage, as. the phrase is; we speak 
the downright truth, and whether tne rest of the world 
win give us the privilege or not, we have so Uttle to ask 
of them, that we can take it. — Steele. 

XX. 

A knave is Hke a tooth-drawer, that maintains his own 
teeth in constant eating by pulling out those of other men. 
He is an ill moral philosopher, of villanous principles, 
and as bad practice. His tenets arc to hold what he can 
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6 LACOKICS. 

get, right or wrong. His tongue and his heart are always 
at variance, and fall eut like rogues in the street^ to pif k 
somebody's pocket. They never agree but, like Herod 
and Pilate, to do mischief. His conscience never stands 
in his light, when the devil holds a candle to him; for he 
has stretched it so thin that it is transparent. He is an 
engineer of treachery, fi^ud, and perBdiousness; and 
knows how to manage matters of ^eat weight with very 
little force, by the advantage of his trepanning screws. 
He is very skilful in aU the mechanics of cheat, the ma- 
thematicid magic of imposture^ and will outdo the ex- 
pectations of ue most credulous, to their own admiration, 
and undoing. He is an excellent founder, and will melt 
down a leaden fool, and cast him into what form he 
pleases. He is like a pike in a pond, that lives by rapine, 
ftnd will sometimes venture on one of his own kind, and 
devour a knave as bic* as himself; he wiU swallow a fool 
a great deal big^r than himself; and if he can but get 
hb head within his jaws, will carry the rest of him hang- 
ing out at his mouth, until by degrees he has digested him 
alf He has a hundred tricks to slip his neck out of the 
piUory without leaving his ears behind. As for the jg^al- 
lows, he never ventures to show his tricks upon the hi^h- 
rope, for fear of breaking his neck. He seldom commits 
any villany, but in a legu way, and makes the law bear 
him out in that for which it hangs others. He always 
robs under the vizor of law, and picks pockets with tricks 
in equity. By his means the kw makes more knaves 
than it han^; and, like the inns of court, protects of- 
fenders s^nst itself. He gets within the law and disanns 
it His hardest labour is to wri^le himself into trust, 
which if he can but compass, his business is done; for 
fiuud and treachery follow as easily as a thread does a 
needle. He grows rich by the ruin of his neighbours, like 
grass in the streets in a great sickness. He shelters him- 
self under the covert of the law, like a thief in a hemp- 
plot) and makes that secure liim which was intended for 
his destruction. — Butler, 

XXI. 

■ Jkiynl bounties 

^re great and gracious, while they are dispensed 
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With moderation; but, when their excess. 
In giving giant bulks to others, taker from 
The prkioe'ft just prt^ortion, they lose 
lite naflie oi yirtaes, and their natures changed. 
Grow the most dangerous vices. 

xxu. 

Reformation is a work of time. A national taste, how- 
ever wrong it may be, eannot be totally changed at onee; 
we must yield a little to the prepossesnon which has 
taken houf on the mind, and we may then bnng people 
to adqpt what would offend them, if endeavoured to be 
intn)diiced by violence.— ^<Si> /. JReynolds, 

xxm. 

Our greatest glory is not in never ikUing, but liaiQgf 
every tmie we fill.— Con/ociti*. 

XXIV. 

The estunate and valour of a man consist in the heart, 
and in the will; there his true honour lives; valour is 
stability, not of legs and arms, but of courage and the 
soul; it does not lie in the vakmr of our horse nor of our 
arms, bat in ourselves. He that fidls obstinate in his coa<« 
rage. Si mimderU de gem^jmgnat: if his legs fiul him, 
fS^ts upon his knees. — Mintcdgne, 

XXV. 

In & vain man, the smallest spai^ may kindle into the 
greatest flame; because the materiab are always pM« 
pared for it. — Hume, 

XXVI. 

Be not mealy-mouthed in refusing him that you 
are satisfied has a pique against you; and let it b^ no 
inducement to trust him because he has confided in you. 
For if you invito you must expect to be invited again, 
and sometime or other your entertainment will be repaid 
you^ if bashfblness has once softened or turned the edge 
ef that diffidence which ourfit to be your guard. — 
PkOareh. 
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xxvu. 

It is a common and just observation, that, when the 
meaning of any thing b dubious, one can no way better 
judge of the tnie intent of it, than by considering who is 
the author, what is his character in general, and his dis- 
position in particular. — Pcpe. 

xxvra. 

Haste and rashnesse are storms and tempests, break- 
ing and wrecking businesse, but nimblenesse is a fbll, 
fiur wind, blowing it with speed to the haven. — Fuller* 

XXIX. 

Human nature is not so much depraved as to lunder 
us from respecting i^oodness in others, though we our- 
selves want it. Tlus is the reason why we are so much 
charmed with the pretty prattle of children, and even the 
es^resaons of pleasure or uneasiness in some part of the 
brute creation. They are without artifice or malice; 
and we love truth too well to resist the charms of sin- 
cerity. — Steele, 

XXX. 

There is an infinite variety of motions to be made use 
of in the flutter of a fiin. lliere is the angry flutter, the 
modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flut- 
ter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not to 
be tedious, there is scarce any emotion in the mind which 
does not produce a suitable aj^tation in the fim; inso-^ 
much, that, if I only see the &i of a disdplined lady, I* 
know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes. 
— Jiddison, 

XXXI. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more easy than to write 
properly for the English theatre; I amamaaedthat none 
are apprenticed to the trade. The author, when well 
acquainted with the.value of thunder andligffatning, when 
venedin all the mystery of scene-stuftingandtz^Mloors, 
when skilled in the proper periods to introduce a wire 
walker or a waterfidl; when instructed in every actor's 
peculiar talent, and capable of adapting his sp<;eches to 
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the supposed excellence; when thus instructed, knows 
all that can ghre a modem audience pleasure.— Gfo/lrfniitM. 

xxxn. 

The task of our present writers reauire% together with 
that learmn^ whico is to be gained mm books, that ex* 
perience wbidi can never be aUainedby soHtaiy diligence^ 
but must arise from general converse and accurate ob- 
servation of the living world. Thdr performance have, 
as Horace expresses i^ pku oiuris quaniwn vaum mknu^ 
fittle indulgaice, md therefore more difficulty. They 
«re engaged in portraits of which ever^ on* knows tM 
ocigind^ and can detect any deviation mm exactness of 
resemblance. Other writings are safe, except from the 
malice of kaiBing, but these ore in danger mm evoy 
common reader; as the sttppcr iU-executed was censured 
by a shoemaker who happened to stop in lus wi^ at tiMI 
Venus of Apelles.— %/bwisoit. 

XXXUL 
As 11006 but kingv hftve p«wV tx> raise 
A levy, which the subject pavs. 
And mo' they ctSk that tax a loan, 
Yet wheiit is nther'd 't is their own; 
So he that 's able to impoae 
A nit-excise tn verse or prose. 
And still the abler authors are. 
Can msdce them pay the greater share. 
Is prince of poets of his time. 
And they his vassals that supply him; 
Can judge more jusdy of wmt he takes 
Than any of the best he makes, 
And more impartially conceive 
'WluHl's fit to choosy and what to leave. 
For men reflect more strictly upon 
The sense of others than their own; 
And wit, that's made of wit and shght, 
Is ikher than the plain downright; 
As sah that's made of salfa more fine 
Than when it first came from the brine 
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And spirits of a nobler nature 
Drawn from the dull ingredient matter. 

Butler. 
XXXIV. 
He only sees Well who sees the whole in the parts, and 
the parts in the whole. I know but three classes of 
men— those who see the whole, those who see but a 
part, and those who see both together. — Laoater. 

XXXV. 

*Tls necessary a writing critic should understand how 
to write. Ana though eveiy writer is not bound to 
thow himself in the capacily of critic, everjr writing cri- 
tic is bound to show Imnself capable of beuig a writer. 
For.if he be apparently impotent in this latter kind, he 
it to be denied all title or character in the other. — 
JS^fteabim/. 

^ .^^ XXXVI. 

mIa modest person seldom fails to gain the gfoodwiU of 
those hci'jponirer8ep.|Krith, because nobod)r enries a man 
who does Sot appear to be pleased with himself. — Steele. 

XXX vn. . 

The same word in the Greek (»f) sig^es rust and 
poyion; and some strong pojrson is made of the rust of 
metals, but none more yenomous than the rust of 
money in the rich man's purse, unjustly detained from 
the lau>ourer, wluch will poyson smd uifect his whole 
estate. — Fuller, 

xxxvin. 

When I haye found the weather set in to be yeiy bad, 
I haye taken a whole day's journey to see a picture gal« 
lery that is furnished by the hands of great masters. By 
this means, when the heayens are fified with cloud^ 
when the earth swims in rain, and all nature wears a 
louring countenance, I withdraw mjrself from these un- 
comfortable scenes into the yisionaiy woilds of art; 
where I meet with shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, 
beautiful faces, and all those other objects that fill the 
^ind with gay ideas, and disperse that gloominesB which 
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is apt to hang about us in those dark disconsolate 
seasons. -^.^fltftnuKm. 

XXXIX. 
He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task be 
undertakes; for he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one. — Pope. 

XL. 

Music so softens and disarms the mind. 
That not an arrow does resistance find. 
Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize. 
And acts herself the triumph of her eyes. 
So Nero once, with harp in hand, survey'd 
His flammg Rome, and as it bumM he play'd. 

JVaBer. — To a Lady playing on the Lute. 

XU. 

Worldly ambition is founded on pride or envy, bat- 
emulation (or laudable ambition) is actually founded in 
humility, for dt evidently implies tiiat we have a low 
opinion of our present attainments, and think it necessary 
to be advanced: and especially in religious concerns it 
is so &r from being pride for a man to wish himself spi- 
ritually better) that it is highly commendable, and what 
we are strongly exhorted to in many parts of the Bible. — 
Bishop HaiL 

XJLH. 

Volatility of words is carelessness in actions; words 
are the wings of actions.— ijoro/er. 

XUII. 

Would it not employ a beau prettfly enough, if, in- 
stead of eternally pbying with a snim-box, he spent 
some part of his time in making one? Such a method 
as this would very much conduce to the public emolu- 
ment, by making every man living good ror something; 
for there would men be no one member of human society 
but would have some little pretennon for some degree 
in it-^Stcek, 
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xuv. 

The gpood yeoman wears russet clothes, but makes 
golden payment, having time in his buttons, but silver in 
nis pocket. If he chance to appear in clothes above his 
rank, it is to grace some great man with his service, and 
then he blusheth at his own bravery. Otherwise, he is 
the sweet landmark, whence foreigners may take aim m 
the ancient English customs; the gentry more floating 
after foreign fashions. — FtUkr. 

XLV. 

It is well for gamesters that they are so numerous as 
to make a society of themselves, for it would be a strange 
abuse of terms to rank these among society at large, 
wtiose profession it b to prey upon aQ who compose it. 
StricUy speaking, it will Dear a doubt, if a g^amester has 
any other title to be called a man, except under the dis- 
tinction of Hobbes, and upon claim to the charter of howio 
konUnis lupus* — As a human wolf I grant he has a right 
to his wolnsh prerogatives. — Cumbmand, 

XLVI. 

Law does not put the least restraint 

Upon our freedom, but maintain \\ 

Or if it does, 't is for our good, 

To give us freer latitude; 

For wholesome laws preserve us free. 

By stinting of our liberty. Butler, 

XLVIL 

In order to look into any person's temper, I generally 
make my firat observations upon his lough, whether he 
IB easily moved, and what are the passajgfes which throw 
him into that agreeable kind of convulsion. People are 
never so much unguarded as when they are pleased; and 
laughter being a vimble symptom of some inward satis&e- 
tion, it is then, if ever, we may beUeve the fiice. There 
it, p«:haT»8, no better index to point us to the particula- 
rities of me mind than this, which is itself one the chief 
distinctions of our rationality. For, as Milton says, 
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Smiles from reason flow, to brutes, denied — 



And are of love the food. 

It may be remarked in |^eral under this head, that the 
lau^ of men of wit is for the most part but a fiunt cobp 
strained kind of half laugh, as such persons are never 
without some diffidence about them: but that of fools is 
the most honest, naturaL open luazti in the werid. — 
JSfeek. 

XLVDI. 

He who wants justice, and has wit, judgment, or va- 
lour, will, for the having wit, judgment, or valour, be the 
more abhorred, because the more wit, judgment, or va- 
lour he has, if he wants justice, the more he will cer- 
tainly become a vncked man; and he who wants justice, 
and has power, wiU, for the having power, be the more 
abhorrea, because the more power ne has, if he wants 
justice, the more he will certainly become a wicked man. 
— Buddngham* 

XLIX. 

Trust him -y^th little who, without proofi, trusts you 
with every thing; or, when he has proved you, with 
nothing. — Lcevater. 

L. 

A man in much business must either make himself a 
knave, or else the world will make him a fool; and if 
the injuiy went no farther than being laughed at, a 
wise man would content himself with the reveng^ of re- 
taliation : but the case is much Worse; for these civil can- 
nibals too, sis well as the wild ones, not only dance aboiil 
such a taken stranger, but at last devour him. A sober 
man cannot get too soon out of drunken company, though 
they be never so kind and merry among then^elves; it 
is not unpleasant only, but dangerous to him.— -Cou^. 

LI. 

Secretaries of state, prendents of the council, and ge- 
nerals of an army, have crowds of visitants in a moriung, 
all soliciting of past promises; whidi »xe but a oviller 
sort of duns» that lay ckdm to vdkmtary debts.— Con- 

Vol. H. B 
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Ln. 

He make^ a lady but a poor recompense, who manias 
her, because he has kept her company long after liis 
affection is estran^d. Does he not rather increase the 
injury ^^'Shenstone. 

Lin. 

Those servants who found their obedience on some 
external thing, with engines, will xo no longer than they 
are wound or weighed up. — Fulkr, 

LIV. 

Praise is not to be the entertadnment of every moment 
He that hopes for it, must be able to suspend the pos- 
sesion of it till proper periods of life, or death itself. 
If you would not ratner be commended than be pndse- 
worthy, contemn Uttle merits; and allow no man to be 
so free with you, as to praise you to your face. Your 
vanity by this means will want its food. At the same 
time your passion for esteem will be more fully gratified; 
men will praise you in their actions: where you now re- 
ceive one compliment, you will then receive twenty 
civilities. — Steele. 

LV. 

Let women paint their eyes with tints of chastity, ia, 
sert into their ears the word of God, lie the yoke of 
Chiist around their necks, and adorn their whole persons 
with the ffllk of sanctity, and the damask of devotion; 
let them adopt that chaste and simple, that neat and ele- 
gant style of dress, which so advantageously displays the 
'3ianns of real beauty, instead of those preposterous 
'fitshions, and fantastical draperies, of dress, which, while 
they conceal some few defects of person,, expose so many 
defects of mind, and sacrifice to ostentatious finery, all 
those mild, amiable, and modest virtues, by which the 
female character is so pleasingly adorned. — Tertullian. 

LVI. 

— — ■ Petitions not sweetened 
With gold, are but unsavoury ofl refused; 
Or if received, are pocketed, not read. 
A suitor's swelling tears by the glowing beams 
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Of choleric authority^ are dried up 
Before they fall, or if seen, never pitied. 

Masamger. 
LVn. 
Friendship is the only thing in the world, conceming 
the usefulness of wluch all mankind are agreed. — Cicero. 

Lvni. 

The lustorian may make himself wise, bv living as 
many ages as have past ance the beginning or the worid. 
His books enable him to maintain discourse, who, besides 
the stock of his own experience, may spend on the com- 
mon purse of his reading. This directs him in his life, 
90 that he makes the shipwrecks of others seamarks to 
himself; y«a, accidents which others start from their 
strangnesse, he welcomes as his wonted acquaintance, 
having found precedents for them fonnoiy. Wilhoiit 
history a man's soul is pubh^ed, seeing oiiely the 
things which almost touch luus eyes. — Fuller, 

UK. 

There is a manner of foi^vin^ 60 divine, that joa are 
ready to embrace the ofienaer for having called it forth. 
Jjovater* 

IX. 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself; for every man had need to 
be forgiven.— r/)or(2 Herbert. 

LXI. 

The g^d husband keeps his wife in the wholesome 
ignorance of unnecessary secrets. They ¥rill not be 
starved with the ignorance, who perchance may surfeit 
with the knowledge of wd^ty counsels, too heayy for 
the weaker sex to bear. He knows little who will tell 
his wife aU he knows. — Thtler. 

uai. 

For still the wickeder some authors write. 
Others to write worse are encouraged by 't; 
And tho* those fierce inquintors di wit. 
The critics, spare no flesh that ever writ. 
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But just as toothdraw^rs find, among the rout, 
Their own teeth work in pulling others out, 
So they, decrying all of all that write. 
Think to erect a trade of judg^g by *t. 
Small poetry, like otiier heresies. 
By bemg persecuted multiplies; 
But here they're like to fiul of all pretence; 
For he that writ this play is dead long since. 
And not mthin their power; for bears ar^ said 
To spare those that he still and seem but dead. 

Prologue by Butler. 

Lxm. 

There ought, no doubt, to be heroes in society as well 
as butchers; and who knows but the necessity of but- 
chers (inflanung and stimulating the passions with ani- 
mal food) might at first occasion the necessity of heroes. 
Butchers, I believe, were prior. — Skenstone, 

Lxrv. 

A plain country fellow is one that manures his ground 
well, but lets himself lie &llow and untilled. He has 
reason enough to do his business, and not enough to be 
idle or melancholy. His hand ^des the plough and the 
plough his thoughts, and his ditch and landmark is the 
very mound of his meditations. He expostulates with 
his oxen very understanding!^, and speaks g^e, and ree, 
better than English. His mmd is not much distracted 
with objects, but if a good fat cow come in his way, he 
stands dumb and astonished, and though his haste be ne- 
ver so ^eat, will fix here half an hour's contemplation. 
Ifis habitation u some poor thatched roof, distinguished 
from his bam by the loop-holes that let out smoke, 
which the rain had long smce washed through, but for 
the double ceiling of bacon on the inade, which has hung 
there from his grandsire's time, and is yet to make rash- 
ers for posterity. His dinner is his other work, for 
he sweats at it as much as at his labour; he is a terrible 
fastner on a piece of beef, and you may hope to stave the 
guard off sooner. His religion is a part of his copyhold 
which he takes from his landlord, and refers it wholly to 
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his discretion: yet if he g^ve him leave lie is a good 
Chiistian to his power, (that is, ) comes to church in his 
best clothes, and sits there with his neighbours, where 
he is capable only of two prayers, for ram and fair wea- 
ther. He apprehends God's blessings only in a good 
year, or a fat pasture, and never praises him but on good 
ground. Sunday he esteems a day to make merry in, 
and thinks a bagpipe as essential to it as evenin&^-prayer, 
where he walks very solemnly after service with nis hands 
coupled behind him, and censures the dancing of hi» pa- 
rish. His compliment with his neighbour is a ^ood thump 
on the back, and his salutation commonly some blunt 
curse. He thinks nothing to be vices, but pride and ill 
husbandry, from which ne will gravely ^ssuade the 
youth, and has some thrifty hob-nail proverbs to clout 
his discourse. He is a niggard all the week, except only 
market day, where, if lus com sell well, he thinks he 
may be drunk with a good conscience. He is sensible 
of no calamity but the burning a stack of com, or the 
overflowing of a meadow, and thinks Noah's flood the 
greatest plague that ever was, not because it drowned 
the worlds but spoiled the grass. For desAh he is never 
troubled, and if he get m but his harvest before, let it 
come when it will, he cares not-^Bishcp Eetrle, 

LXV. 

He who in questions of right, virtue, or duty, sets him- 
self above all ridicule, is truly great, and shall laugh in 
the end with truer mirth than ever he was laughed at. 

A merchant who always tells truth, and a genius who 
never lies, are synonymous to a saint. — LavSer. 

LXVI. 

Surely men, contrary to iron, are worse to be wrought 
upon when they are hot^ and are farre more tractable in 
cold blood. It is an observation of seamen, that if a 
single meteor or flre-ball &Us on theu* mast, it portends 
ill hick; but if two come together, (which they count 
Castor and Pollux) they presage good success. But 
sure in a family it bodeth most bad, when two fire-baUs 

b2 
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rhiuband and wife's anger) come both together. — Ful- 

Lxvn. 

Deference often shrinks and withers as much upon the 
improach of intimacy, as the senative plant does upon 
the touch of one's fui^r. — Shendone, 

Lxvni. 

The soul, conndered with its Creator, is like one of 
those mathematical lines that may draw nearer to another 
for all eternity without a possibility of touching it:* and 
can there be a thought so transporting, as to consider 
oorselTes in these perpetual approaches to him, who is 
not only the standard of perfection but of happiness! — 
JkkUson. 

LXIX. 

Our meats and our sports (much of them^ have relation 
to church-works. The coffin of our Christmas pies, in 
i^pe long, is in imitation of tlic cratch; our choosing 
kings and queens on twelfth night, hath reference to the 
three kings. So likewise our eating of fHtters, whip- 
ping of tops, roasting of herrings jack of lento, &c., 
they were all in imitation of church-works, emblems of 
martyrdom. Our tansies at Easter have reference to 
the bitter herbs; though at the same time t'was always 
the fashion for a man to have a gammon of bacon, to 
show himself to be no Jew. — Selderu 

LXX. 

In all the world there is no vice 
J^ess prone t'cxcess than avarice; 
It neither cares for food nor clothing: 
Nature's content with little, that wiui nothing. 

Butler, 
LXXI. 
Dissipation is absolutely a labour when the round of 
Vanity Fair lias been once made; but fashion makes us 
think light of the toil, and we describe the circle as me- 
chanically as a horse in a mill. — Zimmerman. 

* THow lipct tre wkac the Reometiieitim eaU ibe aiTiimCorei of the 
perbAls. 
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LXXII. 

To pardon those absimUties in ourselves which we 
cannot suffer in others, is neither better nor worse than 
to be more willing to be fools oiu'selves than to have 
others so.— jPopc. 

LXXIIL 

Fretma/u Fray inform me what can be worse than 
what I beheld yesterday } Can any thing be more pro- 
voking, than for a man to insult hiiTwife afler that mer- 
ciless rate{ or more odious, than for a woman to expose 
her husband's infirmities? 

BeUmr. Yes, I tell you, blows are more provoldng and 
odious. \Yhat signify a few foolish ang^ words? they 
•don't break bones, nor give black eyes. Besides, thu 
sort of language is now become so habitual to the worthy 
couple, that it makes no manner of impression on them. 
MitnridateSi, you know, by accustonung himself to p<MflOn, 
brought his body to such a pitch at last, that he could 
regale himself with opium, and feast upon rats-bane. — 
The Militant Couple. — Buckingham, 

LXXIV. 

Style in painting is the same as in writing; a power 
over matensds, whether words or colours, by whicn con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed. — Sir J, Btynolda. 

LXXV. 

Where jealouue is the jailour, many break the prison, 
it opening more waves to wickednesse than it stoppeth; 
so tnat where it finaeth one, it maketh ten dishonest— 
FuUer. 

LXXVI, 

The most usual way among young men who have no 
resolution of their own, is first to ask one friend's advice, 
and follow it for some time: then to ask advice of ano- 
ther, and turn to that; so of a third; still unsteady, al- 
ways chang^n^. However, be assured that everv change 
of this nature is for the worse; people may tell yoa of 
your being unfit for some peculin^ occupations in life ; but 
heed them not; whatever employment you follo^v with 
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Or when a covetous man's cxpressM, whose wealth 

Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 

A falcon in one day cannot fly over; 

Yet he so sordid in his mind, so griping. 

As not to afford himself the necessaries 

To maintain life; if a patrician 

(Though honoured with a consulship) find himself 

Touch'd to the quick in this, — we caitnot heij* it. 

Or when we show a judge that is corrupt. 

And will give up his sentence, as he favours 

The person, not the cause; saving the g^t}'. 

If of his faction, and as oft condemning 

The innocent, out of particular spleen; 

If any in this reverena assembly. 

Nay, even yourself, my lord, that are the image 

Of absent Cxsar, feel sometliing in your bosom 

That puts you in remembrance of thingfs past. 

Or things intended, 'tis not in rs to help it. 

I have said, my lord: and now, as you find cause. 

Or censure us, or free us with applause. 

77ie Roman Actor, — Massinger. 

LXXXIV. 

A good inclination is but the first rude draught of vir< 
tue; but the finishing strokes are from the wUl; which, h 
well disposed, will by degrees perfect; if ill disposed, 
will by the superinduction of ill habits quickly deface 
it. — iSouth. 

LXXXV. 

There is not a man in the world, but desires to be, or 
to be thought to be, a wise man; and yet if he considered 
liow little he contributes himselfthereunto, he might won- 
der to find himself in any tolerable degree of understand- 
ing. — Clarendon, 

LXXXVI. 

I would, if posMble, represent the errors of life, espe- 
cially those arising from what we call gallantry, insucn a 
manner as the people of pleasure may read me. In this 
case I must not be rough to gentlemen and lacties, but 
speak of sin as a gentleman. — fiftele. 
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l.XXXVII. 

The wisdom of tlic ijpiorant soniewliat it'seinblcs the 
instinct of animals; it is difriiscd but in a ver^' narmw 
Bpherc, but witliin the circle it acts with vi^ur, unifor- 
mity and success. — Goidsmitk. 

i.xxxviir. 

He that impoverislieth his children to enrich his widou', 
destroys a quick hedge to make a dead one. — Fuller, 

LXXXIX. 

Many men knowing that merry company is tlie only 
medicine against melancholy, spend all tlieir days among 
good fellows in a tavern or alehouse, drinking vene/iuni 
pro vino, like so many malt- worms men-tishcs, water- 
snakes, or frogs in a puddle, and become mere funguses 
and casks. — Burton. 

xr. 

Man, wiUi raging drink inRamM, 
Is far more savage and untam'd; 
Supplies his loss of wit and sense? 
With barb 'rousness and insolence: 
Believes liimscl^ tlie less he's able. 
The more heroic, and formidable^ 
Lays by his reason in his bowls. 
As Turks are said to do their souls. 
Until it has so oflen been 
Shut out of its lodging, and let in. 
At lengtli it never can attain 
To find the right way back again; 
Drinks all his time away, and piimci 
The end of 's life as vignerons 
Cut short the branches of a vine. 
To make it bear more plenty o' winc^ 
And that which nature did intend 
T* enlarge his life, perverts t' its end. 

Jiutla-, 

xr.L 

A drunkard is one tliatwill beamaulo-morrowmorn- 
':ng, but is now what you ^^ill make him, for lie is in the 
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power of the next man, and if a friend the better. One 
that hath let go himself from the hold and stay of reason, 
and lies open to the mercies of all temptations. No lust 
but finds him disarmed and fenceless, and witli the least 
assault enters. If any mischief escape him, it was not 
his fault, for he was laid as fair for it as he could. Every 
man sees him, as Cham saw his father the first of this sin, 
an uncovered man, and though his garment be on, unco- 
vered; the secretest parts of his soul lying in the nakedeat 
manner visible : all his passions come out now, all his va- 
nities, and those shamefuUer humours wliich discretion 
clothes. His body becomes at last like a miry -u-ay, 
where the spirits are beclogged and cannot pass: all his 
members are out of office, and liis heels do but trip up 
one another. He is a blind roan with eyes, and a cnpple 
with legs on. All the use he has of this vessel himself is 
to hold thus much; for his drinking is but a scooping in 
of so many quarts. Tobacco serves to air liim after a 
washing, and is his only breath and breathing while. He 
is the greatest enemy to himself, and the next to his 
friend, and then most in the act of his kindness, for his 
kindness is but tr3dng a master}', who shaU sink down 
first: and men come from him as a battle, wounded and 
bound up. Nothing takes a man off more from his cre- 
dit, and business, and makes him more retchlessly care- 
less what becomes of all. Indeed, he dares not enter 
on a serious thought, or if he do, it is but such melan- 
choly that it sends him to be drunk again. — Bishop Earle. 

XCII. 
In all ages, and in every nation where poetry has been 
in fashion, the tribe of sonnetteers hath been very nume- 
rous. Every pert young fellow that has a moving fanc}-, 
and the least jingle of verse in his head, sets up for a 
writer of song^ and resolves to immortalize his bottle . 
or his mistress. "What a world of insipid productions in 
this kind have we been pestered with since the revolu- 
tion, to go no higher. — Steek, 

xcm. 

Fade, flow'rs! fade, nature will have it so 
"Ilfl what we must in our autumn do! 
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Ami as your kavcs lie quid on llic grcjuud, 
The loss alone by tlioHc Uiut lov'd lliem found; 
So in tlic grave sliall we an cjiiiet lie, 
>rissM by some few that lov'd our company i 
Dut some so like to thorns and nettles live, 
Tliat none for tliem can, \vlii*n tlie\' ]>oriHli, Rtie\ t*. 

Waller, — iFrtnit the Fraich. 

XCIV. 

It is indisputably evident that a g^at part oF every 
man's life must be employed in collecting materiaJs for 
the exercise of g-eniiLs. Invention, strictly speakin^^, is 
little more tJian a new combination of those images which 
liave been previously gpiithcred and dcpasitcd in tlic me- 
mory: notiimg can be made of nothing: ho who has laid 
up no materilds, can produce no combination. — Sir J, 
lieynolds. 

X(3V. 

An ordinaty song or ballad that is the deliglit of the 
common people, cannot fail to please all such readers as 
ai*e not unqualified for the entertainment by their aifec 
tation or ignorance^ and the reason is plain, because the 
same paintings of nature, which recommend it to tlie most 
ordinary reader, will appear beautiful to tlie most re- 
iined. 

The old song of Che>7 -Chase is the favoimte ballad of 
the common people of England; and Ben Jonson used 
to sav, he had rather have been tlie author of it than of 
all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his discoui'sc of 

Eoetry-, speaks of it in the following wonls: " i never 
earci the old song of Percy and Douglsis, tliat I found 
not my heart more moved tJian with a tnimpet; and yet 
it is sung by some blind crowder with no i-oughcr voice 
than rude style, which being so evil apparelled in the 
dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar^"— "^rf- 
dison. 

XCVI. 
Custom, tho' but usher of the school 
Where nature breeds the body and the soul. 
Vol. II. C 
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Usurps a gfreat^r pow*r and interest 

(Ver man the heir of reason, than brute beast. 

That by two Afferent instincts is led. 

Bom to the one, and to the other bred. 

And trains him up with rudiments more fiJse 

Than nature does her stupid animals; 

And that's one reason why more care's bestowed 

Upon the body than the soul's aUow'd, 

That is not found to understand and know 

So subtly as the body's found to gp*ow. 

Butler, 

xcvn. 

A man coming to the waterside, is surrounded by all 
the crew; every one is officicnis, every one making* appli^ 
cations, every one offering his services, the whole bustle 
of ^e place seems to be only for him : the same man going 
from the waterside, no noise is made about him, no crea- 
ture ta^es notice of him, all let him pass with utter neg- 
lect The picture of a minister when he comes into 
power, and when he goes out. — Pope, 

xcvm. 

Orators and stage coachmen, when the one wants ar> 
guments and the other a coat of arms, adorn their cause 
and their coaches with rhetoric and flowerpots. — Shen- 
tione. 

XCIX. 
Looks kill love, and love b^ looks revivethr 
A smile recures the wounding of a frown. 
But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth. 

Skektpeare, 
C. 
The painter is, as to the execution of his work, a me- 
chanic; out as to his conception, his spirit, anddesigfn, he 
ii hardly below even the poet, in hberal art. — Steele. 

CI. 

Be not the fourth friend of him who had three before 
and lost tbem.-*/^atxifer. 
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CII. 

To a huntsman. 



His toil is his delirht, and to complain 
Of weariness, woiud show as pooriy in him 
As if a general should ffrieve for a wound 
Received upon his forenead, or his breast^ ^ 
After a glorious victory. Jto w tiyO'. 

era. 

We should feel sorrow, but not sink under its oppres- 
sion; the heart of a wise man should resemble a mnror, 
which reflects every object without being sullied by any. 

CIV. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge Umaelf 
of the censure of the world; to despise it; to return the 
like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it :^ the first of 
these is usually pretended, the last is almost impoMibl^ 
the universal practice is for the second. Swift* 

CV. 

Self-love and morosity, t(>gether with luxury and eflfe- 
minacy, breed in us long* and frequent fits oi anger; 
which, by little and little, are gathered together into our 
souls, like a swarm of bees ami wasps.— -PAitarei. 

CVI. 

If, instead of furnishing a room with separate portnuti^ 
a whole family were to be introduced into a single piece, 
and represented under some interestinghistorical subject^ 
suitable to their rank and character, portraits which are 
now so generally and so deservedly oespised, mieht be- 
come of real value to the public. By this means hiftoiy 
painting would be encouraged among us, and a ridiculous 
vaiuty to the improvement of one of the most instructive, 
as weU as the most pleasing, of the imitative arts. Those 
who never contributed a sin^e benefit to their own age, 
nor will ever be mentioned m any after-one, might oy 
this means employ their pride and their expense in a 
way which nngfat render them entertaining and useful 
both to the present and future times. — Fitzosbcme^a 
Letters. 
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cvir. 

The head has the most beautiftil appearance, as well 
as the highest station in a human figMre. Nature has 
laid out sul her art in beautifying the face ; she has touched 
it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of ivory, 
made it the seat oi smiles and blushc^ lighted it up and 
enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on 
each side witli curious organs of sense, given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described, and surrounded it with 
such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in 
the most agreeable light. In short, she seems to have 
designed the head as the cupola to the most glorious of 
her works; and when we losid it with a pile of supernu- 
merary (H*nament8, we destroy the symmetry of the hu- 
man figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye 
from great and real beauties, to childish g'ewg^ws, ri- 
l)and8, and bone-lace. — Addison. — on hadi^ Head- 
dresses. 

cvra. 

As nnsers their own laws enjoin 

To wear no pockets in the mine. 

For fear they should the ore purloin; 

So he that toils and labours hard 

To gain, and what he gets has spar'd. 

Is from the use of all debarred. 

And tho* he can produce more spankers 

Than all the usurers and bankers. 

Yet after more and more he hankers; 

And after all his pains are done. 

Has nothing he can call his own. 

But a mere livelihood alone. 

Butler, 
CIX. 
There are a set of dry, joyless, dull fellows, who want 
Capacities and talents to make a fi|[ure amongst mankind 
upon benevolent and generous principles, that think to 
surmount their own natural meanness, by laying offences 
in tiiie way of such as make it their endeavour to excel 
upon the received maxims and honest arts of life.— 
Uuirdian. 
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ex. 

Mathematics is a ballast for the soul, to fix i1^ not to 
istall it; nor to jostle out other arts. As for judu;idl 
astrology, (which hath the least Judgment in it,) ^00 
vagrant hadi been whipped out of all learned corpora- 
tions. If our artist loogeth her in the out rooms of his 
soul for a night or two, it is rather to hear than beliere 
her relations. — Fuller. 

CXI. 

It was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder us 
from tyrannizing over one another, that no individual 
should be of such importance as to cause by his retire- 
m^t or death any chasm in the world.— JM^wm. 

CXII. 

There is a sort of masonry in poetry, wherein the pause 
represents the joints of bmlding, wmch ought in every 
hne and course to have their disposition varied — Shen- 
stone. 

cxm. 

As thrashin|f separates the com frcAn the chafi^ so does 
affliction purity virtue. — Burton, 

CXIV. 

There is always, and every where, some restraint upon 
a great man. Heisguarded with crowds^ and shackled 
with formalities. Tne half hat, the whole hat, the half 
smfle, the whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the posi- 
tive parting with a Uttle bow, the comparative at the mid- 
dle of the room, the superlative at the door; and, if the 
j)eT8on be pan kuper sehaatusy there is a hyper-superla- 
tive ceremony then of conducting him to the bottom of 
the stsors^ w to the veiy gate: as if there were such rules 
set to these leviathans, as are to the sea, '* Hitherto shalt 
thou go, and no fiuther." — Cowley. 

cxv. . , , 

The jealous is possessed by a " fine mad devil,' and 
a dull spirit at once.-— /iat«f<>r- 
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CXVI. 

A table witliout music is little better than a manger { 
for music at meals is like a carbuncle set in gold, or the 
signet of an emerald highly burnished.— -JS^/cle^. 

. CXVII. 

As 't is a greater mystcrj- in the art 
Of painting to foreshoi'ten any part 
Than draw it out, so 't is in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 

Butier. 

cxvm. 

Great efforts of anger to little purpose, serve for plea- 
santry and ferce. Exceeding iierceness, with perfect 
inability and impotence, makes the highest ridicule.— 
Shaftemiry, 

CXIX. 
The aged man that coffers up his gold. 
Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits; 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold: 
But still like pining Tantalus he sits. 
And useless bans the hanest of his wits, 
Having no other pleasure of liis gain. 
But torment, that it cannot cure his pain. 

So then he hatli it, when he cannot use it. 
And leaves it to be master'd by liis young, 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 
Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 
To hold their cursed blessed fortune long. 
The sweets we wish for, tunied to loathed sours. 
E'en in the moment that wc^call them ours. 

ShaksptOTt. 

cxx. 

*Tis a great imperfection, and what I have observed in 
several of my intimate friends, who as their memories 
supply them with a present and entire view of things, 
derive their narratives from so remote a fountsdn, and 
crowd them with so many impertinent circumstances, 
that though the story be good in itself, they make a ^ift 
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to spoil it; and if otherwise, you are either to curse the 
strength of Iheir memory, or tlie weaknesB of th^ judg- 
ment: and it is a hard thing to close up a discourse, and 
to cut it short, when you are once in, and have a good 
deal more to say. Neither is tliere any thing in wnich 
the force and readiness of a horse is so much seen, as in 
a round, graceful, and sudden stop; and I see even those 
who are pertinent enough, who would but cannot stop 
short in their career; for w^hilst they are seeking out a 
handsome period to conclude the sense, they talk at 
I'andom, and are so perplexed and entangled in their 
own eloquence, tliat they know not what they say. — 
MontcUgne. 

CXXI. 
Poetry is music in words: and music is poetry in sound: 
both excellent sauce, but they have lived and ified 
poore, that made them their meat. — FuUer, 

cxxu. 

There are numbere in the world, who do not want 
sense, to make a figure, so much as an opinion of their 
own abilities, to put them lipon recondimg their obser\'a* 
tions, and allowing them the same importance wluchthey 
do to those which others print. — Shenstone. 

cxxm. 

A man that is temperate, generous, valiant, chaste, 
faithful, and honest, may, at uie same time, have wit, 
humour, mirth, good breeding, and gallant^. While 
he exerts these latter, qualities, twenty occasions might 
be invented to show he is master of the other noble vir- 
tues. Such characters would snute and reprove the 
heart of a man of sense, when he is given up to his plea- 
sures. — Steele. 

CXXIV. 

When princes idly lead about, 
Those of their party follow suit. 
Till others trump upon their play. 
And turn the cards another way. 
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cxxv. 

Employment, which Galen calls " nature's physician,'' 
18 80 essential to human happiness, that indolence is just- 
ly considered as the mother of misery. — Burton. 

CXXVI. 

she neglects her heart who studies her glass. — LatfO' 
ter, 

cxxvn. 

The best bom, and the first bom, are oftimes the 
worst, and the last to be borne. — Zimmerman, 

cxxvra. 

when a doubt is propounded, you must learn to ^• 
tinguish, and show wherein a thing holds, and wherein 
it doUi not hold: ay or no never answered any question. 
The not distinguishing where things should be distin- 
g^hed, and the not confoun^ng where things should 
be confounded, is the cause of all the mistakes in the 
world. — Selden, 

CXXIX. 
It would be as difficult a task to reckon up the differ- 
ent lands of love's idols, as Milton's was to number those 
that were known in Canaan, and the lands adjoining. 
Most of them are worshipped like Moloch, in fires and 
flames. Some of them, uke Baal, love to see their vo- 
taries cut and slashed, and shedding their blood for them. 
"Some of them, like the idol in the Apocrypha, must have 
treats and collations prepared for them every night It 
has indeed been known, that some of them have been 
used by their incensed worshippers like the Chinese 
idols, who are whipped and scourged when they refuse 
to comply with the prayers that are offered to them.— 
Addison. 

CXXX. 

Who would not rather get him gone 

Beyond th' intolerable zone. 

Or steer his passage thro' those seas 

That bum in flames, or those that freeze. 

Than see one nation et> to school, 

And leam of another like a fool ^ 
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To study all its tricks and fiiriuons 

With epidemic affectations. 

And dsffe to wear no mode of dress 

But what they in their i^visdom please; 

As monkies are by being taught 

To put on gloves and stockings, cang^t; 

Submit to idl that they devise. 

As if it were their hveries; 

Make ready and dress the iniagination» 

Not with the clothes, but with the fiuihion; 

And change it to fii^ the curse 

Of Adam's fkU, for new, though worse. 

Butlar — On our Jmitation of the French. 

CXXXI. 

The proportion of genius to the vulgar, is like one to 
a milhon; but genius without tyranny, without preten- 
sion, that judges the weak with equity, the superior with 
bumanity, and equals with justice, is like one to tea 
minions. — Lanakr. 

cxxxn. 

The greatest of foclk is he who imposes on him*<*H; 
and in his greatest concern thinks certainly he knows 
that which he hath least studied, and of whicn he b most 
prolbundly ignorant — Skufiesbwy, 

CXXXUl. 

^Tlie difference is as £freat between 

The optics seeing, as the objects seen. 

All manners take a tincture from our Own, 

Or come discoloured thro* our passions shown; 

Or fanc3r's beam enlan^es, multiplies. 

Contracts, invests, andgives ten thousand dyes. 

Pope, 

CXXXIV. 

False fiiendship, like the ivy, decays and ruins the 
wall it embraces; out true fiiendship gives new life and 
animation to ^e object it supports. — burton. 

cxxxv. . 

There arc several persons who in some certiun periods 
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of their lives are inexpressibly a|p:«eable, and in others 
as odious and detestable. Martial has g^yen us a very 
pretty picture of one of this species, in the following* 
epigram: 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, aceibus es idem. 
Nee tecum possum vivere, nee sine te. 

Epig. xiL 47. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchv, testy, pleasant fellow; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

Spectator. 
CXXXVI. 
To say a person writes a good style, is originally as 
pedantic an expresnon, as to say he plays a g^ood fiddle. 
— Shenstone. 

cxxxvn. 

I fear the word bear is hardly to be understood among 
the polite people; but 1 take the meaning to be, that one 
who ensiures a real value upon an imaginary thing, is sud 
to sell a bear, and is the same thing as a promise among 
courtiers, or a vow between lovers. — Tatler. 

^ cxxxvnL 

The g^ood wife is none of our dainty dames, who love 
to appear in a variety of suits every day new; as if a g^ood 
gown, like a stratagem in warre, were to be used but 
once. But our g^o^ wife sets up a saSL according to the 
keel of her husband's estate; and if of high parenta^» 
she doth not so remember what she was hy birth, that 
she forgets what she is by match^ — FtUler. 

CXXXIX. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of outlaw in 
g^ood breeding, and therefore what is said of him no 
nation or person can be concerned for. For this reason 
one may be free upon him. I have put myself to great 
pains in considerinfi" tlus prevailing quality, which we 
call impudence, and have taken notice that it exerts it- 
self in a different manner, according to the diiferent soils 
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wherein such subjects of these dominions as are misters 
of it were bom. Iinpadence in an EngHshman is suHen 
and insolent; in a Scotchman it is untrSbtable and rapa- 
cious; in an Irishman absurd and fawmng^: as the course 
of the worid now runs, the impudent Eng^Mshman be- 
haves like a surly landlord, the Scot like an ill-received 
^est, and the IrisfaoDoan lUce a stranger, who knows he 
15 not welcome. There b seldom any thing entertaining 
either in the impudence of a South or North Bnton; but 
that of an Irishman is always comic. A true and |(enu- 
ine impudence is ever ihe effect of ignorance without 
the least sense of it. — Steele. 

CXL. 

Not actions always show the man: we find 

Who does a kindness is not therefore kind. 

Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast; 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east; 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat, 

Pride guides his steps^ and bids him shun the great. 

Who combats bravdy is not therefore brave; 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave. 

Who reasons wisely, ia not therefore wise; 

His pride in reas'nmg, not in acting, lies. 

Fcpe, 
CXLI. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he affects the 
air of a saint; the affectation of sanctity is a blotch on 
the &ce of yiety.-^Lavater. 

CXUI. 

What fool would trouble fortune more, 
When she has been too kind before^ 
Or tempt her to take back again 
What sue had thrown away in vun, 
By idly vent'ring her good gfraces 
To be disposM of by ames-aces; 
Or settling it in trust in uses 
Out of his powV, on trays and deuces; 
To put it to the chance, and try, 
I ' th ' baUot of « Ufx and dye. 
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Wheilier his money be his own. 
And lose it if he be o'erthrown; 
As if he were betray'd, and set 
By his own stars to ev'ty cheat. 
Or wretchedly condemned by fate 
To throw dice for his own estate; 
As mutineers, by &tal doom, 
Do for their lives upon a drum? 
For what less influence can produce 
So great a monster as a chouse. 
Or any two-legg*d thing possess 
"With such a brutish sottishness^ 
Unless those tutelary stars 
Intrusted by astrologers 
To have the charge of man, combin'd 
To use him in the self-same kind; 
As those thathelp'd them to the trust. 

Butler — on Gaming. 

cxLm. 

A fool can neither eat, nor drink, nor stand, nor walk, 
nor, in short, laugh, nor cry, nor take snufF, like a man 
of sense. How obvious the distinction! — Shenstone, 

CXLIV. 

He is treated like a fiddler, whose music, though liked, 
is not much praised, because he Uves by it; while a gen- 
tleman performer, though the most wretched scraper 
alive, throws the audience into raptures. — Goldgndth, 

CXLV. 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a natural 
excellence; and, therefore, to recommend it to those 
who have it not, may be deemed rather an insult than 
advice. — ^Adventurer, 

CXLVI. 

Philosophy, a name of meek degree. 
Embraced in token of humiUty, 
By the proud sage, who, wliilst he strove to hide. 
In that vain artifice reveal'd his pride; 
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Philosophy, whom nature had deaign'd 
To purp^ all errors from the human inind, 
Herselfmisled by the philosopher. 
At once her priest and master, made us err: 
Pride, pride like leaven in a mass of flower. 
Tainted her laws, and made e'en virtue sour. 

Churthil/. 
CXLVII. 
Penance is the only punishment inflicted; not peni- 
tence, which is the right word: a man comes not to do 
penance, because he repents him of his an, but because 
he is compelled to it; curses him, and would kill him that 
sends him thither. The old canons wisely^ enjoin three 
years' penance, sometimes more, because in that time a 
man got a habit of virtue, and so committed that an no 
mOTe, for which lie did penance. — Selden, 

cxLVin. 

There is scarce any profcsaon in the commonwealUi 
more necessary, which is so slightly performed, as that 
of a schoolmaster. Tlie reasons whereof I conceive to 
be these. First, young scholars make this calling thdr 
refuge; yea, perchance heSore they have taken any de- 
gree in the university, commence schoolmasters in the 
countiy, as if nothing else were required to set up this 
profession, but onely, a rod and a ferula. Secondly^ 
others who are able, use it onely as a passage to better 
preferment, to patch the rents in their present fortune^ 
till they can prodde a new one, and betake themselves 
to some mcxre gainflil calling. Thirdly, they are dis- 
heartened from doing th^ best with the miserable re- 
ward which in some places they receive, being masters 
to the children, and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, 
being grown rich, they grow ne^ffent, and scorn to 
touch me school but by the proxie of an usher. — FttUcr. 

CXUX. 

It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use 
in the conduct of life, that when you fiUl into a man's 
conversation, the first thhigyou should consider is, whc- 

VoL. ir. D 
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ther he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that 
you should hear him. — Steek. 

CL. 

To smatter ends of Greek 
Or Latin to the rhetonque 
Of pedants counted, and vain-glorious, 
To smatter French is meritorious; 
And to forget their mother-tongue. 
Or purposely to speak it wrong 
A hopeful sign or parts and wit. 
And that they improve and benefit: 
As those that have been taught amiss 
In liberal arts and sciences. 
Must all they 'ad learnt before in vain 
Forget quite, and begin agsdn/ 

Butler, 
CO. 
He who attempts to make others believe in means 
which he himself despises, is a puffer; he who makes 
use of more means than he knows to be necessary, is a 
quack; and he who ascribes to those means a greater 
elficacy than his own experience warrants, is an unpos- 
tor. — Lawxter. 

QUI, 
Appetite, which is elder brother to reason, bein^ 
the lad of stronger growth, is sure, on every contest, to 
take the advantage of drawing all to his own side. And 
win, so highly boasted, is, at best, merely a top fxjbot^ 
ball between these youngsters, who prove veiy unfortu-* 
nately matched; till the youngest, mstead of now and 
then a kick or lash bestowed to little purpose, forsakes 
the ball or top itself, and begins to 4ay about his elder 
brother! 'Tis then that the scene changes. For the 
elder hke an arrant coward^ upon this treatment, pre- 
sently g^ws civil, and affords the younger as fair play af- 
terwaMs as he can desire. — Shaftesbury. 

cun. 

Thejr that cry down moral honesty, cry down that 
which is a great part of my religion, my duty towards 
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God, and my duty tDwiids man. What care I whether m 
man run after a aeimon, if he cozens and cheats as soon 
as he comes home. On the other ade, morality must not 
be without religion; for if so^ it may change, as I see 
convenience. Religion must gorem it He that has 
not religion to govern his mcM-aut^-, is not a dram better 
than my mastin dog; so long as you stroke him, and 
please him, and do not pinch him, he will play with 
you, as finely as may be, he is a vcay good moral maatiffi 
but if you hurt him, he wiU fiy in your &cc, and tear 
out your throat. — Sddm, 

CLIV. 

St Paul to the Colossians, chap. ni. ver. 1, first advi- 
seth women to subnut themselves to their husbands, and 
then counselledi men to love their wives. And since it 
was fitting that women should first have their lesson gi* 
ven them, because it is hardest to be learned, and tiieie* 
fore they need have the more time to conne it^FuBar. 

CLV. 

Avoid ccmnectingyourself with chanurten whose good 
and bad sides are umnix'd, and have not ie nu eul ed to* 
gether; they resemble vials of vinegar and oil; or paOets 
set with colours; they are ^ther excellent at home and 
intolerable abroad, or insufferable within doors and ex- 
cellent in public: they are unfit fiir fiiendship, merely 
because their stamina, their ingredients of character are 
too nngle, too much apart; let them be finely ground 
up with each other, and ^y will be incomparu>le.»<- 
Juavater. 

CLVI. 

Of all the actions of a man's fife his marriage does 
least concern other people, yet of all actions of our life, 
'tis most meddled with by other people. — SeUen. 

CLVIl. 

Our pains are real things, andall 
Our pleasures but fimtastical; 
Diseases of their own accord 
But cures come difficult and hard. 
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Oar noblest piles, and stateliest rooms, 
Are but out-nouses to our tombs; 
Cities, though e*er so great and brave. 
But mere warehouses to the g^ve. 
Our bravery's but a vain disguise. 
To hide us from the world's dull eyes. 

Builo'. 
CLVUI. 
An idol may be undeified by many incidental causes. 
Marnage in particular is a kind of counter-Apotheosis, or 
a deification mverted. — ^When a man becomes fanuliar 
Viiik his goddess, she quickly sinks into a woman.*— .i(f- 
diaon, 

CLIX. 
In all cases of slander currency, whenever the forger 
(^ the lie is not to be found, the injured parties should 
have a right to come on any of the indorsers. — Shen- 
dan, 

CLX. 
It is, it seems, a g^at inconvenience, that those of 
the meanest capacities will pretend to make visits, tlioug^ 
indeed they are qualified rather to add to the furniture 
of the house by (filling an emptv chair} than to the con- 
versation they come into when tney visit— i$!fee/(e. 

CLXI. 

Pastime is a word that should never be used but in a 
bad sense; it is vile to say such a thing is agreeable, be* 
cause it helps to pass the time away. — Skerutone, 

CLxn. 

Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold; and he who 
uses it rightly, is more like a ^od than a man : but the En- 
glish, who are the most subject, of all other people, to 
melancholy, are, in general, very liberal and excellent 
feeders. — Burton, 

cLxin. 

It was said of one who preached very well, and lived 
very ill, " that when he was out of the pulpit, it was pity 
he should ever go into it: and when he wiw in the piU- 
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ph, it was pity he should ever come cot of it " Butjtbe 
fai^ful minister lives sermons. And yet, I deny not, 
but cUssohite men, like unskilful horsemen, which open 
a gate on the w^nep side, may^ by the virtue of their 

^ office, open heaven for others, and shut themselves oat* 

* -^Fuller, 

CLXIV. 
If we did not take great pains, and were not at great 
expense to corrupt our nature, our nature would never 
corrupt us. — Clarendon. 

CLXV. 

One would think that the larger the company is in 
which we are engaged, tlie sreater variety or thoughts 
and subjects woiud be startea into discourse; but instead 
of this, we find that conversation is never so much strait- 
ened and confined as in numerous assemblies.— trfldSdit- 

8on. 

CLXVI. 

He who gives himself lurs of importance, exhibits the 

credentials of impotence. — Laoater. 

CLXvn. 

There is no instance of a miser becoming a prodigal 
without lodng his intellects; but there are thousands of 
prodigals becoming nnsers. If, therefore, vour turn be 
profuse, nothing is so much to be avoided as avarice; 
and, if you be a miser, procure a ph3r8ician who can cure 
an irremediable disorder. — Laoater. 

CLXATH. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine face like the 
vigils of the card-table, and those cutting passions which 
naturaUy attend them. Hollow eyes, ha^^gard looks, 
and pale complexions, are the natural indications of a 
female gamester. Her morning sleeps are not able to 
repay her midnight watchings. I have known a woman 
carried ofFhalf <kad fitmi Bassette, and have many a time 
grieved to see a person of qualitjr gliding by me in her 
chauT at two o'clock in the mormng, and looking like a 
spectj^e amidst a gkore of flambeaux. In short, t never 
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kn^w a thoroughppaced female gamester hold her beauty 
two winter! togetner. — Guardian, 

CLXIX. 
If husbandmen preserve not the innocence of zuial 
life, they are much to blame, for no men are so free 
from the temptations of iniquity. Tliey live by what 
they can get by industry from the earth; and othersi by 
What they can catch by crafr from men. They live 
upon an estate ^vcn them by their mother; and others^ 
upon an estate cheated from their brethren. They live, 
like sheep and kine, by the allowances of nature; and 
others, like wolves and foxes, by the acquiations of ra- 
pine. — Cowley. 

CLXX. 

That friendship's raised on sand. 

Which every sudden gust of cUscontent, 
Or flowing of our passions, can change 
As if it ne'er had been. 

Mamnger, 
CLXXI. 

Had I a careful and pleasant companion, that sliould 
show me my angry face in a glass, I should not at all 
take it ill; some are wont to have a looking-glass held to 
them while they wash, tho' to little purpose; but to be- 
hold a man's self so unnaturallv disguised and disordered, 
will conduce not a little to the impeachment of anger. 
— Plutarch, 

CLXXII. 

Though judgment must collect the materials of the 
goodly structure of friendship, it is affection that gives the 
cement; and passion as well as reason should concur in 
Ibnmng a firm and lasting coalition. Hence, perhaps^ 
it is, HSbA not only the most powerful, but the most lut- 
ing friendships are usually the produce of the eariy sea- 
son of our hves, when we are most susceptible of the 
wann and affectionate impressions. The connections 
into which we enter into any after period, decrease in 
strength, as our passkms abate in heat; and tidere is not, 
I believe^ a single invtance of a vigorous friendship that 
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ever struck root in a bosom chilled by years.— JVlsov- 
botn^a LeUen. 

CLXXni. 
Want of prudence is too frequently the want of vir- 
tue; nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate for 
vice than povert}-. — Goldsmith. 

CLXXIV. 

A bankrupt is made by breaking, as a bird is hatched 
by breaking the shell; for he gsuns more by giving over 
his trade tluin ever he did by dealing in it. He drives a 
trade, as Oliver Cromwell md a coach, till it broke in 
pieces. He is very tender and careful in preserving liis 
credit, and keeps it as metlio^cally as a race-nag is ^et* 
ed, that in the end he may run away with it: for he 
observes a punctual curiosity in perfbrming his word, un- 
til he has proved his credit as far as it can go: and then 
-he has. catched the fish, and throws away the net; as a 
butcher, when he has fed his beast as £it as it can grow, 
cuts the throat of it. When he has brought his design 
to perfection, and disposed of all his materiak, he lays 
his train, like a powder-traitor, and gets out of the way, 
while he blows up all those that tru^ed him. After the 
blow is given, tiiere is no manner of intelHgence to be 
had of mm for some months, until the rage and fbiy is 
somewhat digested, and all hopes vanished of ever re- 
covering any thing of body, or goods, for revenge or 
restitution; and then propositions of treaty and accom- 
modation appear like tiie agn of the hand and pen out 
of the douios, with conditions more unreasonable than 
thieves are wont to demand for restitution of stolen 
goods. He shoots like a fowler at a whole flock of geese 
at once, and stalks with his horse to come as near as 
pomibly he can without being perceived by any one, or 

giving the least suspicion of his design, until it is too 
te to prevent it; and then he flies from them, as they 
should have done before fitmi him* His way is so com- 
monly used in the city, that he robs in a rood, like a 
highwayxuui, and yet they will never arrive at wit 
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enough to avoid it; for it is done upon surprise: and as 
thieves are commonly better mounted than those they 
rob, he very easily makes his escape, and flies beyond 
pursuit, ana there is no possibility of overtaking lum.—- 
iutkr. 

CLXXV. 

It is notorious to philosophers, that joy and g^ef can 
hasten and delay time. Locke is of opinion, that a 
man in great misery may so far lose hb measure, as to 
think a minute an hour; or in joy make an hour a mi- 
nute. — Thtler. 

CLXXVI. 

Indolence is a idnd of centripetal force. — Skerutone. 

CLXXVII. 
Be a pattern to others, and then all will go well; for 
as a whole city is infected by the licentious passions and 
vices of great men, so it is likewise reformed by their 
moderation. — Cicero. 

cLxxvni. 

To arrive at perfection, a man should have very sin- 
cere friends, or inveterate enemies; because he would 
be made sensible of his good or ill conduc^ either by 
the censures of the one, or the admonitiions of the 
others. — Diogenes. 

CLXXIX. 

He who has opportunities to inspect the sacred mo- 
ments of elevated minds, and seizes none, is a son of 
dulness; but he who turns those moments into ridicule 
will beteiy willi a kiss, and in embracing, murder.— 
Lamter. 

CLXXX. 

What but nuracles can serve 

So great a madness to preserve. 

As nis, that ventures goods and chattels 

(Where there's no quarter giv'n) in battles^ 

And fights with money bags as bold. 

As men with sandbags did of old; 
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Puts laiid% and tenementi, jnd stocks, 
Into a paltry juggler's box; 
And, like an aldennan of Gotham, 
£mbarketh in so vile a bottom; 
En^iages blind and senseless hap 
'Gamst high, and low, and slur, and knap, 
(As Tartars with a^man of straw 
Encounter lion's hand to paw) 
With tho8e!that never'venture more 
Than they 'ad safely cnsur'd before; 
Who, when they knock the box and shake. 
Do, like the Indian rattlesnake. 
But strive to nun and destroy 
Those that mistake it for fair play: 
That have th^ fiilhams at command. 
Brought up to do their feats at hand; 
That understand their calls and knocks. 
And how to place themselves i' th' box; 
Can tell the oddses of all games. 
And when to answer to their names; 
And, when he coniures them t' appear. 
Like imps are ready eveiy where; 
When to play ibul, and wJien run fair 
(Out of deagn) up<m the square, 
And let the greedy cully win. 
Only to draw him further in. 

J3Wfer— on Gaming. 

CLXXXI. 

The proverb ought to run, <' A fool and his words are 
soon parted; a man of genius and his money." — Shen- 
stone* 

cLxxxn. 

Melancholy cUscloses its symptoms according to the 
sentiments and pasaons of the nunds it affects. An am- 
bitious man fancies himself a lord, statesman, minister, 
king, emperor, or monarch, and pleases his mind ^th 
tiie vain hopes of even fiiture prefennent. The mind 
of a covetous man sees nothing but his re or »pe, and 
looks at the most vahiable objects with an eye of hope, 
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or with the fond conceit that they are already his own. 
A love sick brain adores, in romantic strains, the lovely 
idol of his heart, or sighs in real miseiy at her fancied 
frowns. And a scholar's mind evaporates in the fumes 
of ima^nary praise and literary distinction. — Burton. 

cLxxxm. 

Fire bums only when we are near it; but a beautiful 
face bums and inflames, tho' at a distance. — Xenophon, 

CLXXXIV. 

Could we look into the mind of a female semester, we 
should see it full of nothing but tmmps andmattadores. 
Her slumbers are haunted with kings, queens, and 
knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till me play-sea- 
son returns, when for a half a dozen hours tog^tlier all 
her faculties are employed in shuffling, cutting, dealing, 
and sorting out a pack of cards, and no ideas to be d^ 
covered in a soul which calls itself rational, excepting 
little square figures of painted and spotted j>aper.— 
Gttardian. 

CLXXXV. 

Come, come, sweet love! 

Do not in vain adorn 

Beauty's grace, that should rise 

Like to the naked mom. 

Lilies on the river's side. 

And fair Cyprian flow'rs newly blown, 

Ask no beauties but their own. 

Ornament is nurse of pride. 

From England's Helicon. 

CLXXXVI. 

Idlers cannot even find time to be idle, or the indus- 
trious to be at leisure. We must be always doing, or 
suffering. — Zimmerman. 

cLxxxvn. . 

Eveiy county of Great Britain has one hundred or 
more or fox hunters, who roar instead of speaking; there- 
fore, if it be tme^ that we women are idso given to a 
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greater fluency of words than is necessary, sure she that 
disturbs but a room or a family, is more to be tolerated 
than one who draws together whole parishes and coun- 
ties, and sometimes (with an estate that might make him 
the blessing and ornament of the world around him) 
has no other view and ambition, but to be an animal 
above dogB and horses, without the relish of any one 
enjoyment which b peculiar to the faculties of human 
nature. I know it will here be said, that, talking of 
mere country squires at this rate, is, as it were, to write 
against Valentine and Orson. To prove any thing against 
the race of men, you must take them as they are adorned 
with education; as they live in courts, or have received 
instructions in colleges. — Toiler. 

cLxxxvm. 

That wealth that bounteous fortune sends 

As presents to her dearest friends. 

Is on' laid out upon a purchase 

Of two yards long in parish churches, 

And those too happy men that bought it 

Had liv'd, and happier too, without it. 

JButler. 
CLXXXIX. 
The learned Vossius says, his barber used to comb his 
head in iambics. And indeed, in all a^s, one of this 
useful profession, this order of cosmetic philosophers, 
has been celebrated by the most eminent hands. You 
see the barber in Don Quixote is one of the principal 
characters in the history. — Steele, 

cxc. 

He that sips of many arts drinks of none. However, 
we must know, that all learning, which is but one mud 
science, hath so homogeneall abody, that the parts mere- 
of do wiih a mutuall service relate to, and communicate 
strength and lustre each to other. Our artist knowing 
language to be the key of learning, thus begUis — 

His tongue being but one by nature, he gets cloven 
by art and industry. Before the confusion of Babel, 
aU the world was one continent in language: since di- 
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vided into several tongues; as several islands. Gnumnsr 
is the ship, hy benefit whereof we pass from one to 
another. His mother-tongue was like the dull music of 
a monochord, which by study he turns into the harmo- 
ny of several instruments. — JFuUer, 

CXCT. 

Loricians use to clap a proposition, 
As justices do criminals in prison. 
And in as leam'd authentic nonsense writ 
The names of all their moods and fig^es fit: 
For a logician's one that has been broke 
To ride and pace his reason by the book. 
And by their rules and precepts and examples. 
To put his wits into any kind of trammels. 

Butler, 

cxcn. 

All play debts must be p^d in specie, or by an eqiu* 
valent. The man that plays beyond his income pawns 
his estate: the woman must find out something else to 
mortgage, when her pin-money is g^ne; the hu^and has 
his hm(& to dispose of, the wife her person. Now when 
the fenude body is once dipped, if tne creditor be very 
importunate, I leave my readers to connder the conse> 
quences. — Guardian, 

cxcm. 

Satires and lampoons on particular people circulate 
more by giving copies in confidence to the mends of the 
parties, than by printing them. — Sheridan. 

CXCIV. 

Three days of uninterrupted company in a vehicle, 
will make you better acquainted with another, than one 
hour's conversation with him evciy day for three years. 

CXCV. 

Segrais has distinguished the readers of poetiy ac- 
cording to their capacity of judging, into three classes. 
[He might have said the same of writers too, if he had 
pleased.] " In the lowest form he places those whom 
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he calls L.es Petits Esprits, sach things as are our upper- 
gallery audience, in a playhouse; who like nothing hut 
uie husk and rind of wit, and prefer a qiuhble, a conceit, 
an epigram, before solid sense and elegant expresmon. 
These are mob readers. If Viigil and Martial stood for 
pariiament-men, we know already who wouH cany it. 
But though they made the greatest appearance in the 
field, and cried the loudest, me best of it is, they are but 
a sort of French huguenots, or Dutch boors» brought over 
in herds, but not naturalized; who have not lands of two 
pounds per annum in Pamassus» andtberefore are not 
privileged to poll. Their authors are of the same level, 
lit to represent them on a mountebank's stage, or to be 
masters of the ceremonies in a bear-garden; yet these %rc 
they who have the most admirers. But it often hap- 
pens, to th^ mortification, that as their readers improve 
their stock of sense (as they may by reading better 
books, and by conversation with men of judgment) they 
soon forsake them." — Dnfden, 

CXCVI. 
Similes, drawn from odd circumstances and effects 
strangely accidental, bear a near relation to false wit. 
The best instance of the kind is that celebrated Hne of 
Waller: 

<* He grai^d at love, and fiU'd his hand with bays." 

Shenstone. 

cxcvn. 

Beautv is but a vsdn and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly; 

A flower that dies, when first it '^s to bud; 
A brittle glass tbafs broken presently: 

A doubtfol good, a gloss, a ^lass, a flower, 

Lost, figudiedt broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found. 

As &ded gloss no rubbing will refiresh, , 

As flowers dead lie withered on the ground. 
As broken glass no cement can redress* 
Vol. n. E 
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So beauty blemish'd once; for ever's lost. 
In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost. 

Shakspeare. 

cxcvm. 

Human nature is the same in all reasonable creatures; 
and whatever falls in with it, will meet admirers amongst 
readers of all qualities and conditions. Moliere, as we 
are told by Monsieur BoUeau, used to read all his come- 
dies to an old woman, who was his housekeeper, as she 
sat with him at her work by the chimney-comer; and 
could foretell the success of his play in the theatre, from 
the reception it met at his fireside; for he tells us the au- 
dience always followed the old woman, and never fidled 
to laugh in the same place. — Addison. 

CXCIX. 

He surely is most in want of another's patience, who 
has none of his own. — Lceoater, 

CC. 

A man of remarkable genius may afford to pass by a 
piece of wit, if it happen to border on abuse. A Httle 
genius is obliged to catch at every witticism indiscrimi- 
nately. — Shenstone. 

CCI. 

Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate, 
Bom where heav Vs influence scarce can penetrate : 
In life's low vale, the soil the virtues like. 
They please as beauties, here as wonders strike. 
Though the same sun with all-diifusive rays 
Blush in the rose, and in the diamond blaze. 
We prize tiie effort of his stronger pow'r. 
And justly set the gem above the flow'r. 

Pope. 

ecu. 

As the laws are above magistrates, so are the mafis- 
tarates above the people: and it may truly be said, uiaX 
me magistrate is a speaking law, and the law a silent 
magbtnite. — Cicero. 
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ccm. 

They that govern most make least noise. You see 
when they row in a barge, they that do drudgery work, 
slash, and puff, and sweat; but he that ^vems, rits 
quietfy at me stem, and scarce is seen to stn*. — Sddcn, 

CCIV. 

Who would believe what strange bugbears 

Mankind creates itself, of fears. 

That spring, like fern, that insect weed. 

Equivocally, witliout seed. 

And have no possible foundation. 

But merely in th' imagination? 

And yet can do more dreadAil feats 

Thaji hags with aU their imps and teats; 

Mal£e more bewitch and haunt themselves. 

Than all their nurseries of elves. 

For fear does things so like a witch, 

'Tis hard t' unridme which is which; 

Set up communities of senses. 

To chop and change intelligences; 

As Rosicnician virtuosis 

Can see with ears, and hear with noses; 

And, when they neither see nor hear. 

Have more than both supply'd by fear. 

That makes them in the dark see visions. 

And hag themselves with apparitions. 

And, when their eyes discover least. 

Discern the subtlest objects best. 

Butkr. 

ccv. 

AU wit and humour, however excellent it may be in 
itself, which m the smallest deg^e wounds the feeling^ 
of another, is coarse unfeeling horse-play; and no person 
-who possesses either piety, grace, or g^ood manners, will 
use such jests as are mordentes et aeuleatiy bitter, poi- 
soned, injurious, or which in any way leave a sting be- 
hind them. — Burton, 

CCVI. 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor; an extra^'agunt 
maa grows poor by seenung rich.— /Sfcenj^aw- • 
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CCVIl. 

Reasons are the pillars of the fabrick of a sermon, but 
amilitudes are the windows which give the best lig;ht 
The fiuthful nunister avoids such stories, whose mention 
may su^^^t bad thoughts to the auditours, and will not 
use a lignt comparison to make thereof a grave applica^ 
tion, for fear lest his poyson gto further than his antidote. 

ccvm. 

If our sex were wise, a lover should have a cerdBcate 
from the last woman he served, how he was turned away, 
before he was received into the service of another; but 
at present any vagabond is welcome, provided he pro- 
mises to enter into our livery. It is wonderful, that we 
will not take a footman without credentials from hb 
last master: and in the g^atest concern of Ufe, we make 
Ao scruple of falling into a treaty with the most noto- 
rious onender in tms behaviour* against others. But 
this breach of commerce between the sexes proceeds 
from an unaccountable prevalence of custom, oy which 
a woman is to the last degree reproachable for being 
deceived, and a man suffers no loss of credit for being 
a deceiver. — Tatler, 

CCIX. 

As a man's salutation, so is the total of his character, 
in nothing do we lay ourselves so open, as in our man< 
jier of meeting and salutation.— Loro/er. 

ccx. 

'Tis not now who's stout and bold? 



But who bears hunger best, and cold? 
And he's approv'd the most deserving. 
Who longest can hold out at starving; 
And he that routs most pigs and cows. 
The formidablest man of prowess. 
So th' Bmperor Calig^ula, 
That triumph'd o'er the British sea. 
Took crabs and oysters prisoners. 
And lobster's 'stead of cuirasiers; 
Engag'd his legions in fierce bustles, 
Wim perri\miue8y prawns, and mussels^ 
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And led his troops with furious guUops, 
To chai*ge whole regiments of scallops; 
Not like their ancient way of war, 
To wait on his triumphal car; 
But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely ate his captives up. 
And left all war, by his example, 
-• Reduc'd to vict'ling of a camp well. 

9 Butler. 

CCXI. 
lYistead of whining complaints concerning' the ima- 
gined cruelty of their mistresses, if poets would address 
Sie same to their muse, they would act more agreeable 
to nature and to truth. — Sken^one. 

ccxn. 

Judge we by nature? habit can efface. 
Interest o'ercome, or policy take place. 
By actions^ those uncertainty divides; 
By pasaons?^ these dissimulation hides. 
Opinions? they still take a wider range: 
I^nd, if you can, in what you cannot change. 
Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes. 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Pope. 
CCXIll. 

Perhaps a rhymer is as necessary among servants of a 
house, as a dobbin with his bells at the head of a team. 
— Swiff 8 Advice to a Young Poet, 

CCXIV. 

A man may flatter himself as he pleases; but he will 
find that the women have more understancling in their 
own affairs than we have, and women of spirit are not to 
be won by mourners. He that can keep handsomely 
within rules, and support the carriage of a companion to 
his mistress, is much more likely to prevail, than he who 
lets her see the whole relish of his life depends upon 
ker. If possible, therefore, divert your mistress rather 
than sigh for her. — Steek, 
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CCXV. 

Be not so big^ed to any custom, as to worship it at 
the expense of truth. All is custom that roes on in con- 
tinuity: all customs are not alike beneficial to us.— ^»m- 
tnerman, 

CCXVI. 

The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word of a 
tapster; they are both the confinners of false reckon- • 
mgs, — ShaUspeare. | 

ccxvn, 

A tutor should not be continuallv thundering instruc- 
tion into the ears of his pupil, as if he'were pouring it 
through a funnel, but, after having put the kd, like a 
young horse, on a trot, before him, to observe his paces, 
and see what he is able to perform, should, accorcung to 
the extent of his capacity, mduce him to taste, to distin- 
guish, and to find out things for himself; sometimes open- 
iag the way, at otlier times leaving it to him to open; 
and by abating or increasing lus own pace, accommodate 
his precepts to the capacity of his pupU.— 3fo/ifat§7*f' 

CCXVIIT. 
It was said of John Lilbum, while living, by Judge 
Jenkins, " That if the world was emptied of all but him- 
self Lilbum would quarrel witii John, and John with 
Lilbum;" which part of his character gave occasion for 
the following lines at his death: — 

Is John departed, and is Lilbum gone 'f 
Farewell to both, to Lilbum and to John. 
Yet, being dead, take this advice from mc, 
Let them not both in one grave bury'd be : 
Lay John here, and LUbum thereabout. 
For if they should both meet, they would fall out. 

liotea to jButler^s Hudibras, 

CCXIX. 

It seems with wit and good-nature, " Utmm horum 
mavis accipe." Taste and good-nature are universally 
connected.— /S^ew^/we. 
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CCXX. 
The hours of a wise man are lengtliened by liis ideas, 
us those of a fool are by liis passions. The time of the 
t>ne b long, because he does not know what to do with 
it; so is that of the other, because he distinguishes cve- 
ly moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts^ or, in 
other words, because the one is always wisliing it away, 
and the other always enjoying it. — Addison, 

CCXXI. 
Like do^ in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squirrels in a 
chain, ambitious men still climb and climb, with great 
labour, and incessant anxiety, but never reach the top. 

CCXXII. 
The greatest dealers ui this world may be di\*ided into 
the ambitious, the covetous, and the voluptuous; and 
that all these men sell themselves to be slaves, tiiough 
to the vulgar it may seem a Stoical paradox, wiU appear 
to the wise so plain and obvious, tiiat they will scarce 
think it desenxs the labour of argumentation.— Cau;/e;y. 

CCXXIII. 
A translator dyes an autlior, like an old stuff, into a 
iiew colour, but can never give it the lusU-e of the first 
tincture; as silks that are twice dyed lose their glosses, 
and never receive a fsur colour. He is a small factor, 
that imports books of the growtli of one language into 
another, but it seldom turns to account; for the commo- 
dity is perishable, and the finer it is, the worse it en- 
dures transportation; as the most delicate of Indian fruits 
oe by no art to be brought over. Nevertheless he sel- 
dom fails in his purpose, which is to please himsdtf' and 
give the world notice that he imderstands one language 
more than it was aware of; and that done, he makes a 
saving return. He is a Tnichman, tiiat interprets be- 
tween learned writers and gentle readers, and uses both 
how he pleases; for he commonly mistakes the one, and 
misinformB the other. If he does not perfectly under- 
atand the full meaning of his author as well as he did 
Imnself, he is hut a copier, and therefore never comes 
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near the mastery of the original; and his labours are like 
dislies of meat twice drest, that become insipid^ and lose 
the pleasant taste they had at first. He diners fix>m an 
author as a fiddler does fi*om a musipian, that plays other 
men's compositions, but is not able to make any of fais 
own. All his studies tend to the ruin of the interests of 
linguists; for by making those books common that were 
understood but by few m the original, he endeavours to 
make the rabble as wise as himseu without taking pains, 
and prevents others fix)m studying languages, to under- 
stand that which they may know as well without them. 

CCXXIV. 

Trust him little who prjuses all, him less who censures 
aD, and him least who is indifferent about all. — Lavcder, 

ccxxv. 

There is no rule in the world to be made for writing 
letters, but that of being as neai* what you speak face to 
face as you can; which is so great a truth, that I am of 
opinion, writing has lost more mistresses than any one 
nustake in the whole legend of love. — Steele. 

CCXXVT. 

As a walled tottm is more worthier than a vUlage, so 
IS the forehead of a married man more honourable than 
the bare brow of a bachelor. — Shakspeare. 

ccxxvn. 

Some men make a womanish complaint, that it is a 
great misfortune to die before our time. I would ask 
what time? Is it that of nature? But she, indeed, has 
lent us life, as we do a sum of money, only no certain 
day is fixed for payment What reason tiien to complain, 
if she demands it at pleasure; since it was on tliis condi- 
tion you received it — Cicero. 

CCXXVIII. 
A virtuous woman should reject the first oflTer of mar- 
riage, as a g^od man does tiiat of a bishoprick; but I 
W(Hild advise neither the one nor the other to persist in 
refusing what they secretly approve. — dddison* 
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CCXXIX. 

A man of wit, who is naturally proud, abates nothing 
of his ptdde or stiifness for being" poor; on the contrary, 
if any tlung will soften him, and render him more pliant 
and socii^ie, it is a little prosperity. — Bruyere, 

ccxxx. 

Every good poet includes a critic; the reverse will 
not hold. — Skerutone. 

CCXXXL 

-As old sinners have all points 



O ' th * the compass in their bones and joints. 

Can by their pangs and aches find 

AH turns and ch:mges of the wind. 

And, better than by Napier's bones. 

Feel in their own the age of moons; 

So guilty uiuiers, in a state. 

Can by their crimes prognosticate. 

And in their consciences feel pain 

Some days before a show'r of rain. 

Sutkr, 
CCXXXII. 
Love is exactly like war, in this; that a soldier, though 
iie has escaped three w^ceks complete o' Saturday ni^t 
'—may nevertheless be shot through his heart on Sun- 
day morning. — Sterne. 

ccxxxm. 

Some men are more beholden to their bitterest ene- 
jnies^ than to friends who appear to be sweetness it- 
sel£ The former fi'equently tell the truth, but the lat- 
ter never. — Cato. 

CCXXXTV. 

The creditor, whose appearance gladdens the heart 
of a debtor, may hold his head in sunbeams, and his 
•foot on storms. — Lavaier, 

CCXXXV. 

A too idly reserved man, is one that is a fool with dis- 
•cretioriy or a strange piece of politician, that manages 
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the state of himself. His actions are his privy-council^ 
wherein no man must partake beside. He speaks under' 
rule and prescription^ and dares not show his teeth 
without Machiavel. He converses with his neighbour 
Sifi he would in Spsdn, and fears an inquisitive man as 
much as an inquisition. He suspects sdl questions for 
examinations, and thinks you would pick something out 
of him, and avoids you. He delivers you common mat* 
ters with great conjuration of alence, and whispers you 
in the ear acts of parliament You may as soon wrest a 
tooth from him as a paper, and whatsoever he reads is 
letters. He dares not talk of great men for fear of bad. 
comments, and he knows not how his words may be 
misapphed. Ask his opinion and he tells you his doubt; 
and he never hears any thing more astonishedly than 
what he knows before. His words are like the cards at 
primivist, here 6 is 18, and 7, 21; for thejr never signify 
what thev sound; but if he tell you he will do a tning, 
it is much as if he swore he would not. He is one, in- 
deed, that takes all men to be craftier than they are, 
and puts himself to a great deal of affliction to lunder 
their plots and designs, where they mean freely. He 
has been long a ridme to himself, but at last finds CEdi- 
pus; for his overacted dissimulation discovers him, and 
men do with him as they would with Hebrew letters* 
spell him backwards, and read him. — Bishop Earle. 

ccxxx^^. 

If the master takes no account of his servants, they 
will make small account of him, and care not what they 
spend, who are never brought to an audit. — Fuller. 

ccxxx^^I. 

The darts of love, like lightning, wound within. 
And, tho' they pierce it, never hurt the skin; 
They leave no marks behind them where they fly, 
Tho' thro* the tend'rest part of all, the eye. 

Butler. 

ccxxxvni. 

As ceremony is the invention of wise men to keep fools 
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at a distance, so good brcccling is an expedient to make 
fbols and wise men equals. — Steele. 

CCXXXIX. 

The ^fference there is betwixt honour and honest}', 
seems to be chiefly tiic motive: the mere honest man 
does that from duty, which the man of honour docs for 
the sake of character. — Sfienstone. 

CCXL. 

The scholars of modem times, perceiving how un- 
propitious the study of poetry, and otlier cle^^t and 
subume sciences, ^neraily prove to tlie acquisition of 
wealth, now sordidly apply tlieir minds to the more 
gainful employments of law, physic, and divinity. The 
prospect ot* lucre is now the only stimulus to learning; 
and ne is the deepest arithmetician, who can count the 
greatest number of fees; the truest geometrician* 
who can measure out tlie largest fortune; the most per- 
fect astrologer, who can best turn the rise and fall of 
others' stars to lus own advantage; the ablest optician^ 
who can most reflect upon himself the beneficialbeams 
of great men's fiivours; the mostin^nious mechanic, who 
can raise himself to the liighest pomt of preferment; and 
tlie soundest theologian, who can preach himself into 
an excellent lining. — Burton. 

CCXLI. 

Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny; Pliilo, a 
privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a silent cheat; Theo- 
critus^ a delightful prejudice; Cameades, a solitary king- 
dom; Domitian said, that nothing was more grateilu; 
Aristotle affirmed^ that beaut}- was better tlian all the 
letters of recommendation in tlie world; Homer, that 
't^-as a glorious gift of nature : and Ovid, alluding to him, 
calls it a favour bestowed by the gods. — fVom the lUu 
Han, 

CCXLII. 

A man endowed with great perfections, without good- 
breeding, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, but 
always wants change for his ordinary occa^ons. — Sieele. 
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CCXLUI. 

Thos much the poet must necessarily borrow of the phi- 
losopher, as to be master of the common topics of mora- 
lity. He must at least be specially honest, and in all ap- 
pearance a friend to rirtue throughout his poem. The 
good and wise will abate him uothmg in this kind. And 
uie people, though corrupt, are, in the main, best satis- 
fied with this conduct. — Shaftesbury, 

ccxuv. 

Each heart is a world of nations, classes, and indiridu- 
als; full of friendships, enmities, indifferences; full of 
being and decay, of hfe and death; the past the present^ 
and ue future r tiie springs of health and endues of dis- 
ease: here j(Ar and grief, hope and fear, love and hate^ 
fluctuate, and toss the sullen and the gay, the hero and 
the coward, the giant and the dwarf, deformity and beau- 
ty, on ever-restless waves. You find all witmn yourself 
that you can find without: the number and character 
of your friends within, bear an exact resemblance to 
your external ones; and yoiu* internal enemies are Just 
as many, as inveterate, as irreconcilable, as those 'with- 
out; the world that surrounds you is the magic glass of 
the world, and of its forms within you; the brighter you 
are yourself, so much brighter are your friends; so much 
more polluted your enemies. Be assured then, that to 
know yourself perfectly, you have only to set down a 
true statement of thpse that have ever loved or hated 
you. — LcBoaler, 

CCXLV. 
Honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a sauce 
to sugar. — Shakspeate, 

CCXLVI. 

Nor can the rigoiirousest course 
Prevaul, unless to make us worse; 
"Who still the harsher we are us'd. 
Are further off from b*ing reduc'd. 
And scorn t * abate, for any ills. 
The least punctilios of our wills. 
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a world of pains taken, and the best years of life spent 
in collecting' a set of thoughts in a college for the conduct 
of life, and, after all, the man so qualmed shall hesitate 
in his speech to a good suit of clothes, and want c<mi- 
mon sense before an agreeable woman. Hence it is^ 
that wisdom, valour, justice, and learning, cannot keep 
a man in countenance that is possessed with these excel- 
lences, if he want that inferior art of life and behaviour, 
called good-breeding. — Steek. 

CCL. 

It is vdth narrow-souled people as with narrow-necked 
bottles; the less they have in them, the more noise they 
make in pouring it out — Fope. 

ecu. 

(Love,) I, forsooth, in love! I, that have been love's 

whip; 
A very besulle to a humorous sigh: 
A critic; nay, a night-watch constable; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy. 
Than whom no mortal so ma^ficcnt! 
This wimpled, wining, purbhnd, wajrward boy; 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Don Cupid; 
Regent of love rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
TTie ancnnted sovereign of sighs and g^roans, 

Liege of all hnterers and malcontents. 

• • • » » 

Sole emperator and great general 

Of trottmg parators. — O my httle heart. — 

And I to be a corporal of his field. 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop I 

IVhat^ 1! I love! 'I sue! 1 seek a wife! 

- A woman, that is like a German clock, 

' Still a repairing: ever out of firame; 

• And never going aright; being a watch. 
But being watch'd that it may still go right? 

Skakspeare, 
CCLII. 
Our minds are of suchu make, that they naturally give 
themselves up to every diversion which they are mucb 
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sccustomed to, and wc always find that pUy, when fol- 
lowed with assiduity, engrosses the whole woman. She 
quickly ^rows uneasy in her own family, takes but littlQ 
pleasure m all the domestic innocent endearments of life, 
and gpx)W8 more fond of Pom, than of her husband.— 
Gumian. 

CCLin. 
Were a man of pleasure to arriye at the full extent of 
his several wishes, he must immediately feel himself miser- 
able. It is one species of despair to have no room to 
hope for any addition to one's happiness. His followi^ig^ 
wish must then be to wish he had some fresh object for 
lus wishes: a strong argument that our minds and bo- 
^es were both meant to be for ever active. — Skerutone. 

CCLIV. 
Scholars cannot avoid the painful and alarming rccol- 
lectknif that in this race for literary fame, *'many are 
called, but few chosen;" and that the high distinction 
wluch accompanies the character of a real scholar, de- 
pends more upon nature than art: all are not equally ca- 
pable and docile; ex omni Ugno rum fit Mereurius, 
Kings may create major^ knights, barons, and other of- 
ficers, but cannot make scholars, philosophers, artists, 
orators^ and poets. — Burton, 

CCLV. 

A young raw preacher is a bird not yet fledged, that 
hath hopped out of his nest to be chirping on a hedge, 
and wiU be straggling abroad at what peril soever. The 
pace of his sermon is a full career, and he runs wildly 
over hill and dale, till the clock stop him. The labour 
of it is chiefly in his lungs; and the only thing he has 
made in it himself, is the faces. His action is all pas- 
sion, and his speech interjections. He has an excellent 
&caity in bemoaning the people, and spits with a very 
good grace. His style is compounded of twenty seve- 
ral men% only his body imitates some one extraoroinary- 
He will not draw his liandkercher out of his place, nor 
blow his nose ^iotboiit discretion. His commendation ii» 
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that he never looks upon book; and indeed he was ne^ 
ver used to it. He preaches but once a year, though 
twice on Sunday; for the stuff is still the same, omy 
the dressing a little altered: he has more tricks with a 
sermon, than a tailor with an old cloak, to turn it, and 
piece it, and at last quite disguise it with a new preface. 
If he have waded farther in nis profession, and would 
show reading of his own, his authors are postUs, and his 
school-diyinity a cstechi^. — Bishop Earle, 

CCLVI. 

Those alone may be vouched for who are good alone. 
Those who are not e^ood alone, may be bettered by as- 
sodation; good company cannot pejorate^^mmei4»>. 

ccLvn. 

When you have pared away all the vanity, what solid 
and natural contentment does there remain, which may 
not be had with five hundred pounds a year? — Cowley, 

ccLvni. 

Every one that flatters thee. 
Is no fnend in misery. 
Words are easy like the wind} 
Faithful friencb are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend, 
"Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 
But if store of crowns be scant. 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodi^. 
Bountiful they will mm call; 
And with such like flattering; 
" Pity but he were a king." 

Shakspeare* 

ccux. 

If wit is to be measured by the circumstances of time 
and place, there is no man has generally so little of that 
talent as he who is a wit by profession. What he says* 
instead of arian^ from the occasion, has an occasion in- 
vented to bring It in. Thus he is new for no other rea- 
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son, but that he tklks like nobody else: but has taken 
up a method of his own, without commerce of dialogic- 
with other people.— sV/iMir. 

CCLX. 
Great wits have only been preferred 
In princes* trains to be interr*d. 
And, when they cost them ribthing", plac'd, 
Amonfif tiieir followers not the last^ 
But while they liv'd were far enough 
From all admittances kept off. 

Bufler. 
CCLXI. 
A moderate knowledge in the little niles of good- 
breeding, gives a man some assurance, and makes him 
easy in aU compames. For want of this, I have seen a 
professor of a liberal science at a loss to salute a lady: 
and a most excellent mathematician not aole to deter- 
imne whether he should stand or sit while my lord 
dnnk to lum. — BudgtU. 

CCLXir. 
Whoever dhall know himself may boldly be his own 
trumpeteTj and fisten with less danger to parasites and 
flatterersy who, with immoderate praise, oombast epi- 
thets^ glozing titles, and false eulogiums, so bedaub, ap- 
plaud, and gOd over many a silly undeserving man, that 
they drive mm quite out of his wits. — MbrUaigne. 

ccLxin. 

The greatest authors in their most serious works, 
made frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bishop 
Andrews, and the tragecties of Shakspeare, are full m 
them. The nnner was punned into repentance by the 
former, as in the latter nothing is more usual than to 
see a hero weeping and qmbbung for a dozen lines to- 
gether. — JbkUmm, 

CCLXn'. 

Those that fly may fight again. 

Which he can never do that's slain. 

Hence thnely running's no mean part 

Of coadtiet, m the martiat art, 

vn 
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By which some glorious feats acluevc> 

As citizens by breaking thrive, 

And cannons conquer armies while 

They seem to draw off and recoil; 

Is held the gallant'st course and bravest. 

To great exploits, as well as safest; 

That spares th' expence of time and pains, 

And clang'rous beating out of brains; 

And, in the end, prevails as certain 

As those that never trust to fortune; 

But make their fear do execution 

Beyond the stoutest resolution; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow. 

And, only^ trembling, ovcrtlirow. 

If th' ancients crown'd their bravest men 

That only sav'd a citizen. 

What victory cou'd e'er be won. 

If ev'ry one would save but one ' 

Or fight endane^r'd to be lost, 

"Where all resolve to save the most r 

By this means when a battle's won. 

The war's as far from being done; 

For those that save themselves, and fly, 

Go halves, at least, i' th' victory. 

BxUkr. 

CCLXV. 

If you should see a man, who were to cross from Dp- 
Ter to Calais, run about very busy and solicitous, and 
trouble himself many weeks before in making provisions 
for his voyage, would you commend him for a cautious 
and discreet person, or laugh at him for a timorous and 
impertinent coxcomb } A man, who is exces»ve in hb 
pains and diligence, and who consumes the greatest 
part of his time in furnishing the renuunder with all 
conveniences and even superfluities, is to angels and 
vise men no less ridiculous; be does as little consider 
the shortness of his passage, tliat he might proportion 
his cares accordingly. It is, alas! so narrow a strait be- 
twixt the wcnnb and the gvMre, tbst it nught be called 
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the Pas de Vie^ as well as that the Pas de Calaii. — 
Cowley, 

CCLXVI. 
Surely that preaching* which comes from the soul, 
most works on the souL Son^ have questioned ven- 
triloquism, when men speak stranfi^y out of their bel- 
lies, whether it can be oone lawfuBy or no: might I coin 
the word cordiloquie, when men draw the doctrines out 
of their hearts, sure all would count this lawful and 
commendable. — FuUar. 

ccLxvn. 

In matters of learning and philosoph\*, the practice of 
pulling down is far pleasanter, and affords more enter- 
tainment, tlian that of buildin|^ and setting up. Man^ 
have succeeded to a miracle, m the first, who have mi 
serably (ailed in the latter of these attem])ts. We may 
find a thousand engineers, who can sap, undermine, and 
blow up, with admurable dexterity for one single one, 
who can build a fcnt, or lay the platform of a citadel. 
And thoi^ conptssion in real war may make ti^ ruin- 
ous practice less deligfatfii], 'tis certain that in tbe lite- 
rate Dv^arring wotld, the springing of mines, tlie blo^-ing 
up of towers, bastions, and ramparts of philosophy, 
with systems, hypotheses, opinions, and doctrines, into 
the air, is a spectacle of all other ^e most naturally re- 
joicing. — Shafletbwry. 

ccLxvni. 

The common humour of all gamesters is, whilst they 
win, to be always jovial, merry, good-natured, and free; 
but, on the contrary, if they lose even the smallest tri- 
fle, a angle hit at backgammon, or a dealing at cards 
for twopence a game, they are so choleric and testy, 
that they frequently break into violent passions, utter 
the most impious oatlis, and horrid imprecations, and be- 
come so mad that no man dare to speak to them. But, 
alas.' thev have in general, especiaUy if their stakes be 
large and excessive, more occasion to regret their win-, 
ning than loaag^ for, as Seneca <iu^ observes, tb^ 
gains we aot nm^fifrajhriunm, ^ inmdimr not foiiune s 
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^fts, but misfortune's buts to lead them on to thdr 
common catastrophe, begg^aiy and nun. — Burton's jSna- 
tomy of Mdancholy, 

CCLXIX. 
It is rery wonderful to see persons of the best sense 
paiuni^ away a dozen hours together in shuffling and 
dividing a pack of cards, with no other comrersadon but 
what is made up of a few g^ame phrases, and no other 
ideas but those of black or red spots ranged together in 
different iig^ures. Would not a man laugh to hear any 
one of hb species complaining that life is short? — ^tc- 
tator. 

CCLXX. 

A liar be^s with making falsehood appear like truth 
and ends with making truth itself appear like fidsehood. 
—^Shenstont* 

CCLXXI. 

Tho' wit never can be leam'd. 

It may b' assum'd, and own'd, and eam'd, 
UtAnd, like our noblest fruits, improved. 

By b*in^ transplanted and removed; 

And as it bears no certsdn rate. 

Nor pays one penny to the state. 

With which it turns no more t' account 

Than virtue, fidth, and merit's wont. 

Is neither moveable, nor rent. 

Nor chattel, goods, nor tenement. 

Nor was it ever pass'd b' entail. 

Nor settled upon the heirs-male; 

Or if it were, like ill-got land. 

Did never faU to a second-hand; 

So 't is no more to be engross'd. 

Than sunshine or the air enclos'd. 

Butler. 
CCLXXII. 

A " smart fellow" is always an appellation of praise, 

and is a man of double capacity. The true cast or mould 

in which you ma^yr be sure to know him is, when his live^ 

iihood or education is in the civil list, and you see him 
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express a \ ivaclty or mettle above the way he is in by a 
little jerk in his motion, short trip in his steps, wcU- 
fioicied lining of bis coat, or any other indications which 
ma^ be given in a vigorous dress. Now, what possible 
insmuadon can there be, that it is a cause of quarrel for 
a man to sa^, he idlowB a ^ntleman really to be wliat 
his tailor, his hosier, and his milliner, liave conspired to 
make him! I confess, if any person who appealed to 
me had said, he was •'not a smart fellow," there had 
been cause for resentment; but if he stands to it that 
he is one, he leaves no manner of ground for misunder- 
standing. Indeed it is a most lamentable thing, tliat 
there should be a dispute raised upon a man's saying ano- 
ther is what he plainly takes pains to be thought. — 

ccLxxm. 

An epigrammatist is a poet of small wares, whoKC 
muse is short-winded, and quickly out of breath. She 
flies like a goose, that is no sooner upon the wing, but 
down again. He was ori^piBlly one of those authors 
that used to write upon white walls, fiom whence his 
works being^ collected and put together, pass in the 
world, like single money among those who oeal in small 
matters. His wit is like fire in a flint, that is nothing 
while it is in, and nothing again as soon as it is out. 

He is a kind of vagabond writer, that is never out of 
his way; for nothing is bende the purpose with liim, 
that proposes none at aU. Ifis wcxrks are like a run- 
ning oanquet, that have much variety but little of a sort; 
for he deals in nothing but scraps and parcels, hkc a 
tailor's broker. — Butar, 

CCLXXIV. 

There are no persons more solicitous about the pre- 
servation of rank, than those who have no rank at all. 
Observe the humours of a country christening, and you 
will find no court in Christendom so ceremonious as the 
quality of Brentford. — Shensione. 
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CCLXXV. 

Wine is frequently the sole cause of melancholy, e»- 
peciaUy if it be immoderately used; and Guianerius re- 
lates a story of two Dutchmen, whom he entertained in 
hb own house, who drank so much wine, that in the 
short space of a month, they both became so melancho- 
ly, that the one could do nothing but sing, and the 
oilier sigh. A cup of generous wine, however, io 
those whose minds are still or motionless, is, in my opi- 
nion, excellent phytic. — Burton. 

CCLXXVI. 

In this enlightened age, I am bold enough to confess, 
that we are generally men of untaught feelings; that 
instead of casting away all our old prejudices, we che- 
rish them to a very considerable deg^e, and, to take 
more shame to ourselves, we cherish them because they 
are prejudices; and the longer they have lasted, and the 
more generally they have prevwled, the more we che- 
rish them. We are afrsdd to put men to live and trade 
each on his own private stock of reason; because we 
suspect that this stock in each man is sniall, and that 
the indiidduals would do better to avail themselves of 
the general bank and capital of nations and of ages.— 
Burke. 

CCLXXVn. 

A man who publishes his works in a volume, has an 
infinite advantage over one who commumcates his wn- 
lings to the world in loose tracts and single pieces. Wc 
do not expect to meet with any thing in a bulky volume^ 
till after some heavy preamble, and several words of 
course, to prepare the reader for what follows. Nay, 
authors have established it as a kind of rule, that a man 
ought to be dull sometimes; as the most severe reader 
miikes allowances for many rests and nodding-places in 
a voluminous writer. This gave occasion to the famous 
Greek proverb, that "a great book is a great evil.**— 
Jlddison. 
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ccLXXvni. 

It is a common shift to charge that upon the ingnti- 
tilde of the receiver, wluch, in truth, is most cooimoii. 
]y the levity and indiscretion of the giver; for all circum- 
stances must be duly weighed to consummate the action. 
— Seneca. 

CCLXXK. 

It is the glory and merit of some men to write well^ 
and of others not to write at all. — Bruyere. 

CCLXXX. 

Words are but lackeys to sense, and will dance at 
tendance without wages or compulsion: Verba non tnci- 
ta segtieniur, — Swift 

CCLXXXI. 
— Learned men oft greedily pursue 
Thin^ that are rather wonderful than true. 
And m their nicest speculations, chuse 
To make their own mscoveries strange news. 
And nat'rsd hist'iy rather a Gazette 
Of rarities stupendous and far-fet; 
Believe no tniths are worthy to be known. 
That are not strongly vast and overgrown. 
And strive to explicate appearances. 
Not as they're probable, but as they please. 
In vain endeavour nature to suborn, 
Andy for their psuns, are justly paid with scorn. 

Butler, 
CCLXXXn. 
Rural esquires are to the last degree exces^ve in their 
food: an esquire of Norfolk eats two pounds of dump- 
Hn^ every meal, as if obliged to do^ it by order: an es- 
ouire of Hampshire is as ravenous in devouring hogs' 
nesh: one of Essex has as little merc^ on calves. But 
I must take the liberty to protest against them, and ac- 
quunt those persons, that it is not tne quantity th^ eat, 
but the manner of eating, that shows an esquire.— >/^tti!p. 

ccLxxxni. 

Let princes gather 



My dust into a glass, and learn to spend 
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Their hour of state— that's all they have — for when 
That's out. Tune never turns th« c^ass ag^un. 

7%e Trwtor----JSkirley, 

CCLXXXrV. 

A system-monger, who without knowing any thing of 
the world by experience, has formed a system of his 
own in his dusty cell^ lays it down for e:cample, that 
(from the general nature of manldnd) flattery is pleasing. 
He will therefore flatter. But how? Why, indiscrimi- 
nately. And instead of preparing and heightening the 
piece judiciously, with soft colours, and a delicate pen- 
cil, with a coarse brush, and a great deal of white-wash^ 
he daubs and besmears the piece he means to adorn.— 
Chesterfield. 

CCLXXXV. 
Deem as ye list upon ^ood cause, 
I may or think of this or that; 
But what or why myself best knows. 

Whereby 1 tmnk and fear not. 
But thereunto I well may think 

The doubtful sentence of this clause, 
I would it were not as I think; 
I would 1 thought it were not. 

For if I thought it were not so. 

Though it were so, it griev'd me not; 
Unto my thought it were as tho' 

I hearkened though I hear not. 
At that I see I cannot wink, 

Kor from my thought so let it go: 
I would it were not as I think; 

I would I thought it were not. 

SirT, Wyatt-'doubHngkie Lady's faiih. 

CCLXXXVI. 

When I behold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fe- 
vers and lethargies, with other innumerable distempers, 
lying in ambuacade among the dishes. Nature delights 



in the most plain and ample diet Every animal, but 
man, keeps to one dish. Herbs are the food fi this 
species, fish of that, and flesh <^ a third. Man ialls 
upon every thing that comes in his way; not the smal- 
lest fruit or excrescence of the earth, scarce a berry or 
a mushro<»n can escape him. — jidtUson. 

ccLxxxvn. 

Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women's wit, 

Shakspeare. 

ccLXxxvm. 

As riches and favour forsake a man, we discover him 
to be a fod, but nobody could find it out in liis pros- 
perity.— Jlwycrf. 

CCLXXXIX. 

Famando. You have, then, a mistress. 
And thrive upon her favours — but thou art 
My brother: 111 deliver thee a secret: 
I was at St. Sebastian's, last Sunday, 
At vespers. 

Ihmciseo. It is a secret that you went to church * 
Tou need not blush to tell your ^ostly father. 

Fernando. I prithee leave thy impertinence: there I 
saw 
So sweet a fiice, so harmless, so intent 
Upon her prayers; it frosted my devotion 
To gaze upon her, till by degrees I took 
Her fair idea, through my covetous eyes. 
Into my heart, and Know not how to ease 

It ance of the impresaon. 

* * * * * 

Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Wliicn suddenly took birth, but, overweigh'd 
"Witli its own swelling, dropped upon her bosom. 
Which, by reflection of her light appeared 
As Nature meant her sorrow for an ornament. 
Afler, her looks grew cheer^, and I saw 
A smile shoot grtceful upward from her. eyes, 
Vol n. G 
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As if they gain*d a victory o'er grief; 
And with it many beams t\nsted themselves. 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven. 

Z%c Brothera-^Skirletf. 

ccxc. 

What is said by the chemists of their darling mercuiy, 
18 perhaps true of eveiy body through the whole crea- 
tion, that, if a thousand lives should be spent upon it, 
all its properties would not be found out. — Johmon. 

CCXCI. 

It is a common thing to screw up justice to the pitch 
of an injury. A man mav be over-n^hteous, and why 
not over-grateful too ^ There is a mischievous excess, 
that borders so close upon ingratitude, that it is no easy 
matter to distinguish the one from the other: but there 
is goodwill at the bottom of it (however distempered) 
for it is effectually but kindness out of the ^"its.— /Sfe- 
neca. 

ccxcu. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people 
take in << speaking theur nunds.'' A man of this make 
will say a rude thmg, for the mere pleasuro of saving it, 
when an opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might £ive 
preserved his friend, or made his fortune. — Steae. 

ccxcni. 

Unnumber'd maladies (man's) joints invade. 
Lay sieg^ to life, and press the dire blockade; 
But unextinguish'd avarice still remains. 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains; 
He turns with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgajges oi lands; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes. 
Unlocks lus g^ld, and counts it ^1 he dies. 

Johnson. 
CCXCIV. 
As the sword of the best tempered metall is most 
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flexible; so tlic truly generous arc most pliant and cour- 
teous in their behaviour to tlicir inferiors. — FuUtr. 

ccxcv. 

It is hard for a haughty man ever to forgive one that 
has caught him in a fiodt, and whom he knows has 
reason to complain of him: his resentment never sub- 
sides till he has regained the advantage he lost, and 
found means to make the other do him equal wrong. — 
Bruyare. 

CCXCVI. 

Irregularity and want of method are only supportable 
in i|ien of great learning or genius, who are often too 
iuU to be exact, and therefore choose to throw down 
their pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be 
at the pains of strmging them. — Additon^ 

ccxcvn. 

There is not any benefit so glorious in itself, but it 
may yet be exceedingly sweetened, and improved by 
the mumer of conferring it The virtue, I know, rests 
in the intenis the profit in the judicious apphcation of 
the matter; bul^ the beau^ and ornament ot an obliga- 
tion, lies in the manner of it — Seneca, 

ccxcvm. 

Hie modem device of consulting indexes, is to read 
books hebraically, and begin where others usually end. 
And this is a compendious way of coming to an acquunt- 
anee with authors; for authors are to be used like 
lobsters, you must look for the best meat in the tails, 
and lay the bodies back again in the dish. Your cun- 
mnffest thieves (and what else are readers, who only 
vead to borrow, i. e. to steal) use to cut off the port- 
m a n teau from behind, wiUiout staying to dive into the 
pockets of the owner.— fi!u«/j?. 

CCXCIX. 
To gain the finrour, and hear the applauses of our con- 
temporaries, is, indeed, equally demrable with any other 
I>ren>gative of supericuity, because fiime may be of me 
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to smooth the patlis of life, to terrify oppotttimi» tad 
fortify tnnqnilU^; but to what end shall we be the 
darlings of mankind, when we can no longer receive 
any benefits from their favour? It is more reasonable to 
wish for reputation, while it majr yet be enjcyed, as 
Anacreon calls upon his compamoiis to give mm for 
present use the wine and garlands which they purpose 
to bestow upon hiatomh.-^oknson. 

ccc. 

Silence! coeval with eternity; 

Thou wert, ere Nature's self began to be; 

Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept ^t in thee. 

• • » » * 

TOe tongue mov*d gently first, and speech was low. 
Till wrangling science taught it noise and show. 
And wicked wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 
But rebel wit deserts thee oft in vain: 
Lost in the maze of woods he turns again. 
And seeks a surer states and courts thy gentle reign. 
Pope — in imitation of the Earl of Bochester, 

CCCI. 

There is no benefit so large but mali^pity will still 
lessen it: none so narrow which a good mterpretation 
viU not enlar^. No man can ever be gpsieful that 
views a benem on the wrong side; or takes a g^ood office 
by the wrong handle. The avaricious man is naturaliy 
ungratefo)^ for he never thinks he has enough; but with- 
onst considering what He has^ only minds w&t he covets. 
Some pretend want of power to make a competent re» 
turn, aoid you shall find in others a kind el g^raceless 
modesty, that makes a man ashamed of requiting as 
obligation, because it is a confession, tiiat he has re- 
ceived one. — Seneca, 

cccn. 

When I myself had twice or thrice made a resolute 
resstance unW ang^r, the like beiell me that did the 
Thebans; who having once foiled the Lacedemonians 
(who before that time had held tliemsclves invincible) 
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insver afler lost so much as one battle which they fought 
•gainst them.~Plutorc/k. 

cccm. 

Opiniators natatally differ 
From other men; as wooden leg^ are stiflTer 
Than those of pliant joints, to ^eld And bow, 
"Winch way soe'er they are design'd to go. 

Butler. 

CCCIV. 

It is said by modem philosophen, that not only the 
great globes of matter are thinly scattered through the 
muverse, but the hardest bodies are so porous, that if all 
matter were compressed to perfect solidity, it might be 
contsuned in a cxibe of a few feet. In like manner, if all 
Ae employment of life were crowded into the time 
which it really occupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or 
hours, would be sumcient for its accomplishment, so far 
as the mind was engaged in the performance. For such 
is the inequality of our coiporeal to our inteUectual fau 
cultiefl^ that we contrive in minutes what we execute in 
years^ and the soul often stands an idle spectator of the 
labour of the hands and expecUtion of the feet. — Johnson, 

CCCV. 
■ All controversies that can never end, had better per- 
haps never begin. The best is to take words as they are 
mocft common^ spoke and meant, like coin, as it most 
cmrently passes, without reusing scruples upon the weight 
of the aUoy, unless the cheat or the defect be gross and 
evident. — JStr W. Temple. 

CCCVI. 
People seldom improve, when they have no other mo- 
del but themselves to copy afler. — Ctoldsmith. 

cccvn. 

Let honesty and industry be thy constant companions; 
and. 
Spend one penny, less than thy clear gains. 

©2 
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Then shall thy hide-botmd pocket soon begin to thrive : 
and will never again cry with the empty belly-ache; 
neither will creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor 
hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole he- 
misphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring op in 
every comer of thy hearts Now, therefore, embraee'^se 
rules and be happy. Banish the bleak winds of sorrow 
from thy mind, and. live independent. Then ^lak thou 
be a man, and not hide thy face at the approach of the 
rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling little when the sons 
of fortune walk at thy right hand: for independency, 
whether with little or much, is good fortune, and places 
thee on even ground with the proudest of the gpolden- 
fteece. Oh, then, be wise, and let industry walk with 
thee in the morning, and attend thee until thou reachest 
the evening hour for rest Let honesty be as the breath 
of thy sou5 and never forget to have a penny, when all' 
thy expenses are enumerated and paid: then shalt thou 
reach the point of happiness, and independence shall 
be thy shield and buckler, thy helmet and crown; then 
shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch 
because he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse because the 
hand which offers it wears a ring set with diamonds. — 
FravMbu 

CCC\T1I. 

To men addicted to delights, business is an interrup- 
tion; to such as are cold to delights, business is an en- 
tertainment. For which reason it was said to one who 
commended a dull man for his application, ' No thanks 
to him; if he had no business, he would have notliing 
to do.* — Stede. 

CCCIX. 

We are sometimes apt to wonder, to see those people 
proud who have done the meanest things; whereas a 
consciousness of having done poor things, and a shame of 
hearing it, often fnakcs the composition we call pride.— 
Pope. 

cccx. 

The truth is, like your coat of arms. 

Richest when plainest I do fisar the wor^ 
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Hath tired you, and yoii seek a cell to rest in 
As birds that wing it o'er the sea, seek ^ps 
Titt they get breath, and then they flv away. 

7b a melanehofy lori. — Shirleif. 

CCGXI. 

Some people tak« more care to hide their wisdom 
thtti their folly.— iSSwi/f?. 

cccxn. 

' The true gentleman finds no more favour from his 
schoolmaster, than his schoolmaster finds diligence in 
liim, whose rod respects persons no more than buUets 
are partiall in a battel. — Fuller. 

cccxm. 

To give and to lose is nothing; but to lose and to give 
still, i»the part of a great mind. — Seneca. 

CCCXIV. 

To make a fine gentleman several trades are required, 
but ehiefiy a barber: you have undoubtedly heard of tiie 
Jewish champion, whose streng^ lay in his hair: one 
would think that the English were for placing all wis- 
dom there. To appear wise notliing more is requisite 
here, than for a man to borrow hair from the heads c^ 
an his neijg^hbours, and clap it like a bush upon his own: 
the disti^ibutors of law and physic stick on such quanti- 
ties, tiiiat it is almost impossiole, even in idea, to distin- 
guish between the head and hiur. — GMsmith. 

cccxv. 

Cunmng has only private selfish lums, and sticks at 
nodiing miich may make them succeed. Discretion has 
large imd extended views, and, like a weU-foimed eye, 
ccmmiandBa whole h<mEon: cunning is a Idnd^of short- 
sightedhesB, that discovers the minutest objects which 
are near at hand* but is not able to discern things at a 
distance. DIseivtion, the more it is discovered, gives a 
greater authority to the person who possesses it: cun- 
mng, when it 18^ once detected, h)6«» its forces md makes 
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a man incapable of brining about even those events 
which he might have done, l^dhe passed only for a plaJn 
man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide 
to us in all the duties of ufe : cunning is a Und of instinct, 
that only looks out after our immemate interest and wel- 
fire. Discretion b only found in men of strong sense 
and |;ood understandings: cunning is often to be met 
with m brutes themselves, and in persons who are but 
the fewest removes from them. In short, cunning is 
only the mimic of discretion, and ma;^ pass upon weak 
men, in the same manner as vivacity is often nustaken 
for wit, and gravity for wisdom. — Addison. 

CCCXVI. 

— — As the most forward bud 
is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tum'd to folly. 

iS^iakspeare. 

cccxvn. 

He that does g^d to another man, does also good to 
himself; not only in the consequence, but in the very act 
of doing it; for the conscience of well-doing is an ample 
reward. — Seneca, 

cccxvm. 

In love, the state which fiUs the heart with a deme 
of solicitude next that of an author: it has been held a 
maxim, that success is most easily obtained by indirect 
and unperceived approaches; he who too soon professes 
himself a lover, raises obstacles to liis own wishes, and 
those whom disappointments have taught experience, 
endeavour to conceal their pasuon till they beheve their 
mistress wishes for the discovery. The same method, 
if it were practicable to writers, would save manv com- 
plaints of the severity of the age, and the caprices of 
critkism. If a man could g^de imperceptibly into the 
fiivour of the public, and only proclaim his pretensions 
to litenuy honours when he is sure of not being reject- 
edy he might commence author with bettejr hopes^ as bis 
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£uling;s mi^lit escape contempt though he shall never 
attain mucn regaid. — Johnson, 

CCCXK. 

You may take my wofd, that mne parts in ten of a 
man's sense or his nonsense, his successes and miscar- 
riages in the world depend upon their motions and acti- 
vity, and the different tracks and trains you put them 
into; so diat when they are once set a going, whether 
right or '^mn^ 'tis not a half-penny matter,— away they 
go clattering nke hey-go mad{ and by treading the same 
steps over and over again, they presently make a road of 
it, as plain and as smootii as a gscrden-wsuk, which, when 
they are once used to, the d — ^1 himself sometimes shall 
not be able to drive them off it. — Sterne. 

cccxx. 

Lcrrc looks aloft, and laughs to scorn all such as griefs 

annoy. 
The mcve extreme their pas»ons be, the greater is his 

Tim* JUmt^ aa victor of the field, triumphs above the 

And JBfit tft see his subjects lie with li'ring deaih in 



BaC dbe Biadain leta drive a shaft, and gaUs this bnig>* 

Be pfcickr hia phnnes, unbends hi» bow, and sets ham 

new to school; 
Whereby this boy that bragged late, as conqueror over 

aU, 
Now ]4elda hiBMeif unta D^ain, his vassid, and his 

thsaU. 

cecxxi. 

A man ef the best parts, and the greatest iJearonig, if 
he doe» vnA, knew the world by his own experience and 
observatioDjwill be very absord: and coneequently veiy 
unwelcome in company. He may say very good t»ii^ 
but they will be prabiiMy so ill4imed, mi^pMed, or mi^ 
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properly addressed, that he had much better hold lus 
tongue. — Chesterfield, 

cccxxn. 

Most people are so unseasonable, not to say shameless^ 
as to desire their friends should be what they themselves 
cannot attain to; and expect more from them than they 
are willing to gpive in return. In justice, however, one 
should first be a gfood man himself, and then cultivate 
fiiendship with those of his own character. — Cicero, 

cccxxni. 

All wit does but divert men fix)m the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood. 
And force mistaJke and ignorance to own 
A better sense than commonly is known. 

Buikr, 

CCCXXIV. 

As there are no laws extant against ingpratitude, so it 
]S utterly impossible to contrive any, that in all circum- 
stances shall reach it If it were actionable, there would 
not be courts enough in the whole world to try the 
causes in. There can be' no setting a da^ for the re- 
quiting of benefits, as for the payment of money; nor 
any estnnate upon the benefits themselves; but the whole 
matter rests in the conscience of both parties: and then 
there are so many degrees of it, that the same rule will 
never serve all. — Seneca, 

cccxxv. 

To the passionate fondness for distinction are owing 
various frolicksome and irregular practices, as sall3ring 
out into nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, sing- 
ing of catches, beatii^ the watch, getting drunk twice 
u day, killing a great number of horses; with many 
other enterprises of the like fiery nature; for certainly 
manv a man is more rakish and extravagant than he 
vooid willingly be, were there not others to look on 
And giye their approbation.— iJug-Aey. 
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CCCXXVI. 

Our foreiathers and ancestors, in all times, have been 
of this nature and dispoation, that upon the winning of a 
battle, they have chosen rather, for a sign and memorial 
of thdir triumphs and victories, to erect trophies and mo- 
numents in the hearts of the vanquished, by clemency 
than by architecture in the lands which ^y have con- 
<}uerea. For they did hold in greater estmiation the 
lively remembrance of men, purchased by liberality, 
than the dumb inscription of arches, pillars, and pyra- 
mids, subject to the mjuries of storms and tempests, 
and to the envy of every one. — Mabelau. 

CCCXXVU. 

In private conversation between intimate friends, the 
wisest men very often talk like the weakest, for indeed 
the talking wim a friend b nothing else but thinking 
aloud. — Jmdiaon, 

cccxxvm. 

An epithet or metaphor drawn from nature ennobles 
art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from art deg^rades na- 
ture. — Johnson. 

CCCXXIX. 
True wit is nature to advantage dressVl; 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express'd; 
Something, whose truth convinced at si^ht we find 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As shades more sweetly recommend the light. 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 
For works ma^ have more wit than does 'em g^od. 
As bodies pensh through excess of blood. 

Fcpe. 

cccxxx. 

A man cannotjpossess any thing that is better than a 
gfood w<Hnan, nor any thing that is worse than a bad one. 
— Simomdts. 

CCCXXXI. 



The pasaons and desires, hke the two twists of ^^i^Pf ' 
mutually mis: one int^ the other, and twine inextricably 
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round the heart; produch^good, if moderately indulged; 
but certlun detection, ifmifeTed to become incMPdIiute. 
•^Burton, 

CCCKXXn. 
Egotism is more like an offence than a crime; though 
'tit allowable to ipeak <^ yourself, provided nothing is 
advanced in fiivour: but I cannot help 8uspectii]|g tbat 
those who abuse themselves, are, in i^ity, angling for 
s^probation. — Ztmnurrmm. 

cccxxxnf. 

It is one thing to know the rate and dig^^ of thingSy 
and another to know the little nicks and springs of act- 
ing. — Seneca. 

CCCXXXIV. 
There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy. 
No chemic art can counterfeit; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty. 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to g^ld. 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain; 
Seldom it comes, to few firam heaven sent. 
That much in little — all in naught — Content. 

From WiWyea Mcubigak, 1598. 

cccxxxv. 

The little mind who loves itself, will write and think 
with the vulgar; but the g^at nund will be bravely ec- 
centric; and scorn the beaten road, from imiversal be- 
nevolence.— Gfo/iobmi/A. 

CCCXXXVI. 

Those liave a short Lent who owe money to be paid 
at Easter. — Franklin. 

cccxxxvu. 

Tlie ^peneral cry is against ing^tltade, but sure the 
complaint is misplaced, it shomd be against vanity; 
none but direct villains are capable of wilful ingratitude; 
but almost every body is capable of thinking he hath 
done more than another deserves, while the omer thinks 
he hath receiyed less than he deserves. — Pope. 
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CCCXXXVffl. 

The two common stuines to which most men offer up 
the application of their thoughts and their lives, are 
profit and pleasure; and by their devotions to either of 
these, they are vul^farly disitinguiflhed into two sects, and 
are called busy or idle men: whether these words differ 
in meaning, or only in sound, 1 know ver^ well may be 
disputed, and ynXh appearance enough; smce the covet- 
ous man takes as mucn pleasure in his gains, as the yo- 
luptuous in his luxury, and would not pursue his buu- 
ness unless he were pleased with it, upon the last account 
of what he most wishes and desires; nor would care for 
the increase of his fortunes, unless he thereby proposed 
that of his pleasures too, in one kind or other; so that 
pleasure may be said to be his end, whether he will al- 
low to find it in his pursuit or no.— -^tV fF. Temple, 

CCCXXXIX. 

There is such a combination of natural gifts requifflte 
to tile formation of a complete actor, that it is more a 
case of wonder how so mamr good ones are to be found, 
than why so few instances of excellence can be produced. 
Every tmng that results from nature alone, hes out of 
the province of instruction, and no rules that I know of 
will serve to g^ve a fine f(»in, a fine voice, or even those 
fine feelings, which are amongst the first properties of 
an actor. These, in fiict, are the tools and materials of 
his trade, and these neither his own industiy nor any 
man's as^stance can bestow. But the right use and ap- 
plication of them is another question, and there he must 
look for his directions, fix>m education, industry, and. 
judgment. — Cumberlaand, 

CCCXL. 

The wortliiest people are the most injured by slander, 
as we usually find that to be the best fiuit wluch the 
birds have been pecking st'~mSmft» 

CCCXLI. 
O gate, how cam'st thou here? 
Gate. I WM brought from Chelsea last year 
Voir. n. H 
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Batter'd with wind and weather. 
iBJgo Jones put me together. 

Sir Han Sloane 

Let me alone; 
BurHngton brought me hither. 

Pope — to an old Crate in CMswick Qatdms. 

cccxLn. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our imnons, are our 
kwfUl and fidtiiful guides, in most tiungs that relate 
Mle^ to this life; ana, ^erefbre, by the houriy neeeso- 
1y of consulting them, we gradually sink into an impficit 
submiasion^ ama habituid confidence. Every act of com- 
pluAce witii their motions facilitates a second compli- 
ance, every new step towards depravity is made with 
less reluctance thui the former, and thus the descent to 
life merely sensual is perpetually accelerated. — Johruon. 

CCCXLIH. 

Lion^ sentences in a short compoution, are like large 
rooms m a little house. — Skenstone, 

CCCXLIV. 

If after all, we must with Wilmot own 

The cordial drop of hfe is love alone. 

And Swift ciy wisely Vive la bagatelle/ 
. The man that loves and laughs, must sui*c do well. 

Pope. 
CCCXLV. 

To be ambitious of true honour, of the true glory and 
perfection of our natures, is the very principle and in- 
centive of virtue; but to be ambitious of titles, of place, 
of ceremonial respects and civil pageantr}', is as vaiii, 
and little as the things are which we court — Sherlock. 

CCCXLVI. 
I've heard old cunning stagers 



Say ^ools for arguments use wagers. 

Butler. 

cccxLvn. 

Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune tc 



MVoig column; the lower It sinks the jgreatcr weight it 
Is obnged to sustain. Thus, when a man has no occa- 
aon to borrow, he finds numbers wiUing to lend him. 
Should he ask hb fiiend to lend him a hundred pounda, 
ii is possible from the laigeneas of Ws demand, ne may 
find credit fin* twenty; and should he humbly only sue 
for a trifle, it is two to one whe&er he might be trusted 
for two-pence. — Croldsmith. 

cccxLvra. 

There is a grief in erery kind of joy, 

• • » • * 

And who were he which would not drink amioy. 
To taste iSiereby the lightest dram of love. 

Chueoigne, 

CCCXUK. 

Some are too indolent to read any tlung, till its repur 
tation is established: others too envious to promote that 
&me which ^ves them pain by its increase. What is 
new is opposed, because most are unwilling to be taught: 
and what is known is rejected, because it is not soffi- 
ciently considered that men more fi«quently require to 
he reminded than informed. — Johnson, 

CCCL. 

AU things that are pernicious in their progress, must 
be evil in their birth. Now g^ef, and evety other pas- 
non, if carried to an immoderate height, have undoubt- 
edly very mischievous consequences; and therefore, 
from their very rise, must be tainted with a great part 
of the lurking mischief. For no sooner is the govern- 
ment of reason thrown off, than they rush forward of 
their own accord; weakness takes a pleasure to indulge 
itself; and having, if the expression may be allowed, 
imperceptibly launched out into the main ocean, can 
find no place where to stop. — Cicero. 

CCCLl. 
Longeidty ought to be higly valued by men of piety 
and parts, as it will enable them to be much more use- 
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fill to mankiiidt and espenatiXfy to th^ own eaantij. 
As to otbefs it IB no great matter, mnce they are a du- 
gtacfle to mankind, and thdr death is rather a service to 
me public. — Comoro. 

CCCLIL 

Let us be^ with the ^reat man by break of day: 
for by that tmie he is besiegfed by two or three hun- 
dred suitors; and the hall and antechambers (all the 
outworks) possessed by the enemy: as soon as his cham- 
ber opens, they are ready to bresuc into that, or to cor- 
rupt die guards, for entrance- This is so essential a 
part of greatness, that whosoever is without it, looks 
like a Mien fiivouiite, like a person disgraced, and con- 
demned to do what he pleases all the morning. There 
are some who, rather tnan want this, are contented to 
have their rooms filled up evety day with murmuring 
and cursing creditors, and to chso^^ bravely through a 
body of them to get to their coach. — Cowley, 

cccLin. 

Sloth makes all tlungs difficult, but industnr all eas}-; 
and he that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while laziness travels so 
slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. — Franklin, 

CCCLIV. 
To be deprived of the person we love, is a hapfnness 
in comparison of living with one we hate. — Bruyere, 

CCCLV. 

Worthy friends. 

You that can keep your memories to know 
Your fiiends in miseries, and cannot frown 
On men disgraced in \'irtue. 

Buddngham, 
CCCLVI. 
Pleasure is a necessary reciprocal no one feels, who 
does not at the same time gpivc it. To be pleased, one 
must please. What pleases you in others, will in gene- 
ral please them in you. — Chesterfield. 
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CCCLAII. 
■ Your hearts make hdclcrs of your eyes, 
In show to climb to heayen, when your devotion 
Walks upon crutches. 

Mastmger. 
CCCLVm. 
Would you taste the tranquil scene? 
Be sure your bosoms be serene: 
Devoid of hate, devoid of strife. 
Devoid of all that poisons life; 
And much it Vails you, in their place 
To graft the love of human race. 

Shensione, 
CCCLIX. 
A leap into the sea, or into any creek of salt waters^ 
veiy often gives a new motion to the spirits, and a new 
turn to the olood; for which reason wc prescribe it in 
distempers which no other medicine "wul reach. — M- 
diaon, 

CCCLX. 
There is nothing sooner overthrows a weak head, than 
(minion of authority; like too strong a liquor for a frail 
glass.— iS& P. Sidney. 

CCCLXT. 
Ye riittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown'd; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads protimon round; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 
Ye bending swains that dress the floweiy ^Tile : 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, tlie world, the world is mine. 

GoldsmUh. 

cccLxn. 

Though sinking in decrepit age, he prematurely falls^ 
whose menuny records no benefit conierred on him by 
man. Th^ only have lived long, who have lived y'lT' 

cccLxm. 

Amoo|^ the writers of all ages, some deserve £ime, 
«ld have jt\ others noi^er have nor deserve it; some 

h2 
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have it, not deaervrng; othen, though deserving, yet to- 
tally miaf it, or have it not equal to their deserts. * 

MlUm. 
CCCLXIV. 

To think well of every other man's concUtion, and 
to disUke our own, is one of the misfortunes of human 
nature: 

Pleas'd with each other's lot, our o^ti we hate." 

Burton. 
CCCLXV. 

There is something in the deportment of all oiu* players 
infinitely more stiff and formal than among the actors of 
other nations. Their action sits uneasy upon them; for 
as the EngUsh use veiy little gesture in ordinary con- 
versaidon, our English-bred actors are obliged to supply 
stage gestures by their imagination alone. A French 
come£an finds proper models of action in every com- 
pany and in every coffee-house he enters. An EngVah- 
roan is obliged to take his models from the stage itself; 
he is obliged to imitate nature from an imitation of na- 
ture. I know of no set of men more likely to be im- 
proved by travelling than those of the theatrical pro- 
fesuon. The inhabitants of the continent are less re- 
served than here; they may be seen through upon a 
first acquaintance; such are the proper models to draw 
ircnn; they are at once striking, and are found in great 
abundance. — Goldsmith. 

cccLrvx 

Endymian, If it be love 
To lose the memory of all things else, 
To fbfget all respect of his own friends, 
In thinking of your face; if it be love 
To nt cross-arm'd, and ugh away the day, 
Mingled with starts, crying ytnir name as loud 
And hastily as men i' the streets do fire: 
If it be love to weep himself away. 
When he but hears of any lady dead. 
Or kill'd because it might have been your chance: 
If when he goes to rest, (which will not be) 
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'Twixt ev'ry prayer he says, to name you once. 

As others drop a bead, be any sign 

Of love, then madam, I dare swear he loves you. 

jSraminta, O y* are a cunning boy, and taught to he 
Por your lord's service: but thou know^st a he 
That bears this sound, is welcomer to me. 
Than any truth that says he loves me not. 

The BeatoraUon — Bwkingltam. 

cccLxvn. 

A man who owes a httle, can clear it off in a very 
little time, and, if he is a prudent man, will; whereas a 
man, who^ by long negligence, owes a great deal, des- 
pairs of ever being able to pay : and therefore never 
looks into his accounts at all. — Chesterfield. 

cccLxvni. 

What raahitains one vice, would bring up two chil- 
dfen. You may think that a httle tea, or a little punch 
nam and then, (Uet a Uttle more costly, clothes perhaps 
a litde finer, and a little entertiunment now and the^^ 
can be no matter: but remember, many a httle makes a 
meikle; and farther, beware of httle expenses; a small 
leak will aink a great ship. — Franklin. 

CCCLXIX. 

The love of variety, or curioaty of seeing newthinga^ 
which is the same, or at least sister pasaion' to it — seems 
wove into the frame of every son ana daughter of Adam^ 
we usually speak of it as one of nature's levities, though 
planted withm us for the sohd purposes of carrying^ for- 
wards the mind to fresh inquiry and knowledge: strip us 
of it»the mind (I fear) would doze for ever over the 
present page; and we should all of us rest at ease with 
such objects as presented themselves in the parish or 
proionce where we first drew breath. 

It is to this spur, which is ever in our sides, that we 
owe the impatience of the desire for travelling: the 
pasnon is no way bwl — but as others are— in its misma- 
nagement or excess; order it rightly, the advantages 
are worth the pWRnt? the chief <^ wbich are— to learn 
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the WnguagcH, the Jaws and customs, and understanri 
the goTcmnicnt and interest of other nations — ^to acquire 
an iirfjanity and confidence of behaviour, and fit the 
n^nd moi-e easily for conversation and discourse— to 
take us out of the company of our aunts and g^mndmo- 
then^ and from the track of nursery mistakes; and by 
showing us new objects, or old ones in new lights, to 
reAnm our judgments— by tasting perpetually the va- 
rieties of nature, to know what is gootl — ^by observing 
the address and arts of men, to conceive what is sin- 
cere — and by seeing the difference of so many various 
humours ana manners — ^to look into ourselves and form 
our own. — Sterne. 

CCCLXX. 
Nothing is more fi*equent than to see women weep 
and tremble at the siglit of a moving preacher, thougli 
he 10 placed quite out of their hearing: as in England we 
very nrequently see people lulled aSeep with solid and 
elaborate discourses of piety, who would be warmed 
Ippd transported out of tliemsclves by tlic bellowing 
■lid distortions of enthusiasm. — Addison. 

CCCI.XXI. 
(Showkdge.) A climbing height it is, without a head, 
Depth wimout bottom, way without an end; 
A circle with no line environed. 
Not comprehended, all it comprehends. 
Worth infinite, yet satisfies no mind 
Till it that infinite of the Godliead find. 

Sir Fulk GreviUe. 

cccLxxn. 

In criticism, to combat a simile is no more than to 
fight with a shadow, since a simile is no better than the 
shadow of an argument. — Pope 

cccLxxni. 

The heav'ns on high perpetually do move; 
By ODinutes'-meal tke hour doth steal away. 
By hours the days, by days the months remove. 
And then hv mondis the years as &st decay; 
Yea, Virprs rerse, and TuUy'^ truth do say. 
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That time flieth, and never claps her winM; 
But rides on clouds, and forward still she flings. 

Gaaeoigne. 

cccLXxn^ 

A man who has taken his ideas from study alone, 
generaUj comes into the world with a heart melting- at 
every fictitious distress. Thus he is induced, by mis- 
placed liberality, to put himself into the indigent cir- 
cumstances of the person he relieves. — Chbbnuth. 

CCCLXXV. 

A brave captain, is as a root, out of which (as into 
branches) the courage of hb soldiers doth spring. — 
Sir P. Sitdney. 

CCCLXXVI. 

A tanglLe iail, in Alfred*s ^Iden reign, 

.Could half the nation's cnminals contain; 

Fur justice then, without constraint adom'd, 

Held high the steady scale, but sheath'd the sword; 

No spies were paid, no special juries known; 

Bleas'd agei but ah! how different from our own! 

Johnson 
CCCLXXVII. 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and, as the 
son of Sirach calls him, *< a bewrayer of secrets," the 
worid is Just enough to accuse the periidiousness of the 
^end, raidier than the indiscretion of the person who 
confided in him« — Addison, 

CCCLXXVm. 
Ambition, that high and glorious pas^on which makes 
such havoc among we sons of men, arises from a proud 
desire of honour and cUstinction, and when the splen- 
did trappmes in which it is usually caparisoned are re- 
moved, willbe. found to consist or the mean materials 
of envy, pride, and covetousness. It is described by 
vlifTerent authors, as a gallant madness, a pleasant poi- 
son, a tudden plague, a secret poison, a caustic of the 
sorI, the moth of holiness, the mother of hypocrisy, 
and, by crucifying and disquieting all it takes hold of, 
the cause of melancholy and vuMtMrn^'^Bttrton* 
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CCCLXXIX. 

Mishap en time, copesmate of ugly nighty 

Swift subtle post, carrier of g^sley carei 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 

Base watch of woes, sin's pack-horse, virtue's snare: 

Thou nursest all, and murderest all that are. 

Shakspeare, 
CCCLXXX. 

People of quality are fine things, indeed, if they had 
but a htUe more money; but for want of that, they are 
(often) forced to do things they are asliamcd of. — Tbt 
Confeaeraof — Vanbrugh, 

CCCLXXXI. 

Mankind are all hunters in various degree; 
The priest hunts a living — the lawyer a fee. 
The doctor a patient — me courtier a place. 
Though often, like us, he's flung out in the chace. 

The cit hunts a plum — while the soldier hunts lame. 
The poet a toner— 4he patriot a name; 
And the practised coquette, though she seema to re- 
fuse, 
Tn spite of her airs, still her lover pursues. 

From a Hunting Song — by Paul Wkitehead. 

cccLXxxn. 

There is as much greatness of mind in tlie owing of a 
good turn, as in the doing of it; and we must no mare, 
force a requital out of season, than be wanting in it. He 
that precipitates a return, does as good as say I am weaiy 
of being in this man's debt; not but that the hastening 
of a requital, as a good office, is a commendable dispo- 
sition; but it is anoUier thing to do it as a discharge; fir 
it looks like casting oflT a heavy and troublesome burden. 
-^Seneca, 

CCCLXXXin. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for a Umg 
time, concealed the consecration of himself to the 
stricter duties of religion, lest, by some flagitious and 
shameful action* he should bring piety into disgrace. 
For the same reason it may be prudent for a writer, who 
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apprehends that he shall not enforce his own niaxunn by 
his domestic character, to conceal hb name, that he may 
not injure them.— JWknson. 

CCCLXXXIV. 

As love without esteem is volatile and capricious; es- 
teem without love is languid and cold. — Mventwrtr, 

CCCLXXXV. 

The magnificence of our theatres is far superior to any 
others in Europe, where pla^-s only are acted. The 
gr«it care our performers take in painting for a part, 
uieir exactness m all the minutiae of dress, and other 
little scenical proprieties, have been taken notice of by 
Ricdboni, a gentleman of Italy, who travelled Europe 
wxdi no other design but to remark upon the stage; but 
there are several improprieties still continued, or lately 
come into feahion. As, for instance, spreading a carpet, 
(Amt tragediesi) in order to prevent our actors from 
spoilmg thdr clothes; this iminciUately apprizes us of 
what is to fc^ow; for layinp^ tlie clotli is not a more sura 
indication of dinner than laying the carpet of bloody 
work at Dniiy-lanc.-^6ro/iy;Ai//u 

CCCI.XXXYI. 
The effects of human industry and skill are easily sub- 
jected to calculation: whatever can be completed in a 
}'ear, is divisible into parts, of which each may bo pcr- 
ioniied in the compass of a day; he, therefore, that has 
paased the day without attention to tlie task assigned 
mm, may be certain that the lapse of life has brouglit 
hhn no nearer to his object; for wliatever idleness may- 
expect from time, its produce will be only in proportion . 
to the dilijjence with wh'ch it has been used, lie that 
floats lazily down the stream, in piu*suit of something 
borne along by the same current, will find liimself in- 
deed move for«*aid; but unless he lays his liand to the 
oar, and increases his speed by his own labour, must be 
always at tlie same distance from that which he is fol 
lowing.— v^fl^iAMAirtt'. 
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Sleep is a god too proud to wait in paiaces>> 
And yet so humble too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages: 

** His poppy grows among the corn." 

The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 

In any stormy breast 

^Tis not enough that he does find 

Clouds and darkness in the mind; 

Darkness but half his work will do: 

Tis not enou^; he must find quiet too. 

Cowley — imit. Hotm 

cccLxxxvm. 

In transactions of trade it b not to be supposed i 
like gaming, what one party gains, the other must 
cessatily lose. The gam to each may be equal. I 
has more com than ne can consume, but wants ca 
said B. has more cattle, but wants com; exchange is 
to each; thereby the common stock of comforts ii 
is increased. — rnmklin, 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Wine heightens indifference into lore, lore into 
lousy, and jealousy into madness. It often turns 
good-natured man mto an idiot, and the choleric inl 
assasmn. It gives bitterness to resentment, it make 
nity insupportable, and displays every little spot of 
soul in hs utmost deformity. — JiddUon. 

cccxc. 

The thing in the world I am most afraid of is fear, 
with good reason, that passion alone in the trouble 
ezcerang all other accidents.^- Jl^bn/ot^e. 

CCCXCI. 

Give o'er thy plaint, the danger's o'cr^ 
She might liave poison'd aU 3)y life; 
Such wayward mind had bred thee more 
Of sorrow, had she proved thy wife; 
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JLcave her to meet all hopeleas meed. 
And bless thyself that art so freed. 

On a stony-hearted 'Maidat^Hatrington, 

CCCXCIT. 

To endeavour to forget any one, is the certain way to 
l^ink of nothing else. Love has this in common witli 
scruples, that it is exasperated by the reflections used 
to free us from them. It it were practicable, Uie only 
way to extinguish our pasaon, is never to think on it — 
Brui/ere, 

CCCXCUI. 
All envy is proportionate to de»re; we are uneasy at 
the attainments or another, according as we think our 
own happiness would be advanced by the adcUtion of that 
which he withholds from us; and tlierefore whatever dc»- 
presses immoderate wishes, will, at the same time, set 
the heart free from the corrosion of envy, and exempt 
us from that ince which is, above most otners, tonnent- 
ihg to ourselves^ hateful to the world, and productive of 
mean artifices and sordid projects. — Johnson. 

cccxcrv'. 

'Tis the first virtue, vices to abhor, 

And the first wisdom to be fool no more: 

But to the world no bugbear is so great 

As want of figure, and a small estate. 

Scar'd at the spectre of pale poverty! 

To either India see tlie merchant fly — 

See him wi^ pains of body, pang^ of soul, 

Bum through the tropic, freeze beneath the pole! 

¥51t thou (U) nothing for a nobler end, 

Notlung to make philosophy thy fiiend? 

To stop thy foolish views, tliy long desires. 

And ease tny heart of all that it admires? 

Here wisdom calls, " Seek virtue first, be bold! 

" As gold to alver, virtue is to gold." 

There, London's voice, " Get money, money still! 

"And then let virtue follow if she will!" 

Vol. n. 1 
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Ttiis, this, the saving doctrine preach'd to alf^ 
From low St. James's up to hig^ St. Paul; 
From him whose quills stand quiver'd at his car^ 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster. 

Pope — inUt. Horace. 

cccxcv. 

Reason cannot show itself more reasonable, than to 
leave reasoning on things above reason. — Sir P. Sidney. 

CCCXCVI. 

They course the glass, and let it take no rest; 
They pass and spy who gazeth on their fece; 
They darkly ask whose beauty seemeth best; 
They hark and mark who marketh most their grace f 
Tliey stay their steps, and stalk a stately pace; 
They jealous are ot every sight they see; 

They strive to seem, but never care to be. 

• • * » 

W^at grudge and g^ef our joys may then suppress. 
To see ourTiairs» which yellow were as gold. 
Now gray as glass; to feel and find them less; 
To scrape the bald skull which was want to hold 
Our lovefy locks with curling sticks controU'd; 
To look in fi^lass, and spy Sir Wrinkle's chair 
Set fast on fronts which erst were sleek and fair. 

On Beauty — Gascoigne. 

CCCXCVH. 

Virtue, Cike fire, tuna all things into itself: our ac- 
tions and our friendships are ^ctured with it, and what- 
ever it touches beccMnes amiable. — Seneca. 

cccxcvm. 

Truth is so important and of so delicate a nature, that 
every possible precaution should be employed to exte- 
nuate its violation, although the sacrifice be made to 
duties which supersede its obligation. — Perdval. 

CCCXCIX. 

If we consider lavish men carefully, we shall find it 
always proceeds from a certain incapacity of possessing 
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themselves, and finding enjo>Tiicnl in their own mind**. 
Mr. Drydcn lias expressed this very excellency in the 
character of Zimri: 

A man so various that he secm'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wron^. 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long! 
But in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chymisty fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand fi:eaks, that died in thinking; 
Bless'd madman, who could every hour employ 
In something new to wish, or to enjoy! 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Notoing went unrewarded but desert. Spectator, 

cocc. 

Experience keeps a dear school; but fools will learn 
in no other, and scarce in that; for it is true^ we may 
eive advice, but we cannot give conduct. Uowever, 
9iey^ that will not be counselled, cannot be helped, 
and if you will not hear reason, she will surely cap your 
knuckles. — Franklin. 

CCCCI. 

Ambition thinks no face so beautiful as that which 
looks from under a crown. — Sir P. Sidney. 

CCCCII. 

Crabbed age and youth. 
Cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleasance. 
Age is full of care: 
Youth like summer morn. 
Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brdve^ 
Age like winter bare, 
Youth is full of sport. 
Age's breath is short, 
youth, is ^limbic, ago is lame. 
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YoiiUi is hot and bold, . 

Ag^ is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tamcr 

Age, I do abhor thee; 

Youth I do adore thee; 

O, my love, my love is young: 

Age I do defy thee; 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinkis thou stay'st too long. 

Shakspeare. 

ccccra. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly 
a very important lesson, to learn how to enjoy ordinary 
life, and to be able to relish your being without the 
transport of some passion, or gratification of some ap- 
petite^ For want of this capacity, the world is filled 
with whettcrs, tipplers, cutters, sippers, and all the nu- 
merous train of those who, for want of thinking, are 
forced to be ever exercising their feeling, or tasting. It 
would be hard on this occa«on to mention the harmless 
smokers of tobacco, and takers of snuff. — Steele. 

CCCCIV. 

Notlung tends so much to produce dnmkenness, or 
even ma£iess, as the frequent use of parenthesis in con- 
versation. — Shenstone. 

CCCCV. 
''It is a hard and nice subject for a man to speak of 
himself," says Cowley: "it g^tes hih own heart to say 
any thing of disparagement, and the reader's cars to 
hear any thing of praise from him." Let the tenour 
of his discourse be what it will upon this subject, it ge- 
nerally proceeds from vanity. An ostentatious man will 
rather relate a blunder or an absurdity he has committed, 
than be debarred from talking of liis own dear person. — 
Addiwn^ 

CCCCVL 

By vour father's worth if yours you rate. 



Count me those only who were gogd and great. 
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ivo! if your ancient but i^oble blood 

Has crept througli scoundrels ever once tlic flood; 

Go! and pretend your family is youngs, 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long*. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? — 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howaixls. 

Pope, 
CCCCVII. 
A man b never the less an artist for not having his 
tools about him; or a musician because^hc wants Iiis fid- 
dle: nor is he the less brave because his hands are 
bound, or the worse pilot for being upon dry ground. 
If I only have will to be grateful, I am so. — /Seneca, 

ccccyiir. 

Knowledge, wisdom, erudition, arts, and elegance, 
what are they, but the mere ti*apping^ of the mind, if 
they do not serve to increase the nappiness of tlie pos- 
sessor? A nund rightly instituted in the school of plii- 
loQophy, acquires at once tlic stability of the oak, and 
the flexibility of the osier. The tniest manner of les- 
sening our agonies, is to shrink from the pressure— is to 
confess that we feel them. — Croldsmith. 

CCCCIX. 
Gather the rose-buds wliile ye may. 

Old Time is still a flyings 
And that same flower that blooms to-day. 

To-morrow shall be dyu)g. Jltrrick. 

CCCCX. 
A young man of rank should not glide tlirough the 
world, wimout a distinguished rage; or as they call it 
in England, a hobby-horse; that is, every man of fig^ure 
detetrmnes on setting out in life, in that land of liberty, 
in what Hne to ruin himself; and that choice is called ms 
liobby -horse. One makes the turf his scene of action; 
another drives tall phxtons, to pop into tiieir neigh- 
bour's garret windows; and a tlurdrides his hobby-horse 
in parliament, where it jerks him sometimes un one 
side, and soxnetunes on 4ie other; sometimes in, and 

x2 
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somctiraes out? till at lengtli, he is jerked out of hid ho* 
jiesty, and his constituents out of their freedom. 'Tls 
a wonder that with such hobby-horses they should still 
out-ride all the world to the gaol of glory. — Mrs, Cowley, 

CCCCXI. 

The intense and eager passion of ambition is not im- 
like the ardour of that wmch Evangelus, the piper, in 
Lucian, possessed, who blew his pipe so long, that he 
fell down dead. The ambition of Cxsar and Alexander 
were two fires or torrents to ravage tlie world by seve- 
ral ways. — Burton. 

CCCCXU. 
Music! the greatest g^od that mortals know. 
And all of heav'n we have below. 
Music can nobler hints impart. 
Engender fury, kindle love, 
IVith unsuspected eloquence can move. 
And manage all the nan with secret art. 

JidtUaon, 

ccccxin. 

True love can no more be diminished by showers of 
evil-hap, than flowers are marred by timely rains. — Sir 
F, Sidney, 

CCCCXIV. 

We are bom to trouble; and we may depend upon 
it whilst we live in this world we shall have it, though 
with intermissions — ^that is, in whatever state we are, 
we shall find a mixture of good and evil; and therefore 
the true way to contentment is to know how to recMve 
these certsun vicissitudes of life, — ^the returns of good 
and evil, so as neither to be exalted by the one, or over- 
thrown by the other, but to bear ourselves towards eve- 
ry thing which happens with suph ease and indifference 
(» min^ as to hazard as little as may be. This is the 
true temperate climate fitted for us by nature, and in 
which every wise man would wish to live. — Sterne, 

"ccccxv. 

May never was the month of love 
For May is fiiU of flowais; 
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But rather Apiil wet by kind; 

For love is full of showers. Southwell. 

CCCCXVI. 

Flowers of wit oug^ht to springy, as those in a ^parden 
do, from their own root and stem, without foreign as> 
astance. I would have a man's wit rather like a foun- 
tain, tliat feeds itself invisibly, than a river, that is sup- 
plied by several streams from abroad.— Acn//. 

ccccxvn. 

The sense to value riches, with the art 

T' enjoy them, and tlie virtue to impart, « . 

Not meanly nor ambitously pursu'd, 

Not smote by sloth, nor rais'd by servitude 

To balance fortune by a just expense. 

Join with economy, magnificence; 

"With splendour, charity; with plenty, healtli; 

Oh! teach us, yet unspoil'd by wealth. 

That secret rai-e, between th' extremes to move, 

Of mad good-nature, and of mean self-love. 

Fcpe. 

ccccxvm. 

It is safer to affront some people than to oblige them: 
for the better a man descr\'es, the worse they will speak 
of him: as if the possessing of open hatred to their be- 
nefactors, were an argument that they lie under no ob- 
ligatioh. — Seneca, 

CCCCXIX. 
— — Walls of brass resist not 
A noble undertaking — nor can vice 
Raise any bulwark to make good a place 
"Where virtue seeks to enter. Fletcher. 

ccccxx. 

In common cases, the general method I take to bring 
any gentleman to a patient hearing, is to entertain him 
with his own commendations: if this ample medicine 
will not serve, I am forced to dash it with a few drops 
cf dander, which is the best appeaser I know: for many 
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of my patients will listen to that, vrben nothing else can 
silence them. This recipe however is not palatable, nor 
ought it to be usedl)ut with caution and discretion; I 
keep it therefore in reserve like laudanum for special 
occasions. When a patient is far advanced towaras his 
cure, I take him with me to the gallery of the House of 
Commons, where certain orators, whom I have in my 
eye, are upon their legps to harangue; and I have alwajrs 
found if a convalescent can hear that, he can hear any 
thing. — Cumberland. 

CCCCXXI. 
A noble heart, like the sun, showetli its greatest coun- 
tenance in its lowest estate. — Sir P, Sidney. 

CCOCXXII. 

Complaisance, though in itself it be scarce reckoned 
in the nmnber of mom virtues, is tiiat which gives a 
lustre to every talent a man can be possessed of. It 
was Pluto's advice to an unpoUshed writer, that he 
should sacrifice to the Graces. In the same manner I 
would advise eveiy man of learning, who would not ap- 
pear in the world a mere scholar, or pliilosopher, to 
make himself master of the social virtue which I have 
here mentioned. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
a^eeable, and an inferior acceptable. It smooths dis- 
tmction, sweetens conversation, and makes every onq 
in the company pleased with liimself. It produces ^pood 
nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the tuno- 
lous, sooths the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and 
distingtdshes a society of civilized persons from a con- 
iusdon of savages. — Addiscni. 

ccccxxm. 

The blushing cheek speaks modest mind. 
The lips befitting words most kind. 
The eye does tempt to love's desire. 
And seems to say, " *tis cupid's fire;" 
Yet all so fair but speak my moan, 
Sith naught doth say the heart of stone. 

Harrington, 1564. 
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ccccxxiv. 

Projectors in a state arc generaUv rewarded above 
their deserts; projectors in the republic of letters, ne- 
ver: if wrong, every inferior dunce thinks himself en- 
titled to laugh at their disappointment; if right, men 
of superiOT talents think their honour engaged to op- 
pose, since every new discovery is a tacit dmiinution of 
their own pre-eminence. — (xolasmith. 

CCCCXXV. 

A herald calls himself a king because he has authori^ 
to hang, draw, and quarter arms; for assuming a juris- 
diction over the distributive justice of titles of honour, 
as far as words extend, he gives himself as g^at a lati- 
tude that way, as other magistrates used to do, where 
they have authority, and would enlarge it as far as they 
can. It is true, he can make no loras nor kniehts of 
himself, but asmany squires and gentlemen as he pleases, 
and adopt them into what family they have a mind« 
His dominions abound with all sorts of cattle, fish, and 
fowl, and aU maimer of manufacturers, besides whole 
fields of gold and silver, which he magnificently bestows 
upon his followers or sells as cheap as lands in Jamaica. 
Ine language they use is barbarous, as being but a dia- 
lect of pedlar's French, or the Egj'ptian, mough of a 
loflier sound, and in the propriety' sdnecting brevity, as 
the other does verbosit}'. His business is hke that of 
all the schools, to make pLun things hard with perplexed 
methods and insignificant terms, and then appear learned 
in making them plain again. He professes arms, not 
for use, but ornament oiuy; and yet makes the basest 
things in the world weapons of worshipful bearings. 
He is wiser than the fellow that sold his ass, but kept 
the shadow for his own use; for he sells only the sha- 
dow, (that is the picture,) and keeps the ass himself. 
Ilis chief province is at funerals, where he commands 
in chie^ marshals the iristitias irritamerUa; and like a 
gentleman-sewer to the worms, serves up the feast with 
all punctual formafity. He is a kind of a necromancer; 
aim can raise ^ dead out of their graves, to make them 
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many and beget those they never heird of in their life- 
time. Hii ooat is like the king of Spun's donumom^ all 
skiits^ and hangs as loose about him; and lus neck is the 
waisty like the picture of nobody with his breeches &!i- 
tened to his collar. He will sell the head or the ain^ 
joint of a beast or fowl as dear as the whole body, like 
a pig's head in Bartholomew Fair, and after put off the 
rest to his ciutomcrs at the same rate. His arms being 
utterly out of use in war, since guns came up, have been 
translated to dishes and cups, as the ancients laed their 
precious stones, according to the poet — Gemnuu adpo- 
cula iransfart a gladUsy ^c, — ^and since are like to de- 
cay every day more and more; for since he gave citizens 
coats of arms, gentlemen have made bold to take their 
letters of mark by wa^ of reprisal. The hangman has 
a receipt to mar all his work in a moment; for by nail- 
ing the wrong end of a scutcheon upwards upon a gib- 
bet, all the honour and gentility extmguishes of itself, 
like a candle that is held with the flame downwards. 
Other arms are made for the spilling of blood; but his 
only purify and cleanse it, like scurvy-g^rass; for a small 
dose taken by his prescription, will refine that which is 
as base and gross as bull's blood, (which the Athenians 
used to poison withal) to any degree of purity.— Jtt</ler. 

CCCCXXVI. 

Evciy spirit as it is most pure 



And hath m it the more of heavenly Ught, 
So it the fairer body dotli procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace, and amiable sight; 
For of the soul the body form doth take. 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 

denser, 
CCCCXXVU. 

It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson, that, 
when he was preparing his lectures, lie hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of read- 
ing, he was often forced to produce, not what was besi, 
but what happened to be at hand. This will be th<; 
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slale of every man, 'who, in the choice of his cmplo}- 
ment, balances all the arguments on every ade; the com* 
plication is so intricate, the modves and objections so 
numerous, there is so much play for the imagination, 
and so much remains in the power of others, tbat rea- 
son is forced at last to rest m neutrali^, the decision 
devolves into the hands of chance, and after a great part 
oi life spent in inquiries which can never, be resolved, 
the rest must often pass in repenting the unnecessary 
delay, and can be useful to few other purposes than to 
warn others ajnunst the same folly, and to show, that 
of two states of life equally con^stent with relirion and 
virtue, he who chooses earliest chooses best.— ^/o^isori. 

ccccxxvm. 

The greatest loss of time that I know is, to coimt tlio 
hours. What ^^ood comes of it ? Nor can there be any 
neater dotage m the world, than for one to guide and 
&ect his courses by the sound of a bell, and not by 
his own judgment and discretion. — Rabelais. 

CCCCXXIX. 

If idleness be the root of all evil, then matrimony^s 
{pood for something, for it sets many a poor woman to 
wofk. — Vanbrugh, 

CCCCXXX. 

A man may smoke, or drink, or take snuiT, till he is 
unable to pass away his time without it, not to mention 
how our delight in any particular study, art, or science, 
rises and hnproves in proportion to the application which 
we bestow upon it. Thus, what was at first an exer- 
cise, becomes at length an entertainment. — dStdtUson. 

CCCCXXXI. 

I connder your very testy and quarrelsome pe(n)le in 
the same lis^t as I do a loaded gun, which may by ac- 
cident go off and kill one. — Slienstone. 

ccccxxxn. 

True virtue ii like precious odours— sweeter the 
more incensed aai crushed!-— Ziorcf Bacon- 
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ccccxxxni. 

Short sighted people, I mean such who have but nai 
row conceptions, never extended beyond their own hi 
tie sphere, cannot comprehend that universality of ta 
lents which is sometimes observable in one person 
They allow no solidity in whatever is agreeable; or who 
they see in any one the graces of the body, activity, sup 
pleness, and dexterity, they conclude he wants the en 
dowments of tlie mind, judgment, prudence, and per 
spicacity. Let history say what it wiD, they will no 
believe that Socrates ever danced. — Bruyere, 

CCCCXXXTV. 

As in great and crowded fairs 

Monsters and puppet plays are wares 

"Which in the less will not g^ off. 

Because they have not money enough : 

So men in prince's courts will pass. 

That will not in another place. Butler. 

ccccxxxv. 

"Whatever absurdities men of letters liave indulged, 
and how fantastical soever the modes of science hav< 
been, their anger is still more subject to ridicule.— 
Goldsmiih. 

ccccxxxvi. 

1 — Musing on this worldly wealth of thought, 

"Which comes and g^es more faster than we see 

The flickering flame that with the Are is wrought, 
My busy mmd presented unto me 
Such fall of peers as in this realm had be. 

That oft I wish'd some would their woes describe. 

To warn the rest whom fortune left alive. 
Induction to the Complaint of Henry Duke of Buck 
ingham,^Sackville, 1563. 

ccccxxxvn. 

Lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong. 

When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue. 

iSkakspeare, 
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ccccxxxvm. 

Get vour enendes to read your works in oxtler to 
mend them, for yqiar friend is so much your second-selfy 
^t he will judge too like you. — Fope, 

CCCCXXXIX. 

Go, souly the body's guest. 

Upon a thankless eiranc]^ 
Fear not to touch the best 

For truth must be thy warrant; 
Go, lunce I needs must die. 

And give the world the lie. 

• • • 

TeD wit how much it wrangles. 

In treble points of niccness. 
Tell wisdom she entangles 

Herself in overwiseness; 
And when they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lie. 
7^ Souths jElrrcmd — From Davidson's RJuipsody. 

CCCCXL. 
It is the bounty of nature that we live, but of philoso- 
phy, that we live well; which is, in truth, a greater be- 
nefit than life itself — Seneca, 

* 

CCCCXLI. 

Cheerfulness is always to be supported if a man is out 
of pain, but mirth to a prudent man should always be 
accidental. It should naturally arise out of the occafflon, 
and the occa^on seldom be laid for it; for those tempera 
who want mirth to be pleased, are like the constitutions 
which flag without the use of brandy. Therefore, I say, 
let your precept be, ** be easy." That mind is dissolute 
and ungovemed, which must be hurried out of itself by 
loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or else be wholly in- 
active. — Stedie, 

CCCCXUI. 

A court air conasta in quitting a real for a borrowed 
greatness. The lai^ pleases me courtier more than 
the former. It inra6es him with a certain ^tisdainful mo- 
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destv, which ahows itself externally, but whose glide in*^ 
39eiiaibly diminishes in proportion to its distance noun the 
source of his greatness. — Montesquieu, 

CCCCXLIII. 
An eminent philosopher insists that no woman should 
come abroad more than three times in her whole fife; 
first, to be baptized, then to be married; and lasUy, to 
be entombed. Extrava^nt, however, as this idea is» 
and different as a prison is from privacy, it may fairly be 
supposed to intimate, tiiat the highest honour of a vir- 
tuous female, is a rational seclusion and retreat. — Burton. 

CCCCXLIV. 
We assemble parliaments and councils, to have tlie 
benefit of their collected wisdom; but we necessarily 
have, at the same time, the inconveniences of their col- 
lected passions, prejudices, and private interests. By the 
help or these, artful men overpower their wisdom, and 
dupe its possessors: and if we may judge by the acts, 
arrets, and edicts, all the world over, for regulating 
cmnmerce, an assembly of great men is the greatest 
fool upon earth.— iVemMrz. 

CCCCXLV. 

The pleasantest part of a man^s life is generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided his passion be sin- 
cere, and the party beloved kind witli discretion. Love, 
desire, hope, all tiic pleasing motions of the soul, rise 
in the pursuit. — Addison, 

CCCCXLVL 
Some glory in their birth, some in their skiU, 

Some in their wealth, some in tlieir body's force; 
Some in their garments, though new-fiingled iU, 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 
horse: 
And every humour hath lus adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest; 
But these particulars are not my measure. 

All these I better in one ire»^enil b-^st 
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*Ihy love is better than high birth to me, 
Hicher than wealth, prouder than garments* co^ 

Of more delight than hawks or h(»ses be^ 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast. 

Wretched in this alone that thou roay'st take 

AH this away, and me most wretched make. 

Shakspeare. 

ccccxLvn. 

Do not think that your learning and genius, your wit 
or sprightliness, are welcome every where. I was once 
told that my company was disagreeable because 1 ap- 
peared so uncommonly happy; and many good house- 
wifes declare they do not like your learned, bookish 
husbands. — Zimmerman, 

ccccxLvra. 

A tawdry outside is regarded as a badge of poverty, 
Imd those who can sit at home, and gloat over their 
•dMKuaapds in alent satisfaction, are generally found to 
dio it in plidn d|athes. — Goldsmith. 

CCCCXLIX. 
Whesn men who are enabled to array themselves in 
clothes of gold, wander with melancholy and dejected 
himpality, outwardly clothed in a sheep's russet, thev 
may be fitirly suspected of being inwaroly swollen with 
aopogance and self-conceit — Burton, 

CCCCL. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the approach of 
one ena to the eye, lessens them by the apphcation of 
the other; so vices are extenuated oy the inversion of 
that fallacy, by whidi virtues are augmented. Those 
iaults which we cannot conceal from our own notice, 
are considered, however frequent, not as habitual cor- 
ruptions or settled practices, but as casual fulures, and 
angle lapses. A man who has, from year to year, set 
his country to sale, either for the gratification of his 
ambilion or resentment, confesses thait the heat of party 
now and then befti^ys the severest virtue to measures 
that cannot be seitpusly defended. He that spends his 
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days and lughts in riot and debauchety, owns tliat his 
passions ottenlimes overpower his resolution. But 
each comforts himself that his faults are not without 
precedent, for the best and the wisest men have g^ven 
way to the violence of sudden temptations. — Johnson. 

CCCCLI. 
Some men make a vanity of telling their faults; they 
are the strangest men in the world; mey cannot dissem- 
ble; they own it b a folly; they have lost abundance of 
advantages by it; but if you would give them the world, 
the^ cannot help it; there is sometmng in their nature 
which abhors insincerity and constraint; with many other 
insufferable topics of the same altitude. — SwifU 

CCCCLII. 
If the commission of the peace finds out the true rai' 
tleman, he f^thfiilly dischargeth it I say finds him 
out: for a public office is a g^est, which receives the 
best usage from th em who never invited it. And though 
he decUned the place, the country knew to prize ms 
worth, who would be ignorant of his own. He com- 
pounds many petty differences betwixt his neighbours, 
which are easier ended in his own porch, than in West- 
minster Hall; for many people think, if once they have 
fetched a warrant from a justice, they have ^ven ear- 
nest to follow the smt, though otherwise the matter be 
80 mean, that the next mght's sleep would have bound 
both parties to the peace, and made them as g^ood 
friends as ever before. — Fuller. 

ccccLin. 

Amone the rest she thought of jealousy. 
Time left untouched to g^race antiquity. 
She was decipher'd by a tim'rous dame. 
Wrapt in a yellow mantle lin'd with fiame; 
Her looks were pale, contracted with a frown. 

Her eyes suspicious, wandering up and down; 

• • * » • 

Afler her flew a sigh between two springs 
Of briny waters. On her dove-like wings 
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She bote a letter eeal'd with half a moon, 
And superscribed — "this from suspicion." 

ChmikhiU, 
CCCCLIV. 
Some men's wit is like a dark lantern, which serves 
their own turn, and ^des them their own way; but is 
never known (according to the scripture) either to shine 
forth before men, or to glorify their Father which is in 
heaven.— jP(^ 

COCCLV. 

We are past our minority it is true, but not our indis- 
tretions; and, what is worse, we have the authority of 
seniors, and the weaknesses of children. — Smetxi. 

CCCCLVI. 

No man shall be received as an esquire, who cannot 
bring a certificate, that he has conquered some lady's 
obdurate heart; that he can lead up a countr}^ -dance; or 
carry a message between her and her lover, with ad- 
dress, secrec}', and dihgence. A squire is properly 
bom for the service of the sex, and liis credentials shall 
be signed by three toasts and one prude, before his title 
sbaU De received in my office. — Steele. 

CCCCLVII. 
The person whose clothes are extremely fine, I am 
too apt to consider as not being possessed of any supe- 
riority of fortune, but resembling those Indians, wh« 
are found to wear all the gold they have in the world, 
in a bob at the nose. — Goldsmith. 

ccccLvni. 

Covetous men are fools, miserable wretches, buzzards, 
madmen, who live by themselves, in perpetunl slavery, 
fear, suspicion, sorrow, discontent, with more of gall 
than honey in their enjoyments, who are rather pos- 
sessed by their money than possessors of it; mancipati 
pecurUis, bound 'prentices to their property; and, aervi 
diviUarum^ me?ai daves and drudges to their substance. 
-r-Burton. 

k2 
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CCCCLK. 

When our souls shall leave tMs dwelUlig^ 



The gkny of oue fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 
C^ silken banners over us. 

Skurlev. 
CCCCLX. 
Critics must excuse me, if I compare them to certain 
animals called asses, who, by gnawing lones, originaDjr 
taught the great advantage of pnming them. 

Shenatone. 

CCCCLXI. 

There is no small degree of malicious craft in fixing 
upon a season to give a mark of enmity and ill-will: a 
word — a look, which at one time would make no im- 
pression — at another time wounds the heart; and like a 
shaft flying vnih the wind, pierces deep, which, with 
its own natural force, would scarce have reached the 
object aimed at. — Stame. 

CCCCLXU. 
Punning is a conceit arising from the use of two 
words that agree in the sound, but differ in the sense. 
The only way therefore to tr}' a piece of wit, is to trans- 
late it into a different lang^ge: if it bears the test, you 
may pronounce it true; but if it vanishes in the experi- 
ment, you may conclude it to have been a pun. In 
short, one mav say of a pun, as the countryman de- 
scribed his nightingale, that it is vox et prasterea mhil, a 
sound, and nothing but a soxiiid.,'^ Addison. 

CCCCLXUI. 

In reading liistories, which is every body's subject, I 
use to consider what kind of men are the authors; which, 
if persons that profess nothing but mere learning, I in 
smd from them principally observe and learn the style 
and language; if physicians, I upon that account the 
rather incline to credit what they report of the tempe- 
rature of the sur, of the health and complexion of 
princes, of wounds and disea^s; if lawvers, we are 
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fi^m them to take notice of the controversies of right 
iand title, the establishment of laws and civil govern- 
ment, and the like; if divines, the aifairs of the church, 
ecclesiastical censures, marriages, and (hspensations; if 
courtiers, manners and ceremonies; if soldiers, the 
things that properly belong to their trade, and princi- 
pally the accounts of such actions and enterprises, 
wherein they were personally engaged; and if ambas- 
sadors, we are to observe their negotiations, intelli- 
gences, and practices, and the manner how they are to 
be carried on. — Montaigne, 

CCCCLXIV. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent tou all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the miun of light. 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown'd 
Crooked echpses 'gainst his glory fight. 

And time that gave, doth now Iiis gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the fiourish set on youth. 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow; 
. Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 

^akspeare* 
CCCCLXV. 
Good breeding is the result of much good sense, some 
good nature, and a httle self-denial for the sake of others, 
and with a view to obtain the same indulgence from 
them. — ChesterJUld, 

CCCCLX^T 
The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, are much more serviceable in life, than petti- 
coated philosophers, blustering heroines, or vmigo 
queens. She who makes her husband and her children 
happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and trains up 
the other to virtue, is a much greater character than la- 
dies described in romance, whose whole occupation is 
to murder manlund with shafts from their quiver or their 
eyes.— G^AsfewwVA. 
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CCCCLXVIl. 

I have obsenred that the loudest huzza ^ven to % grealk 
man in triumph, proceeds not from his mends, but the 
tabble, and I fancy it to be the same with the rabble of 
critics. — Fope. 

ccccLxvni. 

Love me not for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face; 
Nor for any outward part, 
No, nor for my constant heart? 
For those may fail, or turn to ill, 
And thus we love shall sever: 

Keep, therefore, a true woman's eye. 
And love me still. 

Yet know not why. 
So hast thou the same reason still. 
To dote upon me ever. 

From JVilbye^s Madrigals^ 1598. 

CCCCLXIX. 

It would be well, I think, if monies might pass upon 
the same conditions with other benefits; and the pay- 
ment remitted to the conscience without formalizing 
npon bills and seciuities: but human wisdom has rather- 
advised with convenience than virtue; and chosen ra- 
ther to force honesty than expect it. For every paltry 
sum of money, there must be bonds, witnesses, coun- 
terparts, powers, &c. which is no other than a shame- 
ful confession of fraud and wickedness; when more 
credit is given to our seals than to our minds, and cau- 
tion taken lest he that has received the mone}'^ should 
deny it — Seneca. 

CCCCLXX. 

The first glass for myself, the second for my friend^ 
the third for good hiunour, and the fourth for mine ene- 
mies. — Sir W. Thnple. 

CCCCLXXI. 

To confute or to ridicule a husband with an apparent 
superiority of knowledge or of wit, affords all the pa- 
wwe of triumph to a wife: it b to be strong where weak- 
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ness is no reproach, and to conquer when it would not • 
have been dishonourable to fly. — M)enturer. 

CCCCLXXU. 

Learning^, like money, may be of so base a coin, as to 
be utterly void of usej^or, if sterting, may require good 
mana^ment, to make it serve the purposes of sense or 
happmess. — Shenstone. 

ccccLXxm. 

It is another's fiuilt if he be ungrateful, but it is mine 
if I do not give. To find one thankful man I will oblige 
a great many that are not ao.—^Seneca. 

CCCCLXXIV. 

Style is the dress of thought 5 and let them be ever 
so just, if your style is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they 
win appear to as much disadvantage, and be as ill re- 
caved, as your person, though ever so well propor- 
tioned, would, if dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. — Chea- 
UrJIeitL 

CCCCLXXV. 
The cause of frequent self-murders among us has 
been generally imputed to the temperature of our cli- 
mate. Thus a dull day is looked upon as a natural or- 
<der of execution, and Englishmen must necessarily 
shoot, hang, and drown themselves in November. That 
our spirits are in some measure influjenced by the air, 
cannot be denied: but we are not such mere barome- 
ters, as to be driven to despair and deatli by the small 
degree of gloom that our winter brings with it. If we 
have not so much sunshine as some countries in the 
world, we have infinitely more than others; and I do not 
hear that men despatch themselves by dozens in Russia, 
€r Sweden, or that they are unable to keep up their spi- 
rits ev^i in the total darkness of Greenland. Our cli- 
mate exempts us from many diseases, to which other 
more southern nations are naturally subject; and I can 
never be persuaded that being bom near the north polo 
is % physical came for self-murder. — Connoisseur, 
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CCCCLXXVL 

IVhen the nightingales singes, the woods waxen green; 
Leafv grass, and blossom, springs in air I ween; 
And love is to my heart gone with one spear so keen, 
l<^ght and day my blood it drinks— my heart doth me 
teen. 

Old Love Song, 
CCCCLXXVn. 
We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society, and the source of all 
good and of all comfort In England we are so convinced 
of this, that there is no rust of superstition mth which 
the accumulated absurdity of the human mind might 
have crusted it over in the course of ag^ that ninety- 
nine in a himdred of the people of Englsuid would not 
prefer to impiety. — Burke. 

ccccLXXvra. 

liberty is a fine thing; it's a great help in conversatioD, 
•to have leave to say what one will. I have seena womas 
of quality, who has not had one grain of wit, entertain a 
whole company the most agreeably in the world, only 
with her malice, -^-I^c Confederacy — Vanbrugh 

CCCCLXXIX. 

The roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn 
the brow of him who plucks them, and they are the 
only roses which do not retain their sweetness after fhey 
. have lost their beauty-. — BUwr, 

CCCCLXXX. 

All things have their end and period, so as that, when 
they come to the superlative point of their greatest 
hi^ght, they are in a trice tumbled down again, as not 
being able to abide long in that state. This is the con- 
clusion and end of those, who cannot by reason and 
.temperance moderate their fortunes and prosperities.-^ 
fiaoelaie, 

CCCCLXXXI. 

Tile merry part of the world are very amiable, while 
they diffuse a cheerfulness through conversation at pro- 
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per seasons aiid on proper occasions, but on the contra- 
ly, a great ^evance to society, when they infect every 
discourse with insipid mirth, and turn into ridicule such 
subjects as are not suited to it For though laughter is 
looked upon by the philosophers as the property of rea- 
son, the excess of it has been always conndered as the 
mark of folly. — Addison, 

ccccLxxxn. 

with applause, in honour to his age. 



I>iamiss your veteran soldier oif the stage; 
Crown ms last exit with distinguished praise. 
And kindly hide his baldness with the bays. 

Broome. — Conclusion of an Epilogue. 

ccccLxxxm. 

Credolousness is the concomitant of the first stages of 
life^ and is indeed the principle on which all instruction 
must be founded: but it lays the mind open to impres- 
sions of error, as well as of truth; and, when suilered 
U> combine itself with that passion for the marvcUous, 
which all children discover, it fosters the rankest weeds 
of chimera and superstition; rooting firmly in the mind, 
all that the nurse and all that the priest have taught. 
Hence, the awful solemnity of ** darkness viable," and 
of what the poet has denominated " a dim religious 
Kg^t;" together with tlie terrors of evil omen% of 
haunted pEices, and of ghastly spectres. — Perdvai. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

A long life may be passed without finding a fnend in 
whose understanding and virtue we can equally confide, 
and >vhose opinion wc can value at once for its justness 
and pncerity. A weak man, however honest, is not 
qualified to' judge. A man of the world, however pe- 
netrating, b not fit to counsel. Friends are oflen cno- 
sen for similitude of manners, and therefore each palli- 
ates the other's failings, because they are his own. 
Wends are tender, and imwilling to give pain, or they 
are interested and fearfiil to oflTend. — Johruop. 
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CCCCLXXXV. 

The character of covetousness is what a man gene- 
rally acquires more through some niggardliness or ill- 
grace, in little and inconsiderable thmgs, than in ex- 
penses of any consequence; a very few pounds a year 
would ease that man of the scandal of avarice. — Pope, 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

Dependents on great men, as well from the homage 
that is accepted from them, as the hopes which are 

fiven to them, are become a sort of creditors: and these 
ebts, beinc^ debts of honour, ought, according to the 
accustomea maxim, to be discharged first. — SUele. 

CCCCLXXXVU. 

Flattery — Delicious essence ! how refreshing art thou 
to nature! how strongly are all its powers smd all its 
weaknesses on thy side ! how sweetly dost thou mix with 
the blood, and help it through the most difficult and 
tortuous passages to the heart! — Sterne. 

ccccLxxxvm. 

I asked a poor man how he did? He said he was like 
a washbaU, always in decay. — Swift. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

Trage^es, as they are now made, are good, instructive, 
moral sermons enough; and it would be a fault not to be 
pleased with good tiling^. There I learn several great 
truths; as that it is impossible to see into the ways of fa- 
turitjr; that punishment always attends the villain; that 
love is the lond soother of the human breast; that we 
should not resist heaven's will, for in resisting heaven's 
will, heaven's will is resisted; with several other senti- 
ments equally new, delicate, and striking. Every new 
tragedy, therefore, I shall go to see; for reflections of 
this nature make a tolerable harmony, when mixed up 
with a proper quantity of drum, trumpet, thunder, 
lightmng, or the scene-shifter's whistle. — Goldgmtth, 
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CCCCXC. ' 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than to 
charge with hypociw him that expresses zeal for those 
virtues which he neglects to practise; ance he may be 
sincerely convinced of the advantages of conquering Iiis 
passions, without having yet obtained the victor}', as a 
man may be confident of the advantages of a voyage or 
a journey, without having courage or industry, to un- 
dertake it, and may honestly recommend to others, 
those attempts which he neglects himself —«Mn«(m. 

CCCCXCI. 
A converfs but a fly that turn's about 
After his head's pufl'd off, to find it out. 

Butter. 
CCCCXCII. 
Amongst such as out of cunrung hear all and talk lit- 
tle, be sure to talk less; or if you must talk, say little. 
— Bruyere. 

CCCCXCUI. 
I look upon the great as a set of good-natured mis- 
guided people, who are indebted to us, and not to them- 
selves, tor all the liappincss they enjoy. For our plea- 
sure, and not their own, they sweat under a cumbrous 
heap of finery; for our pleasure the lackeyed train, the 
slow parading pageant, with all the gravity of grandeur, 
moves in review; a single coat, or a single footman, an- 
swers all the purposes of the most indolent refinement 
as well; and those who have twenty, may be ssud to 
keep one for their own pleasure, and the other nineteen 
merely for ours. So true is the observation of Confii- 
cius, uiat we take greater pains to persuade others that 
we are happy than m endeavouring to think so ourselves. 
'■^Goldsmith, 

ccccxcrv. 

It would.be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one-tenth part of their time, to be em- 
ployed in its service; but idleness taxes many of us much 
more, if we reckon all that is spent in absolute sloth, or 
doing of iiothing, with tliat which is spent in idle em- 
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ployments, or amusements that amomit to nothing. 
Sloth, b^ bringing on diseases, absohitely shortens h^. 
Sloth, hke rust, consumes faster than labour wean, 
while the key often used is always bright. — Franklin. 

ccccxcv. 

As the rose tree is composed of the sweetest flowers, 
and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are sometimes 
fair and sometimes overcast, alternately tempestuous and 
serene; so is the life of man intermingled with hopes 
and fears, with joys and sorrows, witn pleasures and 
with pains. — Burton, 

CCCCXCVI. 

We should manage our thoughts in composing a poem, 
as shepherds do their flowers in making a g^land; 
first select the choicest, and then dispose them in the 
most proper places, where they give a lustre to each 
other: like the feathers in Indian crowns, which are so 
managed that every one reflects a part of its colour and 
gloss on the next. — P<^e. 

ccccxcvn. 

I had rather never receive a kindness, than never 
bestow one: not to return a benefit is the greater sir, 
but not to confer it is the earlier. — Seneca. 

ccccxcvm. 

Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the three 
great sources of ill-manners; without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of ex- 
perience, or what, in the language of fools, is called 
Knowing the world.— flit>(/?. 

CCCCXCIX. 
'Tis not juggling that is to be blam'd, but much 
juggling, for the world cannot be governed without it. 




D. 

Great Cowley, then, (a mighty genius!) wrote, 
CVerrun with wit, and lavish of his thought: 
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His tarns too closely on the reader press; 

He more had pleas'd us had he pleased us less: 

One glittering thought no sooner strikes our eyes 

With silent wonder, but new wonders rise; 

As in the milky-way a shining white 

O'erflows the heav'ns u-ith one continued light, 

Tliat not a single star can show his I'ays 

Whilst jointly all promote tlie common blaze. 

Pardon, great poet! that I dare to name 

Th' unnumbei^d beauties of thy verse with blame; 

Thy fault is only wit in its excess; 

But wit like thi^e in any shape will please. 

Addvton—on ilie Poets. 
DI. 

There is this difference betwixt a thankful and an un- 
fiiankful man: the one is always pleased in the good he 
has done, and the other only once in what he has re- 
ceived. — Seneca, 

Dll. 

As the fertilest ground must be manured; so must tiie 
Merest flying wit have a Dxdalus to guide him. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Dm. 

Parody is a favourite flower both of ancient and mo- 
dem literature. It is a species of lu^crous composition, 
which derives its wit from association: and never fails to 
produce admiration and dehght, when it unites taste in 
selection with felicity of application. Even licentious 
specimens of it move to laughter; for we are always in- 
clined to be diverted with mimicry, or ridiculous unita.^ 
tion, whether the original be an object of respect, of 
indifference, or of contempt. A polished Athenian au- 
dience heard, with bursts of mirthful applause, the ^s- 
courses of the venerable Socrates burlesqued upon the 
stage; and no Englishman can read the Rehearsal with- 
out smiling at the medley of borrowed absurdities which 
it exhibits. — Percival. 

DIV. 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one uni- 
versity, that is not thus furnished with iu little great men. 
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The head of a petty corporation, who opposes the de- 
signs of a prince who would tyranically force his sub- 
jects to save their best clothes for Sundays; the puny 
pedant who finds one undiscovered property in the po- 
me, or describes an unheeded process in the skeleton 
of^a mole, and whose mind, like his microscope, per- 
ceives nature only in detail; the rhymer, who msdces 
smooth verses, and piunts to our imagination, when he 
should only speak to our hearts; all equally fancy them- 
selves walking forward to immortaUty, and desire the 
crowd behind them to look on. The crowd takes them 
at tiieir word. Patriot, philosopher, and poet, are shoutr 
ed in their train. * Where was there ever so much me- 
rit seen.^ No times so important as our own; ages, yet 
unborn, shall gaze with wonder and applause!' To such 
music, the important pigmy moves forward, bustling and 
swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm. — 
Goldsmtth. 

DV. 

The most positive men are the most credulous; since 
they most believe themselves, and advise most with their 
fellow flatterer and worst enemy, their own false love. 
— Fope. 

DVI. 

Say, dear, wiU you not have me ? 

Then take the kiss you g^ve me; 

You elsewhere would, perhaps, bestow it. 

And I would be as loth to owe it; 

Or if you will not take the thing once g^ven. 

Let me kiss you, and then we shall be even. 

From Weelker^s Madrigals. — 1604. 

DVIT. 

The state of the possessor of humble virtues, to the 
affecter of great excellencies, is that of a small cottage 
of stone, to the palace nused with ice by the empress 
of Russia; it was for a time splendid and luminous, but 
the first sunshine melted it to nothing.-WoATi^an. 
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13VIII. 

If there be a nation, that exporlsits beef and Unen, to 
pay for the importation of claret and porter, while a 
great part of its people live upon potatoes and wear no 
starts; wherein does it differ from the sot, who lets his 
family starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink ^— 
Fr€mkUn. 

DIX. 

One principal point of good-breeding is to suit our be- 
haviour to the three several degrees of men; our supe- 
riors, our equals, and those below us. — Swift 

DX. 

The French seldom dine under seven hot dishes, it is 
true, indeed, with all this magnificence, they seldom 
spr^id a cloth before the guests? but in that I cannot be 
angpy with tliem, since those that have got no linen 
upon their backs, may vciy well be excused for want- 
ing it upon their tables. — Croldsmiih. 

DXI. 

— ^— If thou well observe 



The rule of not too muchy by temperance ttugiit 

In what thou eat'st and drink'st, seeking from thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

"Illl many years over thy head return: 

So mayst thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop. 

Into thy mother's lap, or be with ease 

Gather'd, not harshly pluck'd; in death mature. 

Dxn. 

The humour of turning every misfortune into a judg- 
ment, proceeds from wrong notions of religion, which, 
in its own nature, produces good^Hll toward men, and 
puts the mildest construction upon eveiy accident that 
befalls them. In this case, therefore, it is not reli^on 
that sours a man's temper, but it is his temper that sours 
his religion. People oigloomy, uncheerfhl imaginatiorw, 
or of envious, malignant tempers, whatever kind of hfe 
they are engaged in, will dbcover their natural tincture 

x2 
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of mind in all their thoughts, words, and actions. As 
the finest wines have often the taste of the soil, so even 
the most relieious thoughts often draw something that 
is particular from the constitution of the mind in which 
they -arise. When folly en* superstition strikes in with 
this natural depravity of temper, it is not in the power, 
even of reli^on itself, to preserve the character of the 
person who is possessed with it, from appearing highly 
absurd and ridiculous.— v^oJ^fisoA. 

DXIU. 

The scholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant; the 
philosopher, a cjrnic; the soldier a brute; and every man 
disagreeable. — Chesterfield. 

DXiy. 

The good parishioner is timely at the beginning of 
common prayer. Yet a^ Tullie charged some dissmute 
people for being such slug^gards, that they never saw the 
sunne rising or setting, as being always up after the one, 
and abed before the other; so some negligent people 
never hear prayers begun, or sermon ended; the con- 
fession bdng^passed before they come, and the blessing 
not come beibre they are passed away. — Fuller. 

DXV. 

There are not more cripples come out of the wars 
than there are from great services; some through dis- 
content lose their speech, some their memories, others 
their senses, or their lives; and I seldom see a man tho- 
roughly discontented, but I conclude he has had the fa^ 
vour of some great man. I have known of such as liavc 
been for twenty years together within a month of a good 
employment, but never arrived at the happiness of be- 
ing possessed of any tiing. — Steele, 

DXVI. 

Bich people who are covetous, are like the cypress 
tree, they may appear well, but are fruitless; so rich 
p^w)ns have the means to be generous, yet s<»Qe arc 
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jiiot SO, but they should consider they are only trustees 
for wliat they possess, and should show their wealth to 
he more in doing good, than merely in having it. They 
should not reserve their benevolence for purposes after 
they are dead, for those who give not till they die, show 
that they would not then it they could keep it any 
longer. — BUhop Hall. 

DXVIL' 
A Paradise on earth is found, 

lliough far from vulgar sight. 
Which with those pleasures doth abound. 
That is Elysium bright. 






The winter here a summer is, ' 

No waste is made by time; ll 

"Nor doth the autumn ever miss 
The blossoms of the prime. 

Those cliffs whose craggy sides are clad 

'With trees of sundiy suits. 
Which miJLe continual summer glad, 

Ev'ji bending with their fruits — 
' Some ripening, ready some to faO, 

Some blossom'd, some to bloom, 
like gorgeous hangings on the wa^ 

Of some rich princely room. 

* » * « 

There in perpetual summer shade, 

Apollo's prophets sit. 
Among the flowers that never fade. 

But flourish Hke their wit; 
To whom the nymphs upon their lyres. 

Tune many a curious lay. 
And with their most melodious quires. 

Make short the longest day. 

The Poets' Elysium — BratfUm. 

DXVIII. 
The way to wealth, is as plain as the way to market. 
It depends chiefiy on two words, industry and fitigality; 
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that is, waste ncitlier time nor money, but make the best 
use of both. Without industry and fikig^lity nothing will 
do, and with them every thing. — Fntnklin. 

pXIK. 

All other knowledge is hiurtftil to him who has not the 
science of honesty and good-nature. — Montaigne. 

DXX. 

It is observed, that several of the singing birds of our 
own country learn to sweeten their voices, and mellow 
the harshness of their natiu^l notes, by practiang un- 
der those that come from warmer climates. In the same 
manner I would allow the Italian opera to lend our 
English music as much as may grace and soften it, but 
never entirely to annihilate and destroy it. Let the in- 
iUsion be as strong as you please, but still let the sub- 
ject matter of it be English. — Addison. 

DXXI. 

There are more tools than workmen, and of the last 
more bad than good. What think you of him that^ 
would like up his plane to saw, and his saw to plane ? — ' 
Bruyere* 

Dxxn. 

We are blinded in examining our own laboiu^ by in- 
numerable prej udices. Our j uvenile compositions please 
us, because they bring to our minds, the remembrance 
©f youth; our later performances we are ready to es- 
teem, because we are unwilling to think that we have 
made no improvement; what flows eaaly from the pen 
charms us, because we read with pleasure that which 
flatters our opinion of our own powers; what was com- 
posed with great struggles of the mind we do not eaaly 
reject, because we cannot bear that so much labour 
should be fruitless. — Johnson. 

DXXUI. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth 
' viitue in others; for men's minds "w-iU- either feed upon 
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their own good, or upon other's evil; and who wanteth 
the ©ne, will prey upon the other. — Lord Bacon. 

DXXIV. 

That man, though in rag^ who is capable of deceiving 
even indolence into wisdom, and who professes amuse- 
ment, while he :dms at reformation, is more useful in 
reftned society, than twenty cardinals with aU their scar- 
let, and tricked out in all the fopperies of scholastic 
fmery.^^Goldsmith. 

m 

DXXV. 

The soul a quality? — This is easily answered by a f«i- 
miliar instance. In every jack, there is a meat-roasting 
quaUty, which neither resides in the fly, nor in the 
weights, nor in any particular wheel of the jack, but is 
the result of the whole composition: so in an animal, the 
self-consciousness is not a real ^uaUty inherent in one 
being (any more than meat-roastmg in a jack) but the 
result of several modes or qualities in the same subject. 
As the fly, the wheel, the chain, the weight, the 
cmtls, &c., make one jack, so the several parts of the 
body make one animal. As perception or couciousneas 
is said to be inherent in this animaJ, so is meat-roasting 
said to be inherent in the jack. As sensation, reason- 
ing, volition, memory, &c., are the several modes of 
thinking; so roasting of beef, roasting of mutton, roast- 
ing of pullets, geese, turkeys, &c., are the several 
modes of meat-roasting. And as the general quality of 
meat-roasting, with its several modifications, as to beeC 
mutton, puUets, &c., does not inhere in any one part of 
the jack; so neither does consciousness, with its several 
modes of sensation, intellection, volition, &c., inhere in 
aiiy one, %ut is the result from tlie mechanical composi- 
tion of the ^^le animal. — Pope. 

DXXVI. 

The republic of letters is at present divided into three 
classes. One >iTtter, for instance, excels at a plan, or a 
^e-page^ another works away tiie body of w b^ok. 
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and a tliird is a dab at an index. Thus a maf^azine w 
not the result of any single man's industiyt but goes 
tluvug^ as many hands as a new pin, before it is fit for 
the public. — Goldsmith. 

DXXVTI. 
- The form of charge mns thus: ** I accuse thee in the 
name of all the commonii of England:" how then can 
any man be as a witness, when cvciy man is made the 
accuser. — iSdden. 

BXXVilJ. 
A celebrated Frencli moralist said, that when he con- 
sidered the Wars which we foment in Africa to get ne- 
groes, the great number who of course perish in these 
wars; the multitude of tliose v.Tctchcs who die in their 
passage, by disease, bad air, and bad ])roviaon8; and, 
lastly, how many perish by the cruel treatment they 
meet with in a state of slavery; when he saw a bit of su- 
gar, he could not help imagining it to be covered with 
spots of human blood. But had he added to these con- 
siderations the wars which we cany on against one ano- 
ther, to take and retake tlie islands tiiat produce this 
commodity, he would not have seen the sug^ simply 
spotted with blood, he would have beheld it entirely 
tinged with it.^-Franklln. 

DXXIX. 
Every man in this age has not a breast of cpj^stal for 
all men to read their thoughts tlirough. Men's hearts 
and &ces are so far asunder, that they hold no intelli- 
gence. — Buckingham. 

cxxx. 

The bending brow of prince's face, to wTath that dotli 

attend, 
Or want of parents, wife, or cliild, or liMl of faithful 

friend; 
The roaring of tlie cannon shot, that makes the place 

to shake, 
Or terror, such as mighty Jove from heaven above can 

make: 
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AH these, in fine, may not compare, experience so doth 

prove. 
Unto the torments, sharp and strange, of such as be in 
love. W, Hunnis* 

DXXXI. 

I do by no means advise you to throw away your time, 

in ransacking, like a dull antiquarian, the minute and 

unimportant parts of remote and &bulouB times. Let 

blockheads read what blockheads wrote. — Ckesterfieid*^ 

Dxxxn. 

The tailor and the painter often continbule to the ac- 
cess of a tragedy more than a poet. Scenes effect or- 
dinary minds as much as speeches; and our actors are 
Teiy sensible, that a well-dressed play has sometunes 
brought them as full audiences as a well-written one. 
The Italians have a very good phrase to express this aift 
of imposng upon the spectators by appearances; they 
call it the " Fourberia della scena," «* The knavery, or 
trickish part of the drama." — AddisQn, 

DXXXIII. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. I^ove is not love 
Wluch alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 

no! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and Cheeks . 

"Withui its bending sickle's compass come; 

Liove alters not with his brief hoiu^ and weeks. 

But bears it out e'en to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever lov'd. 

Shakspeart. 
DXXXIV. 
When a king asked Euclid, the matliematician, whe- 
ther he could not explain his art to him in a more com- 
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pencUous manner^ he was answered, that there was na 
royal way to geometry. CMher tilings may be seized 
by might, or purchased with money, but knowledge is 
to> be gained only by study, and study to be prosecuted 
only in retirement. — Johnson. 

DXXXV. 

I remember when I was a little boy, (says S^^dfl, in a 
letter to Lord Bolingbroke,) I felt a great fish at the end 
of my line, which I <&ew up almost on the ground, but it 
dropt in, and the disappointment vexes me to this veiy 
day, andC I believe, it was the type of all my future dis- 
appointments. 

This little incident, perhaps, gave the first wrong bias 
to a mind, predisposed to such impressions: and by ope- 
intins' wil^ so much streng^ and permanency, it nught 
poonbly lay the foundation of the Dean's subse(|uent pee- 
vishness, passion, nusanthropy, and final insamty. The 
.quickness of his sensibility furnished a sting to the slight- 
est disappointment; and pride festered mose wounds 
which self-government would instantly have healed. As 
children couple hobgoblins with darkness, every contra- 
diction of his humour, every obstacle to his preferment, 
was, by him, associated with ideas of maligmty and evil. 
By degrees, he acquired a contempt of human nature, 
and a hatred of mankind, which at last terminated in the 
total abolition of his rational faculties. — Fercival. 

DXXXVI. 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain; but ever while 
you live expense is constant and certain: and it is easier 
to build two chimnies, than to keep one in fuek— 
Franklin^ 

Dxxxvn. 

— The fate of all extremes is such. 
Men may be read, as well as books, too much. 
To observations, wliich ourselves we make. 
We grow more partial for th ' observer's sake. 
To written wisdom, as another's, less: 
Maxims are drawn from notions, these horn guess. 
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There's some pecuUar in eai^ leaf and grain» 
8oine unmark'd fibre, ae some varying vein; 
Shall only man be taken in the gross? 
Grant but as many sorts of mind as moss. 
That each from other differs, first confess; 
Next that he varies fivra himself no less; 
Add nature'^ custom's, reason's, passion's^ strife, 
And all opiiuon's colours cast on life. 

Fnpe. 
DXXXVIU. 

A transition from an author's book to Ins eonvers«tiol^ 
is too often like an entrance into a large city, after a dis- 
tant prospect Remotely we see nothing but spires of 
temfMes and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the ren- 
di»ce tyf splendour, g^randeur, and magnificence; but 
wiien we have passed the gates, we find it perplexed 
whh narrow passages, disgraced with despicable ootp 
tages, embarrassed with obstructions, and clouded vntik 
smoke,— ^^xAnwn. 

DXXXIX. 

He who will take up another's time and fortune in hit 
service, though he has no prospect of rewarding lus 
merit towards him, is as unjust in his dealing as he who 
takes Qp goods of a tradesman without mteation or 
abUityto pay him. — Steele. 

DXL. 

Tbe true gentleman is extracted from ancient and wor- 
BhipfiiU parentage. When a pepin is planted oh a p^is 
stock, the fruit growing thence is called a renate, a most 
delicious apple, as both by sire and damme well descend- 
ed. Thus his blood must needs be weU purified who is 
gentilely bom on both sides. — Fuller* 

DXLL 

It is a fine stroke of Cervantes, when Sancho, sick of 
lus govemmeiit, makes no answer to his comforters, out 
aims directly at his shoes and stockmgs. — iShenstone^ 

Vol. n. M 
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DXLII. 

There is something of odcBty in Uie very idea of great- 
ness, for we are seldom astonished at a tmng very much 
resembling ourselves. — Goldsmith. 

DXLni. 

Scofl%, calumnies, and ^jests, are frequently the causes 
of melancholy. It is said that "a blow with a word, 
strikes deeper than a blow with a sword?" and certainly 
*there are many men whose feelings are more galled by 
. ^ calumny, a bitter jest, a libel, a pasquil, a squib, a sa- 
tire, or an epigram, thaui by any misfortune whatsoever. 

DXLIV. 

It may be remarked, for the comfort of honest pover- 
ty, that avarice reigns most in those who have but few 
good qualities to recommend them. This is a wee^d that 
will grow in a barren soil. — Hughes. 

DXLV. 

One may observe that women in all ages have taken 
more pains than men to adorn the outside of their heads, 
and indeed I very much admire,, that those female archi- 
tects, who built such wonderM structures out of ri- 
bands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for their 
respective inventions. It is certain there have been as 
many orders in these kinds of building, as in those wliick 
have been made of marble. Sometimes they rise in the 
ttepe of a pyramid, sometimes hke a tower, and some- 
times Mke a steeple. — Addison, 

DXI.VI. 

Poets make characters, as salesmen clothes; 
We take no measure of your fops and beaux; 
But here all sizes and all shapes we meet, 
And fit yourselves — ^like chaps in Monmouth-street. 
Prologue to Thret Hours after Marriage-^Pope. 

DXLVII. 

As gratitude is a necessary, and a glorious^ so also is 
it an ODIOUS, a cheap, and an easy virtue: so obvious. 
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that wherever there is life there is place for it: so 
cheap, that the covetous man may be gratified without 
expense: and so easy, that the sluggard may be so 
lULe\vise without labour. — Seneca, 

DXLVin. 

MdtboBus. Shepherd, what's love.^ I pray thee telL 

FiJM$tus. It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell; 
It is, perhaps, that sauncing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell — 
And this is love as I heard tell. 

Md. Yet, what is love? I prithee say. 

FcttJuL It is a work on hohday ; 
It is December match'd with May, 
When lusty blood's in fresh array. 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

Md. Yet, what is love? good shepherd, sain. 

Fausi. It is a sunshine mixt with rain; 
It is a tooth*«che, or Uke pain; 
It 4S a game where none doth gain; 
The lass saHh so, and would ndl fain. 
And this is love, as I hear sain. 

Md. Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray ? 

Faud. It is a yea, it is a nay, 
A pretty kind of sporting fray, 
Jt is a thing will soon away: 
Hien n^phs take 'vantage while you may. 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

Md. And what is love, good shepherd, sho\r? 

Faust A thing that creeps, it cannot go; 
A prize that passes to and fro; 
A thing for one, a thing for moe; 
And he that proves shall find it so; 
And, shepherd, this is love, I trow> 

Sir Walter Bald^. 

DXLIX. 
Provision is the foundation of hospitality; and thrift 
the fuel of magnificence.— iS^fr P. Sidney. 
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DL. 
It is common to lieaf both sexes repine at theif 
thange, relate the happiness of their eaiiier years, blame 
the foDy and rashness of their own choice, and warn thoee 
whom they see coming into the world against the same 
precipitance and infiituation. But it is to be remembered 
that me days which the^ so much wish to call back, are 
the days not only of cehbacy, but of youth, the days of 
novelty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of 
health and vigour of body, of gaiety and lightness of 
heart. It is not easy to surround hfe with any circum- 
stances in which youth will not be delightful; and I am 
afraid that whether married or unmarried, we shall find 
the vesture of terrestrial existence more heavy and cum- 
brous the longer it is worn. — Steek, 

DLI. 

If we can deep vnithout dreanung, it is well that 

pMnfril dreams are avoided. If, wlule we sleep, we can 

nave any pleasing dreams, it is, as the French say, tani 

gagni^ 30 much i^ded to the pleasure of life.— i^mnMn. 

DUI. 

Those who propagate evil reports, frequently invent 
ffaem; and it is no breach of cliarity to suppose this to 
be always the case; because no man who spreads de- 
traction, would have scrupled to produce it; and he 
who should diffuse poison in a brook, would scarce be 
acqiutted of a malicious design, though he should allege, 
that he received it of anomer who is doing the same 
elsewhere. — Moenturer* 

DLin. 
Never hold any one by the button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard out; for if people are unwilling to 
hear you, you had better hold your tongue than them. 

DLTV. 

The phrase of wooden-heads is no longer paradoxical; 
iome people fit up wooden studies, cabmet-makers be- 
come Docnc-makers, and a man may show a parade of 
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mach reading, by only the assistance of a timber-mer- 
chant; a student in the Temple may be furnished with a 
collection of law books cut from a wfdppinjg-poat/ Phy- 
sical Dictionaries may be had in Jesuit* s-hark; a Trea- 
tise upon Duels in touch-wood; the History of Opposi- 
tion in worm-wood; Shakspeare's works in cedar, his 
Commentators in rotten-wood; the Reyiewers in birthy 
and the History of Eng'land in heart of oak, — Steevens, 

DLV. 

I hate that man .worse than poison that offers to run 
away, when he should fiffht and lay stoutly about him. 
Is it not better and more honourable to perish in fight- 
ing valiantly, than to live in (Bsgrace by cowardly run- 
ning awsy ^^-liabelais. 

DLVI. 

Our old dramatic poet* may witness for our good ear 
and manly relish. Notwithstanding his natural rude- 
ness, his unpolished style, his antiquated phrase and wit, 
liis want of metliod and coherence, and his deficiency 
in almost all.the graces and oi*naments of tills kind of 
writings; yet by the justness of the moral, the aptness 
of mam^ of his descriptions, ^nd the plain and natural 
t!jm oi several of his characters, he pleases his aucUenc^ 
and oflen gains their ear, without a single bribe from 
luxury or vice. That piece of hisf which appears to 
have most aflTected Enghsh hearts, and has pcrnapsbeeh 
oflencst acted of any which have come upon our stagey 
is almost one continued moral, a series of deep reflec- 
tions, drawn from one mouth upon the subject of ^one 
single accident and calamity, naturally fitted to move 
horror and compassion. It may be properly said of 
this play, if I mistake not, that it has only one charac- 
ter or principal part. It contains no adoration or flatte- 
ry of the sex, no ranting at the gods, no blustering he- 
roism, nor any thing of mat curious mixture of the fierce 
.and tender, which makes the hinge of modern tragedy, 

• Sliakspeare. t Hamtef. 
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BLVn. 
TlMMig)i beredtsiy wetdUi, and tb« rank which goes 
witfa it( are too much idolized by crcctuog qicaphuit^ 
Mtd the blind abject uluiireia of power, tfaey are too 
Nahly aligbted in AaUow specuboona or the petulnit, 
aMiurui^, diOTt-ai^ted coxcombs of phikoophy. Some 
decent regulated pre-emineDce, some preference (not 
cschiKTe qjpmpnaticm} given to biith, u neither umai- 
tonl, DOT mijust, nor impolitic — Bailee, 

DLVHI. 

titae, vUch gnaWs and diminishes all thii^ ebe, 
augmenti and incTBUeth benefits; because a noble ac- 
tion of liberal!^, done to a man of reason, doth grow 
GontimiaUy bv OM ffenetously thinking of it and remem- 
bering it — Sabelau. 

DLIX. 

A man, truly zesloua fur liis IHteroUy, is never eo 
bresiatibl)' flattered, as irhen some nTal Calling is metl' 
timed with contemtit. Upon thia principle, a linen- 
draper boasted that be had got a new customer, whom 
he could aafety_ trust, fn:he could have no doubt of his 
hones^, snce it was known from unquestionable autho- 
rity that be was now filing a bQI in chancery to dday 
payment for the clothes which he had wom the last 
•even years< and he himself had heard Mm declare, in 
B pubhc coffee-bouse, that he looked upon ^nt irtuile 
generation of wooUen drapers to be such deqnoable 
wretches, that no gentleman ought topay them.— JUn- 

DLX. 
ai ttie best rules in conversation is, never to say 
wtuch any of the company can reasonably wiu 
rather left unsud: nor can there vay thmg be 
well more contrary to ihe ends for which people mert 
•igetlicp, thjn to pai-l unsatisfied with each other or 
' — iselves.— (Sici'ff, 
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BLXI. 

The English manner of knowing whether a dog be 
mad or no, somewhat resembles the ancient European 
custom of tiying witches. The old woman suspected 
was tied hand and foot, and thrown into the water. If 
she swam, then she was instantly carried off to be burnt 
for a witch: if she sunk, then indeed she was acquitted 
of the charge, but drowned in the experiment. In the 
same manner, a crowd gadier round a dor suspected of 
madness, and they begin by teazing the <&voted animal 
on ei^ry side; if he attempts to stand upon the defen- 
aiFe, and bite, then he is unanimously found guilty, for 
a mad dog always snaps at every thing; if, on the con- 
traiy, he strives to escape by running away, then he 
can expect no compassion, tor madHdo^ always run 
straight forward before them. — Goldsmith, 

DLXn. 

May Tom, whom heav'n sent down to sack 
The price of prologues, and of plays. 
Be evei^r birtn-day more a winner. 
Digest ms thirty-thousandtli dinner; 
Walk to his grave without reproach. 
And scorn a rascal and a coach. 

Pttpe — to T. Southern on his Birthday, 

DLXin. 

like the invested heron, great persons should con- 
duct themselves; and the higher they be, the less they 
shcmld ^ow. — Sir P, Sidney, 

DLXIV. 
. Would you comprehend all hell in one word, call it 
party, or a spirit or Miction. — Lord Orrery, 

DLXV. 

Oh, liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
ll^temal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smui&g plenty loads thy wanton train; 
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Eas'd of hep load subjection grows more liglit, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 
Thou mak'st the gloomy &ce of nature gay, 
(^v'st bciMity to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Addiaon* 
DLXVI. 

Chess is so interesting in itself, as not to need the 
view of gain to induce engaging in it; and thence it is 
never played for money. Life is a kind of chess, in 
which we have points to gain, and competitors or ad- 
versaries to contend with, and in which there is a great 
variety of good and ill events, that are, in some degree, 
the effects of prudence or the want of it. By playing 
at chess then, we learn,— > 

1st Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, con- 
siders the consequences that may attend an action: for 
it is continually occurring to the player, ** If I move this 
piece, ^hat will be the advantage of my new situation^ 
What use can my adversary nwike of it to annoy me? 
What other moves can I make to support it, and to de- 
fend myself from his attacks?" 

2dly. Circumspection, wliich surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and utuations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of tiieir aiding each 
other, the probabilities mat the adversary may take this 
or that move, and attack this or the other piece, and 
what different means can be tised to avoid the stroke or 
turn its consequences against Iiim. 

3dly. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the laws 
of the game, such as, ** If you touch a piece, you must 
move it somewhere; if you set it down you must let it 
stand;'* and it b therefore best that these rules should be 
observed; as the game thereby becomes more the image 
of human life, and particularly of war; in which, if you 
have incautiously put yourseu into a bad and dangerous 
position, you cannot obtain your enemy's leave to with- 
draw your troops, and place them more securely, but 
you must abide all the consequences of your rashness. 
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And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being' 
discouraged by present bad appearances in the state of 
our affurs, the habit of hoping for a favourable diange^ 
and that of persevering in the search of resources.— 

DLXVn. 

There is no church without a litui^, nor indeed can 
there conveniently be, as there is no school without a 
grammar. One scholar may be taught otherwise upon 
the stock of his acumen, but not a vmole school. One 
or two that are piously disposed may serve themselves 
in their own way, but hardly a whole nation. — Sddm, 

DLXVra. 

All the performances of human art, at which we look 
with praise or wonder, are instances of the reustless 
force of perseverance: it is by this that the quarry be- 
oomes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united 
with canals. If a man was to compare the effect of a 
single stroke of the pickaxe, or»of one impresaon of 
the 8iMide» witii the general design and last result^ he 
woula be overwhelmed by the sense of their dispropor- 
tion; yet those petty operations, incessantly continued^ 
in time surmount the greatest difficulties, aivl mountuM 
are levelled, Ad oceans bounded, by the slender fofroe 
of human beings.-— Jb^fi^on. 

DLXIX. 

Wealth in the gross is death, but life diffused; 

As poison heals in just proportion us'd; 

In heaps, like ambergns, a stink it lies. 

But well dispersed, is incense to the skies. Pope. 

DLXX. 

The education of monarchies reauires a certain po- 
liteness of behaviour. Man, a social animal, is formed 
to please in society, and a person that would break 
through the rules of decency, so as to shock those he 
conversed ^th, would lose me pubKc esteem, and be- 
come incapable of doing any good^'^Montet^ieu* 
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DLXXI. 

You will sometime^ meet with tolerable conversation 
among' players: they are such a kind of men as may pass 
upon the same sort of capacities, for wits off the stage, 
as they do for iine gentlemen upon it. Bendes that, 
I have known a factor deal in as^ood ware, and sell as 
cheap, as the merchant himself that employs him.— - 
Smjt 

DLxxn. 

Gluttons and drunkards flock in shoals to every ta^ 
vera, as if they were, frugea cansumere noH, like Offe- 
lius Bibulus, that famous Roman parasite, bom to np 
other end than to eat and drink; or as if they were so 
many casks made only to hold wine : and yet these are 
brave men.— J?ttr/o». 

DLxxm. 

' It is one thing to understand persons, and another 
thing to understand matters; for many are perfect in 
men"s humours, that are not greatly capable of the real 
part of business, whieh is the constitution of one that 
nath studied men more than books. Such men are fit- 
ter for practice tlian for counsel, and they are good but 
■in their own alley: turn them to new men, and they 
-have lost their aim: so as the old rule, to know a fool 
^m a wise man, 'f Mitte amboa nudos ad igrwtM, d m- 
debisy" doth scarce hold for Uiem; and, because these 
cimnin|f men are like haberdashers of small wares, it is 
not amiss to set forth their shop. — Lord Bacon. 

DLXXIV. 

A polished nation makes eveij one its debtor; and 
besides, urbaiuty itself, like the f^r sex, has so manv 
charms, it goes agunst the heart to say, it can do ill; 
and ye^ I believe, there is but a certain line of perfec- 
tion, that man, take liim altogether, is empowered to 
arrive at — if he gets beyond, he rather exchanges qua- 
lities^ than gets them. — Sterne. 

DLXXV. 

Conquest and good husbandly both enlarge the king's 
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dominions: the one by the sword, msiking the acres 
more in number; the other by the plough, making the 
same acres more in value.— /Viifer. 

DLXXVI. 

The fear of death often proves mortal, and sets peo« 
pie on methods to save their lives, which infallibly de- 
stroy them. This is a reflection made by some histo- 
rians, upon observing* that there are mai^ more thou- 
sands killed in a fii^t, than in a battle: and may be ap- 
plied to those multitudes of imaginary sick persons that 
break their constitutions by phyac, and tnrow them- 
selves into the arms of death, by endeavouring to es- 
cape it. — Addison, 

DLXXVII. 
- What a luxurious man in poverty would want for 
horses and footman, a good-natured man wants for his 
friends or the poor. — Pope, 

DLXXVm. 

Authors have not always tlie power or habit of throw- 
ing their talents into conversation. There are some 
veiy fust and well expressed observations on this pokit 
in Johnson's life of Dryden, who was ssud not at sal to 
answer in this respect the character of his genius. I 
iiaye observed that vulgar readers almost ajNvays lose 
their veneration for the writings of the genius ^ with 
i^om they liave had personal intercourse. — Sir E. 
JBrydges, 

DLXXIX. 

Gluttony is the source of aU our infirmities, and the 
fountain of all our diseases. As a lamp is choked by a 
superabundance of oil, a fire extingui^ed by excess of 
fuel, so is the natural heat of the body destroyed by 
ontemperate diet — Burton. 

DLXXX. 

It is not difficult to conceive, that, for many reasons, 
a man writes much better than he lives. For without en- 
tering into refined speculation^, it may be shown much 
■easier to desgn thn to peifoim. A man- proposes hia 
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■chemes of life in a state of abstraction and disengai^e- 
ment, exempt from the enticements of hope, the sc^i- 
tations of affection, the importunities of appetite, or 
the depressions of fear, and is in the same state mth 
him that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to 
idiom the sea is always smooth, and the wind always 
prosperous. — Johnson. 

DLXXXI. 
Usually speaking*, the worst bred person in company, 
is a young traveller just returned from abroad. — Aoifi. 

DLXXXII. 
An injury unanswered in course g^ws weary of it- 
self; and dies away in a voluntary remorse. In bad dis^ 
portions capable of no restraint but fear — ^it has a diffe- 
rent effect — ^the alent digestion of one wrong provokes 
a second. — Sterne. 

DLxxxra. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the company 
you are in. If you have parts, you will show them, 
more or less, upon every subject; and if you have not, 
you had better talk sillily upon a subject of other peo- 
ple's than your own choosing. — Chesterfield. 

DLXXXIV. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere made a distinction between 
a madman and a fool: a fool is he that from right prin- 
ciples makes a wrong conclusion; but a madman b one 
who draws a just inference fix)m false principles. Thus 
the fool who cut off the fellow's head that lay asleep; 
and hid it, and then waited to see what he would say 
when he awaked and missed his head-piece, was in the 
right in the first thought, that a man would be surpriied 
to find such an alteration in things ance he fell adeq>; 
but he was a little mistaken to imagine he could awake 
at all afler his head was cut off. — Tatler, 

DLXXXV. 

At every point that concerns himself the good pa- 
rishioner turns down a leaf in his heart; and rejoiceth 
4:hftt God's word hath pierced him, as hoping tiiat wfailest 
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his soul smarts it lieals. And, as it is iio maimen for 
him that hath good venison before him, to ask whence 
it came, but rather fairly to fall to it; so hearing an ex- 
cellent sermon, he never inquires whence the preacher 
had it, OT whether it was not before in print, but falls 
aboard to practise it. — Fuller. 

DLXXXVI. 

Remember Uiat money is of a prolific, generating na- 
ture. Money can beget money, and its offspring can 
beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is six; 
turned again it is seven and threepence; and so on till 
it becomes a hundred pounds. The more there is of 
it, the more it produces every turning, so that the pro- 
fits rise qmcker and quicker. He that kills a breeoing 
sow, destroys all her offspring to the thousandth gene- 
ration. He that murders a crown destroys all that it 
might have produced, even scores of pounds. — Fretnk- 
Un, 

DLXXXVII. 

It would be an endless task to mention the innumera- 
ble shifts that small wits put in practice to raise a laugh. 
Bullock in a short coat, and Norris in a long one, sel- 
dom fail of this effect. In ordinary comedies, a broad 
and a narrow brimmed hat are different characters. 
Sometimes the wit of the scene lies in a shoulder belt, 
and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. A lover running 
about the stage, with his head peeping out of a barrel, 
was thought a very good jest in King Charles the Se- 
cond's time; and invented by one of the first wits of 
that age. But because ridicule is not so delicate as 
compassion, and because the objects that make us langli 
are infinitely more numerous than those that make us 
weep, there is a much greater latitude for c6mic than 
tragic artifices, and by consequence a much greater in- 
dulgence to be allowed them. — Addison, 

DLXXXMII. 
Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights. 

As beauty doth in self-beholding eve; 
Vol. n. N 
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Man's mind a mirro)' is of heavenly siglits, 

A brief wherein all miracles scumm'd lie; 
Of Purest forms, and sweetest shapes the store^ 
Most graceful all, yet thought may grace them more^ 

SouthwelL 
DLXXXIX. 
What is it to me whether Penelope was honest or no? 
Teach me to know how to be so myself, and to live ac- 
cording to that knowledge. — Seneca, 

DXC. 

Genius is supposed to be a power of prcklucing ex- 
cellencies, which are out of the reach of the rules of 
art; a power which no precepts can teach, and which 
no industry' can acquire. — Sir Joshua Heynolds, 

DXCI. 
What'er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf. 
Not one will change his neighboui* with himself. 
The leam'd is happv nature to explore. 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy in the plenty ^ven. 
The poor contents him with the care of heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing; 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 
The starving chemist, in his golden views 

Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

• • * • * 

Behold the child by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty ^uite: 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper age. 
And beads and prayer-books are tne toys of age: 
Pleas'd with this bauble still, as that before. 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 

Pcpe. 

Dxcn. 

Knighthood is a very frugal method of recompensing 
the most important servipes; and it is very fortunate for 
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Idng^ that thdr subjects are satisfied with such triflings 
rewards. Should a nobleman happen to lose his leg in a 
battle, the king presents liim with two yarcb of riband, 
and he is paid for the loss of his limb. Should an am- 
bassador spend all his paternal fortune in supporting the 
honour or his coii'.itry abroad, the king presents him 
with two ya.dp of riband, which is to be conbidcrcd as 
an equivalent to his estate. In short, w)iile a Eiuropean 
king has a yard of blue or groen nband left, he need 
be under no apprehensions of wanting statesmen, gene- 
rals, and soldiers. — Chld^mith. 

Dxcni. 

Do not we sec how easily we pardon our own actions 
and pasnons, and the very infirmities of our bodies; 
why should it be wonderful to find us pardon our own 
dumess.— -^S^//. 

DXCIV. 
There are few men who are not ambitious of distin- 
fluishing themselves in the nation or country where thev 
.£ye, and of growing considerable among those with 
whom they converse. There is a kind of grandeur and 
respect which the meanest and most insignificant part 
of mjinkind endeavour to procure m the little circle of 
their friends and acqusdntance. The poorest mechanic, 
nay, the man who lives upon common alms, gets him 
bis set of admirers, and delights in that superiority 
which he enjoys over those who are in some respects 
beneath him. This ambition, which is natural to the 
soul of man, might methinks receive a very happy turn) 
and, if it were rightly directed, contribute as much to 
a person's advantage; as it generally does to his uneasi- 
ness and disquiet — Addison* 

DXCV. 

Many philosophers imagme that the elements them- 
selves maybe in time exhausted ; that the sim, by shining 
long, will effuse all its light; and tliat, by the continual 
waste of aqueous particles, the whole cartli will at last 
become a sandy des^. I would not advise my readers 
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to disturb themselves by contriving how they shall live 
without light and water. For me days of uiuyersal 
thirst and perpetual darkness are at a g^reat distance, 
llie ocean and the sun will last our time, and we may 
leave posterity to shift for themselves.~*i/bAn«on. 

DXCVI. 
Come sleep, O sleep, the certsun knot of peace. 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of wo; 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th* indifferent judge between the hi^h and low. 

Sir Philip Sidney, 
DXCVU, 
Compliments, which we think are deserved, we ac- 
cept only as debts, with indifference; but those which 
eonscience informs us we do not merit, we receive with 
the same gratitude that we do favours given away. — 
CroldsmUh, 

Dxcvm. 

It is not the painting, ^ding, <n? carvine, that makes 
a good ship; but if she be a nimble sailer, tight and 
strong, to endure the seas, that is her exceDency. It is 
the edge and temper of the blade that makes a good 
sword, not the richness of the scabbard; and so it is not 
money or possessions that make man consideiable, but 
his virtue. — Seneca. 

DXCIX. 

In poetiy, the use of the g^rand style on little subjects, 
is not only ludicrous but a sort of trans^ession against 
the rules of proportion and mechanics: it is using a vast 
force to lift a feather. — Pope. 

DC. 

I am no herald to inquire of men's pedigrees; it silf- 
ficcth me, if I know their virtues. — Sir P. Sidney, 

DCI. 

ITie hardest trial of the heart is, whether it can bear 
a rival's fsdlure without triumph.— ^iH/i. 

Dcn. 

Ah, worthless wit! to train me to this woe: 
Deceitful arts! that nourish discontent: 
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Vll'shrive the folly tliat bewitch'd me so! 

Vain thoughts adieu! for now I will repent, — 
And yet my wants persuade roe to proceed. 
But none take pity of a scholar's need. 

From Pierce Penniless. — j^'a8h. 

Dcm. 

Pohteness, in monarchies, is naturalized at court. 
One man excessively great renders every body else very 
little. Hence tliat regard wliich is paid to our fellow- 
subjects: hence that pohteness equally pleasing to those 
by whom, as to those towards whom it is practised: be- 
cause it gives people to understand that a person actu- 
ally belongs, or at least, deserves to belong, to a court. 
-^Ilbntesquieu. 

Not to return one gowl office for another is inhuman; 
but to retiu^ evil for good is diabolical. There are too 
. many even of this sort, who, the more they owe, tlie 
more they hate. There is nothing more dangerous than 
to oblige those people; for when they are conscious of 
not paying the debt, tliey wish the creditor out of the 
way. — Seneca. 

DCV. 

Make-bates, distant relations, poor kinsmen, and in- 
digent followers, are the fry wliich support the econo- 
my of a humoursome rich man. He is eternally whis- 
pered with intelligence of who are true or false to him 
in matters of no consequence, and he maintains twenty 
iiiends to defend him against the insinuations of one 
who would perhaps cheat lum of an old coat. — Steele. 

DCVI. 

To endeavour all one's days to fortify our minds with 
learning and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour 
that one has nothing left to defend. — Skenstone. 

DCVU. 
The mahgnant deity Criticism dwelt on the top of a 
snowy mountain in Nova Zembla: Momus found her ex- 
tended in her den upon the spoils of numberless vo- 
liunes half dcroured. At her nght hand sat Ignorance, 

n2 
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her father and husband, blind with age; at her lef^ 
Pride» her mother; dressing her up in the scraps of pa* 

Ser herself had torn. There was Opinion, her sister, 
gfat of foot, hood-winked, and headstrong, yet gidd^, 
and perpetually turning. About her played her chil- 
dren. Noise and Impudence, Dulncss and Vanity, Posi- 
tiveness. Pedantry, and 111 Manners.— 6'a?//?. 

Dcvm. 

It has long been the complaint of tliose who frequent 
the theatres, that all the dramatic art lias been long ex- 
hausted, and that the vicissitudes of fortune, and acci- 
dents of life, have been shown in everv possible combi- 
nation, till the first scene informs us of the last, and the 
play no sooner opens, than every auditor knows how it 
will conclude. When a conspiracy is formed in a tra- 
gedy we guess by whom it will be detected; when a let- 
ter 18 dropt in a comedy we can tell by wliom it will be 
found. Nothing is now left for the poet but character 
and sentiment, whicli are to make their way as they 
can, without the soft anxiety of suspense, or the en- 
lirening agitation of surprise. — Johnson. 

DCIX. 
We can be thankful to a fiicnd for a few acres, or a 
little money; and yet for the freedom and command of 
the whole earth, and for tlie great benefits of our being, 
our life, health, and reason, we look upon ourselves as 
under no obhgation. — Seneca. 

pcx. 

There is a real beauty in an easy, pure, pei-spicuous 
description of a low action. Tliere are numeroas in- 
stances of this both in Homer and Virg^; and perhaps 
those natural passages are not the least pleasing of their 
works. The question is how far the poet, in pursuing 
the description or image of an action, can attach him- 
sdf to little circumstances without vulgarity or trifling? 

Pope. 
DCXI. 
A fiice that should content me wond'rous wcll^ 
Should not be fair, but lovely to behold, 
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With e'ladsome cheer, all grief for to expel: 
Wim sober looks so would I that it should 

Speak without words, such words as none can tell{ 
The trees also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit and these, by chance I might be tied. 

And knit again the knot that should not sUde. 

Sir T. Wyait. 

Dcxn. 

A young fellow, at his first entrance into the heau 
mxmitt must not offend the king, dt facto there. It is 
veiy often more necessary to conceal contempt than re- 
sentment, the former being never for^ven, but the lat- 
ter sometimes forgot.— Chesterfield. 

Dcxni. 

Philosophy can add to our happiness in no other man- 
ner but by diminishing our misery: it should not pre- 
tend to increase our present stock, but make us econo- 
mists of what we are possessed of. The great source 
of calamity lies in regret or anticipation: he therefore 
is most wise who thinks of the present alone, regardless 
of the past or future. This is impossible to a man of 
pleasure; it is difficult to the man of business; and is in 
some degree attainable by the philosoplier. Happy 
were we all bom philosophers, all bom with a talent of 
thus dissipating our own cares by spreachng them upon 
all mankind. — Goldsmith. 

DCXIV. 

A genius and great abiHties are often wanting, some- 
times only opportunities. Some deserve praise for 
what they have done, and others for what they would 
have done. — Bruyere. 

DCXV. 
Did ever Proteus, Merlin, any witch. 
Transform themselves so strangely as the rich? 
Well, but the poor, — ^the poor have the same itch, 
Thejr change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Preiep » new japanner to their shoes; 
Dischaige Iheir garrets, move their beds, and mn 
(They knew not wither) in a chaise and one; 
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I'hcy hire their sculler, and when once aboardi 
Grow sick, and damn ihe climate — ^like a lord 

Pope imiL Horace* 
DCXVI. 
In monarchies, the principal branch of educatkm is 
not taught in colleges or academies. It commences, in 
some measure, at our setting out in the would; for this 
is the school of what we call honour, that imiversal pre- 
ceptor which ought every where to be our g^de.— 
Jmntesquieu. 

DCXVII. 
Almost all the parts of our botUcs require some ex* 
pense. The feet demand shoes; the legs, stocking^; 
the rest of the body, clothing; and the oelly, a good 
deal of victuak. Our eyes, tliough exceedingly use- 
ful, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assis&ce of 
spectacles, which could not much impair our finances. 
But the eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. 
If all but myself were blind, 1 should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine fiunitiu'e. — Franklin. 

Dcxvm. 

. Scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 

Fall in the gen'ral massacre of gold; 
Wide-wasting pest that rages unconfin'd. 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind; 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws. 
For gold tlic hireling judge distorts tlie laws; 
"Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor tnitli nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Johnson. 

pcxix. 

Whatever we owe, it is our part to find where to pay 
it, and to do it without asking, too: for whether the cre- 
ditor be good or bad, the debt is still the same. — Smeca. 

4)CXX. 

■ ft is a note 



Of upstart greatness to obsene and watch 
For those poor trifles, which the noble mind 
Neglects and scorns. . " ^ 

lien Jonson. 
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DCXXI. 

. Extempore discourses are fuU of much ordinary and 
loose stun: nor do such speakers well know how to 
begin, or when to make an end. And besides other 
&iQt8 which those who speak suddenly are commonly 
guilty of, they are commonly liable to this g^reat one, 
uurt they multiply words without measure, whereas pre- 
meditation will not suffer a man to enlaige his discourse 
beyond a due proportion. — Plutarch, 

Dcxxn. 

We recdve but little advantage from repeated pro- 
tettationa of gratitude, but they cost them very much 
from whom we exact tiiem in return; exacting a grate- 
fill acknowedgment, is demanding a debt by which the 
creditor ia not advantaged, and the debtor pays with 
rductanoe. — Cfoldamitk, 

Dcxxm. 

▲ king, when he presides in council, let him beware 
bow he opens hia^own inclination too much in that which 
he propoundeth; for else counsellors will but take the 
wind or him, and instead of giving free counsel, will sing 
him a song of *< placebo.'^— Zom i7acon. 

DCXXIV. 

Authority intoxicates. 
And makes mere sots of magistrates; 
The fumes of it invade the brain. 
And make men giddy, proud, andvsdn: 
By tihis the fool commands the wise, 
llie noble with the base complies, 
The sot assumes the rule of wit. 
And cowaids make the base submit 

Buikr. 

DCXXV. 

O God! what is man? — even a thing of naught— « 

poor, infinn, miserable, short-liTed creature, that passea 

away like a shadow, and is listening off the stage where 

the theatrical titles and distmctions, and the whole nmak 
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of pride which he has worn for a clay will fall off, and 
leave him naked as a neglected slave. — Sterne. 

UCXXVI. 

When wc sec the avaricious and crafly taking' com- 
panions to their tab^LS and th.;ir I^eds, x^dthout any in- 
qiiry bat at'tfT Taiinh aiwi money; or the ^<idy and 
tlic>ughtless uniting tr.eni selves for life to tliose whom 
th'jy have onl} scei- jy the li^hl of tapciTS; when parents 
make articles for caildren without inquiring after their 
consent; when some marry for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers; and others throw themselves into the amis' of 
those whom they do not love, because they have found 
themselves rejected where they were more solidtoiuto 
please; wlien some marry because their servants cheat 
them; some because they squander their own money? 
some because their houses are pestered with company; 
some because they will live like other people; and some 
because they are sick of themselves, we are not so much 
inclined to wonder that marriage is sometimes unhappy, 
as that it appears so little loaded with calamity; and 
cannot but conclude, that society has something in itself 
eminently agreeable to human nature, when we find its 
pleasures so great, that even the ill choice of a compa- 
juon can hardly overbahmce them. — Those, therefore, of 
the above description, that should rail a^inst matrimo- 
ny, should be informed, that they are neimer to wonder, 
or repine; that a contract begun on such principles has 
ended in disappointment. — Johnson. 

Dcxxm 

According to right military discipline, you must never 
drive your enemy into despair. For that such a strait 
doth multiply his force and increase his courage, which 
was before broken and cast down. Neither is there any 
better help for men that are out of heart, toiled, and 
spent, than to hope for no favour at all. How many vic- 
tories have been taken out of the hands of the victors by 
the vanquished, when they would not rest satisfied with 
reason, but attempt to put all to the sword, and totally to 
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destroy all their enemies, without leitviiig so much aa one 
to cany home news of tlie defeat of his fellows. Open, 
therefore, unto your enemies all the gates and ways, and 
make to Uiem a bridge of silver rather than fail, that you 
may be rid of them. — Habehis. 

Dcxxvnr. 

— -— Bedlam cures not more madmen in a vear 



Than one of the Compters docs. Men pay more dear 

There for their wit than any where. A Compter — 

Why 'tis an university. — Who not sees? 

As scholars there, so here men take dejjrccs, 

And follow the same studies, all alike. 

Scholars learn first lo^ic and rhetoric. 

So does a prisoner; with fine honied speed i, 

^t his first coming in, he doth persuade, beseech 

He may be lodg^if; 

To lie m a clean cliamber; 

But when he has no money, tlien does he tr}'. 

By subtle If^c, and quaint sophistry. 

To make the keepers trust him. 

— Say they do. 
" Then he's a graduate. 

■ Say they trust liim not. 

" Then he is lield a fresh man and a sot, 

And never shall commence, but being still ban^'d 
Be expeU'dfrom the master's idde to the twopenny yard* 
Or else in the hole-beg plac'd. 

— ^— When then, I pray, proceeds a prisoner^ 

— ^— When money being tlie theme. 
He can dispute with his hard creditor's liearts. 
And get out clear, he's then a master of arts. 

— — • Send your son to Wood-street college; 
A gentleman can nowhere get more knowledge. 

7%« Roaring Glrl^T. MUtdklou, 

DCXXIX. 

Wherever desirable superfluities are imported, indus- 
try is excited, and thereby plenty is produced. Were 
only necessaries permitted to be purchased, men \^'ould 
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vork no more than was necessaiy for that purpoBe.— 
Franklin. 

DCXXX. 
A French author has advanced this seeming paradox, 
that very few men know how to take a walk; and, indeed, 
it is tnie, that few know how to take a walk with a pros- 
pect of any other pleasure, than the same company would 
nave aiforded them at home. — Johnson, 

DCXXXI. 

Fire and sword are slow en^nes of destruction, in 
comparison of the babbler in the case of the merchant. 
—Steele. 

Dcxxxn. 

^ Simple diet is best; — for many dishes bring many 
diseases; and rich sauces are worse than even heaping 
several meats upon each other.— P/my. 

DCXXXUI. 

No man will take counsel, but every man will take 
money: tliercfore money is better than counseL— <ftot/f. 

DCXXXIV. 

The Europeans arc themselves blind who describe, 
fortune without sight No first-rate beauty ever haid 
finer eyes, or saw more clearly; they who hav« no other 
trade than seeking their fortune, need never hope to 
find her; coqucttc-like, she flies from her close pursuers, 
and at last fixes on the plodding meclianic, who stays at 
home and minds his business. — Groldamith. 

DCXXXV. 

Other sins only speak, murder shrieks out. 
The element of water moistens the earth. 
But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 

Webster. 
DCXXX VI. 
Women arc better qualified to succeed in oratory than 
men. It is certain too, that they are possessed of some 
springs of rhetoric which men want, such as tears, fidnt- 
ing fits, and the like, which I have seen employed upon 
occndoD, with good succe8S.-^/S|peetofor. 
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DCXXXVIl. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire; and keep thy 
shop, and thy shop win keep thee; and again, if you 
would have your biiuness done, go, if not, send. 
Again, 

He that by the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

And again, the eye of the master will do more work 
than both- his hands; and again, want of care does us 
more damage than want of knowledge: and again, not 
to oversee workmen is to leave them your purse open. 
— FnmkHru 

Dcxxxvm. 

Tis a shame when the church itself is a eemdenum, 
idierdn the living sleep above the ground as the dead ^ 
do beneath. — JFxukr, 

DCXXXIX. 
' The safe and general antidote against sorrow, is em- 
>liiyiBeiit. It is commonly observed, that among sol- 
and seame% thoiig^ there is much kindness, there 
I little gri^; they see their friend &I1 without any of 
it lamentation which is indulged in security and idle- 
Jiess^ because they have no leisure to spare fi*om the 
eare of themselves; and whoever shall keep his thoughts 
equally busy, will find himself equally unaffected with 
ir^evab]^lo88e8.-^a/b»of.. ^ 

DCXL. 
'Tis not the bared-pate, the bended knees, Jil^\ 
CJlt tip/staves, Tjrrian purple, chairs of state, * " " , 

Troops of pi^ butterflies, that flutter still 
In greatness' summer, that confirm a prince; ^.\ * 

*Tia not th * unsavoury breath of multitudes, Nc^ \ f. -^ " 
Shouting and clapping with ccmfused din, ^^' 

That makes a prmce. No, he's a king, 

A true ris^t kmg that dares do aught save wrong. 
Fears nouunff mratal but to be unjust; 
Who is not blowa up with the flattering puffs 
Vol. n. O 
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Of spungy sycophants; who stands unmov'd. 

Despite the jusuing of opinion; 

IVbo can enjoy himself, maugre the throng. 

That strive to press his quiet out of him ^ 

Who sits upon Jove's footstool, 

Adorning, not affecting majesty; 

Whose brow is wreathed with a silver crown 

Of clear content: this, is a king. 

And of tliis empire every man's possess'd 
That's worth his soul. 

Antonio and MeUda, — Marston, 

DCXLI. 
Beauty has been the delight and toiment of the world 
ever mnce it began. There is something ircesistible in 
a beauteous form; the most severe will not pretend, that 
they do not feel an in^nediate prepossession in favour t>f 
the handsome. No one denies tnem the privilege of 
being first heard, and being regarded before others in 
matters of ordinary conaderation. At the same time the 
handsome should consider that it is a possession as it 
were, foreign to them. No one can give it liimself^ or r^ 
preserve it when they have it. Yet so it is, that people t 
can bear any quality better than beauty. — Steele^ * 

DCXLII. 
Dire was his thought, who first in poison steep'd 
The weapon formed for slaughter—direr his 
And worthier of damnation, who instiU'd 
The mortel venom in the social cup, . 
To fill title veins with death instead of life. 

•Snonymom. 
DCXLHT. 
The ready way to the right employment of life is, by 
a prospect towards another, to have but a very mean 
opmion of it — Spectator, 

DCXLIV. 

The hottest horse will oft be cool. 
The dullest will show fire; 
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The friar will often play the fool. 
The fool will often play the friar. 

Old Song, 
DCXLV. 
If frugality were established in the state, if our ex- 
penses were laid out rather in the necessaries than the su- 
perfluities of life, there might be fewer wants, and even 
fewer pleasures, but infinitely more liappiness. The rich 
.and the g^eat would be better able to satisfy their credi- 
tors; they would be better able to marry their children; 
and instead of one marriage at present, there nught be 
two, if such regulations took place. — Goldsmith. 

DCXLVI. 
It is heaven upon earth to have a man*s mind move 
In charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles 
of truth. — Lord naayii, 

DCXLVn. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than a lie; for 
an excuse is a he guarded. — Pope. 

^, DCXI.VIII. 

^^. I forgpet whether advice be among the last things which 
-^.; Ariosto sayB are to be found in the moon, that and time 
ought to have been there. — Swift. 

DCXLIX. 
True joy is a serene and sober motion: and they are 
miserably out that take laughing for rejoidng: the seat 
of it is within, and there is no cheerfulness like the reso- 
lutions of a brave mind, that has fortune under its feet 
— Seneca^ 

DCL. 
A night of fretful passion may consume 
All mat thou hast of beauty's gentle bloom. 
And one distempered hour of sordid fear 
Print on thy brow the wrinkles of a year. 

On Female Gamesters — Sheridan. 

DCLI. 
A beautiful eye makes ^ence eloquent, a kind eye 
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makes contradiction an assent, an enraged e^e makes 
beauty deformed. This little member g^vea kfe to eve-* 
ry other part about us, and I believe the story of Argus 
implies no more, than that the eye is in eveiy part; that 
is to say, every other part would be mutilated, were not 
its force represented more by the eye than even by it- 
self. — Spedator, 

DCLH. 
I know a gp'eat officer of the army, who wVH At for 
'Some time with a supercilious and impatient silence, full 
of ang^ and contempt for those wno are talking; at 
length of a sudden demand audience, decide the matter 
in a short dogmatical way; then withdraw himself again, 
imd -vouchsue to talk no more, until his spirits circulate 
Again to the same point. — Swift, 

DCLin. 

Nay, dallv not with time, the wise man's treasure. 

Though tools are lavish ont,— the fiital firitier 

Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

Old Play. 
DCLIV. x: 

It is a maxim with me (and I would recommend it tojf- 
others also, upon the score of prudence) whenever I lose' 
a person's friendship, who generally commences enemy, 
to engage a fresh friend m his place: and tlusmay be 
best ^ected by bring^^ over some of one's enemies^ by 
wUch means one is a g^ner, having the same number 
of fiiends at least, if not an enemy the less. Soch a 
method of proceeding should, I thmk, be as regii|ii4y 
observed, as the distnbution of vacant riband, upon tiie 
death of tlie knights of the garter. — Shenstane. 

DCLV. 

An inconstant woman is one who is no longer in love: 
a &lse woman, is one who is already in love with ano- 
ther person: a fickle woman is she who neither knows 
whom she loves, nor whetiier she loves or no : and the 
indifferent woman, one who does not love at all. — Brti- 
yere. 
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DCLVI. 

Taking my opinion of the English from the virtues 
and vices practised among the vmgar, they at once pre- 
sent to a stranger all their faults, and keep their virtues 
up only for the inquiring eye of a philosopher.— GoAI- 

DCLVn. 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like season*d timber, never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to coal. 
Then chiefly lives. 

Cr. Herbert, 
DCLVm. 
Strong conceit is a kind of mental nidder which reason 
should hold for the purpose of steering the mind into 
its right course i but reason too frequently suffers itself 
to be carried away by the strong gales of a corrupt and 
vitiated fimcy, and by the violence of these perturba- 
tions which unrestrained passions create. — Burton. 

DCLIX. 
I^de is as loud a beg^r as want, and a great deal 
more saucy. When you have bought one fine thing, 
you must buy ten more, that your appearance may be 
all of a piece; but it is easier to suppress the first desire^ 
than to satisfy all that follow it. — Franklin. 

DCLX. 

It is certainly a mistake in the ancients to draw the 
little gentleman Love as a blind boy; for his real charaC' 
ter is a little thief that squints; for ask Mrs. Meddle, 
who is a confidant, or spy, upon all the passions in town, 
and she will tell you that the whole is a game of cross 
purposes. The lover is generally pursuing one who is 
in pursuit of another, and running from one that dc- 
ares to meet him. — Steek. 



DCLXL 
To tell our own secrets is generally foUy, but ti 
fclly is without guilts to commumcate those with whw 
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we are intrusted is alw»rs treachery, and treachery for 
the most part combined' with f€SOy,^--Jbhnmm. 

DCLXn. 

EMential honour must be in a fiiend. 

Not such as eveiy breath fans to and fro; 
But bom within, b its own jud{^ and end. 

And dares not sin, &ough sure that none should know. 
Where fiiendship's spoke, honesty's understood; 
For none can be a friend that is not good. 

CM, PhUlips. 
DCLXm. 
A player is a volume of various conceits or epitome 
of time, who by his representation and appearance 
makes things long ]>ast seeme present, lie is much 
like the compters in arithmetickc, and may stand one 
whOefor a king, another while for a begger, many 
limes as a mute or cypher. Sometimes hee represents 
that which in his life he scarse practises — ^to be an honest 
man. To the point, he oft personates a rover, and there- 
in comes neerest to himselfe. If his action prefigure 
passion, he raues, rages, and protests much b^ his paint- 
ed heauens, and seemes in the heighth of this fit ready 
to pull loue out of the garret^ where pershanse hee lies 
leaning on his elbowes, or is imployed to make squips 
and crackers to grace the play. His audience are of- 
ten-times iudicious, but his cmefe admirers are common- 
ly young wanton chamber-maids, who are so taken with 
his posture and gay clothes, they neuer come to be their 
owne women after. Hee exasperates men's enormities 
in publike view, and tels tbem their faults on the stage^ 
not as being soriy for them, but ratlicr wishes still hee 
might finde more occasions to worke on. He is the ge- 
nerall corrupter of spirits, yctvntainted, inducing them 
by^ gfittdation to much lasciuious deprauity. He is a per- 
spicuity of vanity in varieUr, and suggests youth to per- 
petuate such vices, as otherwise tney had haply nere 
neard of. He is (finr the most {Mrt) a notable hypocrite, 
seeming what lie bnot^ and !• indeed irhaA he seemes 
lot. And if he lost one of his fellow strcmles, in the 
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summer he turns king of tlic gipsies: if not, some great 
man's protection is a sufilcient warrant for his pereg^- 
nation, and a meanes to procure lum t^e town-haU, 
where hee may long exercise his qualities, with clown- 
claps of great admiration, in a tone suitable to the lai^ 
eares of nis illiterate auditorie. He is one seldome takes 
care for old age, because ill diet and disorder, together 
with a consumption, or some worse disease, taken Tp in 
his full career, haue onely chalked out his catastrophe 
but to a colon: and he scarcely siuuiucs to his natural 
period of dayes.—- Jficroft^guz, 1629. 

DCLXIV. 

That part of life wluch we ordinarily understand by 
the word conversation, is an indulgence to the sociable 
partef our make; and should incUne us to bring our 
proportion of good will or good humour among the 
mends we meet with, and not to trouble them witn re- 
latioiia which must of necessity obHge them to a real or 
feigned adffliiction. Cares, distresses, diseases, uneasi- 
nesses, and dislikes of our own, arc by no means to be ob- 
tiuded upon our friends. If we would consider how lit- 
tle of this vicissitude of motion and rest, which we call 
fife, is spent with satisfaction, we should be more ten- 
der of our fnends, than to bring them little sorrows 
which do not belong to tlicm. Tliere is no real life but 
cheerful liife; therefore valetudinaiians should be sworn, 
belbre they enter into company, not to saya word of 
themselves until the meeting breaks up. — SpeeMor. 

DCLXV. 

Courts arc too much for wits so weak as mine : 
Charge them with heav*ns artillery bold divine! 
Ttam such alone the great rebukes endure. 
Whose satire's sacred, and whose rage's secure: 
'Tk nine to wash a few light stuns, but tlieira 
To deluge an, and drown a court in tears. 
Howe'er, what's now apocrypha, my ^at. 
In tkne to eome, may pass tot holy writ. 

Mim fffDr. Dmne vermfifd bff Pope- 
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DCLXVl. 
As in geometry, tlie oblique must be known, as well 
B8 the right; and in arithmetic, the odd as well as the 
even; so inactions of life, who seetli not the filthiness 
of evil, wanteth a great foil to perceive the beauty of 
virtue. — Sir P. Sidney, 

DCLXVU. 
A man who should write, and honestl^^ confess that 
he wrote for bread, might as well send ms manuscript 
to fire the baker's oven; not one creature will read him, 
all must be court-bred poets, or pretend, at least, to b^ 
court-bred, who can expect to please. — Goldsmith. 

DCLXVIU. 
The good merchant wrongs not the buyer in number, 
wei^t, or measure. These are the landmarks of all 
tramng, which must not be removed: for such cosenage 
were worse than open felony. First, because they rob 
a man of his purse, and never bid him stand. Secondly, 
because highway thieves defie, but these pretend, jus- 
tice. Thirdly, as much as lies in their power/ th^ en- 
deavour to make God accessary to their cosenage, de- 
ceiving by pretending his weights. For God b the 
principall clerk of the market. " All the weights of 
the hag are his work."—FuUer. 

DCLXIX. 

Alphonso of Arragon sidd, that he was greatly pleased 
with four things, viz. dry wood for firing, wine of a rear 
old for drinking, an old fiiend for conversation, and an 
old book for reading. — {From the Italian. ) 

DGLXX. 

Troubles spring from idleness, and grievous toils fixim 
needless ease, many without labour wanld Uve by their 
oWn wits only; but they break for w«nt of stock.— 
JFirankHn. 

DCLXXI. 

The prosperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minos usefully employed. To 
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tiie community, secUtion is a fever, corruption ig a gan- 
grene, and idleness is an atrophy. Wbateverl>ody, and 
'vdiate ver society wastes more than It ac^jiiires^ must na- 
dually decay: and every being that contmues to be red, 
aiid ceases to hibobr, takes away sometlmig "fitykn th6 
pubtic stock. Tfaie conlinefheiit, therefore, of any man 
m the sloth and darkness of a prison, is aloss to the na- 
tion, and no ^^axnto the creditor. For of the multitudes 
who are pinmg in ^ose ceHs of miseiy, a veiy smaA 
part is sttspecteid of any fiaudulent act vy wluch -they 
retain what belong to others. The rest are imprisoned 
by the wantonnessof pride, the malignity of revenge, 
or the ^rimony of disappointed expectation. — Johnson. 

DCLXXIL 

iThose who in the common course of the world wlli 
call titemsielves your friends; or whom, according to the 
cutamon noticms-of iHendship, you may probab^ think 
aach, w3l never te^Il you of your faults, roiH less of youf 
weaknesses.. But on the contrary, more desirous to 
make jroutheit friend, than to prove tiiemse^ves voum^ 
they win Hatter both, and, in truth, not be sorry Iw ei- 
ther. Xnterioriv, most people enjoy the infefriority of 
their best fiiends. — Chesierjteld, 

DCLXXIU. 

Lusty youth 



Is the very lAay-mom of delight; 
"When boldest floods are fiill of wiliiil heat, 
Atid joiy 16 think how long^ the^ have to fight 
In fancy's field, before their lite take flight; 
Since he which latest did the game begin. 
Both longest hope to linger stiH tlierein. 

Gasccdgne. 

DCLXXIV. 

miilosophy is the art and law of life, and it teaches 
US what to do in all cases, and, like gook marksmettT to 
hit the white at any distance.— ^SpTieccr. 
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DCLXXV. 

A man who is furnished with arguments from the mint, 
will convince his antagonist much sooner than one yrho 
draws them from reason and philosophy. Gold is a won- 
derful clearer of the understanding; it dissipates eveiy 
doubt and scruple in an instant; accomodates itself to 
the meanest capacities; silences the loud and clamorous^ 
and brings over the most obstinate and inflexible. Plu- 
lip of Macedon was a man of most invincible reason thb 
way. He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, con- 
founded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and ■ 
at length argued them out of all their liberties. — M- 
diaon. 

DCLXXM. 

Time wastes too fast; every letter I trace tells me with 
what rapidity life follows my pen; the days and hours of 
it, more precious, my dear Jenny! than the rubies about 
thy necl^ are flying over our heads like lifffat clouds of 
a windy day, never to return more — every &sn^ preaaes 
on — ^wnilat thou are twisting that lock,;— see! it grows 
grey; and eveiy time I kiss thy hand to bid a^eu, and 
evety absence which follows it, are preludes to that 
eternal separation which we are shortly to make. — 
Sterne, 

DCLXXVII. 
I knew Anselmo. He was shrewd and prudent. 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him; 
But he was shrewish as a wayward child. 
And pleas'd again by toys which childhood please; 
As — ^book of fables g^c'd with print of wood. 
Or else the jingling of a rusty medal. 
Or the rare melody of some old ditty. 
That first was sung to please king l*epin's cradle. 

Tite ArUiqucery* 

DCLXXVIII. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new 
idea contributes in its passage to scour away. It i^jthe 
putrefaction of stagnant life, and is remedied by cxer- 
cise and motion.— d^Ar^on. 
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DCLXXIX. 

It is not & fiiult in company to talk much, but to con- 
tinue it long h certainly one; for, if the majority of 
those who are got together be natorally nlent or cau- 
tious, the conversation will flag, unless it be often re- 
newed by one among them who can start new subjects^ 
providea he does not dwell upon them that leave room 
for answers and replies. — SvoifU 

DCLXXX. 

When I ha'e aaq>ence imder my thumb. 
Then I g^t cre& in ilka town; 
But when I am poor, they bid me gae bye, 
O poverty parts g^od company. 

Old Song. 

DCLXXXr. 
Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward; and me- 
rit without modesty insolent. But modest merit has a 
double claim to acceptance, and generally meets with as 
many patrons as beholders. — Hughes. 

DCLXXXU. 
What is this life but a circulation of little mean ac- 
tions? We lie down and rise tigson, dress and undress, 
feed and wax hung^, work or play, and are weary, and 
tiien we lie down iMnun, and tiie circle returns. We 
spend the day in trifles, and when ^e liigfat comes we 
throw ourselves into the bed of f<^y, amongst dreiuni^ 
and broken thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our rea- 
son lies asleep by us, and we are for die time as arrant 
brutes as ^ose that sleep in the stalls or in the field. 
Are not the capacities of man higher than these ? And 
ought not lus ambition and expectations to be greater? 
Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at least 
a fair and noble chance; and tlicre is nothing in this 
wofth cor thoughts or our paaaons. If we should be 
^sappointed, we are still no worse than the rest of oiur 
fbUow-mortals; and if we succeed in our expectations, 
we are eternally happy.— j^vmef. 
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Aaii^an «re judged by: strange, capricious fule^ 
Tlm.gieai.cme8 axe thought mad* the small oasB&ola, 
Y^t sure ^e best are laost. severely fated. 
For foQJb|.are oaily: lauj^'d at — ^witsare hated. 
Bloddtieadf^ with reason .men of sense, abhor i. 
^ut fbcd.'minst fQol is barb'Tous.civil war. 
"Why on aU authors then abould.critics fiJl? 
Since some have writ, and shown no wit at all. 

Pope. 

DCLXXXIV. 
Self-love is better than any gilding, to make that seem 
gOTgeous wherein ourselves be parties. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

DCLXXXV. 
If it be impossible to think without materials, there 
must necessarily be mind? that. do not always think; 
and whoiee shall we furnish piaUrials f<^ themedita^on 
of tiwe gluttOA between lus mea}s» (^.the sportpoaii in a 
rwy month, of the annuitant between the d^i^s of .-quar- 
terly payment, of the politician when th^ JoEiads are d^ 
teined by contraiy winas.-^oAnJtm. 

MLXXXVI- 

idleness, ia the badge pf j^ntiy, the bane, of body and 
mind, the nurse of naughtiness, tixe step-mother of diih 
ctpJUne, the. chief authoif of aU nuacfaief, one of the se- 
ven deadly^ans, the cualnon upon whjieh the devil chieify 
reposes, and a great cause not only of melancholy, but 
oTmai^ other diseases: for the mind is naturally active; 
and if it be. not occupied about Mome honest business, it 
rushes into mischief, or sinks into melancholy. — Bwrbm*. 

DCLXXXVn. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven is what a man 
of sen^ would endeavour to keepf yet I remember JMr. 
Osborn advises his son to.appear inhis habit rather above 
tiian below his fortune; and teUs him that he will find 
a^ handsome suit of clothes always procures some addi- 
tional respect. I have. iiuleed myself obs^yed that my 
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banker ever bows lowest to me when I weai* my full- 
bottomed wig; and writes me «Mr.' or * Esq.' according 
as he sees me dressed. — BudgeiL 

DCLXXXVUI. 

When ^ods had fium'd the sweets of woman*s face) 

And lockt men's looks ^dthin her gt)lden hair. 
That Phoebus blush'd to see her matchless grace. 

And heavenly gods on earth did make repair. 
To 'quip fiiir Venus' overweening pride. 
Love's happy thoughts tojealousy were tied. 
Then grew a wrinkle on iair Venus' brow. 

The amber sweet of love is tum'd to gall? 
Gloomy was heaven; bright Phabus did avow 

He would be coy, and would not love at all; 
Swearing no greater mischief could be wrought 
Than love umted to a jealous thought 

Greene, 
DCLXXXIX. 

Why was this heart of mine formed witli so much 
senfflbility? or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulse } Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more wretched thaai 
the object which sues for assistance. -*(joic&/nt/A. 

DCXC. 
lie whose first emotion, on tlie view of an excellent 
production, is to undervalue it, will never have one oi 
his own to show. — Aikin. 

DCXCL 
What a shame it is for a man of quality to be igno* 
rant of Solon in our Athens, and of Lycurgus in our 
Sparta! Besides, law will help him to keep his own, and 
bestead bis neighbours. Say not that tliere be enough 
which Xttvike tliia their set practice: for so there are a£o 
many masters of defence by their profession. And shall 
men therefore learn no ill at their weapons? — Fuller, 



Dcxcn. 

there 
z so litt 
Vol. II. r 



DCXCn. 

Presumptuous man! the reason would'st thou find. 
Why formM so weak so little and so blind! 
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First, if tJiou canst, the harder reason gues^ 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less! 
Ask of thy mother earth why oaks are made 
Taller or stronc^er than the weeds they shade! 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove. 

Pope. 

DCXCIII. 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against love, 
than sober advice, and I am of opinion, that Hudibraa 
and Don Quixote ma^ be as effectual to cure the extras 
Vagancies of this passion, as any one of the old philoso- 
phers. — Mduon. 

DCXCIV. 

He that haili a trade, hath an estate, and he that hath 
a calUne, hath an office of profit and honour: but then 
the trade must be worked at, and the calling well fol- 
lowed, or neither the estate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. — Franklin. 

DCXCV. 

To love. 



It is to be all made of sighs and teai-s; 

It is to be all made of fiUth and service; 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishesf 

All adoration, duty, and observance; 

All humbleness, patience, and impatience; 

All purity, all trial, all observance. 

Shakspeare, 
DCXCVT. 
The periwig is a kind of index of the mind; the full- 
bottom formally all combed before, denotes the lawyer 
and the politician; the smart tie-wig with the black ri- 
band shows a man of fierceness of temper; and he that 
burthens himself with a superfluity of white hair, which 
flows down the back, and mantles in waving curls over 
the shoulders, is generally observed to be less curious 
it! the furniture of the mwaid recesses of the skull* 
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and lays himself open to the application of that oensiirr 
which Milton applies to the fair sex. 



of outward form 



Elaborate, of inward, less exact 

Gay, 
DCXCVIL 
It is not only paying- wages and giving commandfl^ 
that constitutes a master of a fionify; but prudence, 
equal behaviour, with a readiness to protect and cherish 
them, is what entitles a man to that character in their 
yery hearts and sentiments. — Steele. 

Dcxcvra. 

Many have made witty invectives against usury. They 
say, that it is pity the devil should have God's part, 
wmch b the titne: that the usurer is the greatest sab- 
bath-breaker, because his plough ^oeth every Sunday; 
that the usurer is the drone that Virgil speaks of: 

" Ignavum fiicos pecus i> pracsepibus arcent;" 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for 
mankind after ^e fall, which was ''in sudorc vultus 
tui comedes panem tuum;" not " in sudore vultus 
alieni;'' that usurers should have orange tawny bonnets, 
because they do judaise^ that is against nature for money 
to beget money, and the like. — Lord Bacon. 

DCXCIX. 
Foure tlungs are grievously empty: a head without 
bndns, a wit without judgment, a heart without honesty, 
and a purse without money. — Bishop Earle. 

DCC. 
If Love hath lent you twenty thousand tongues 

And eveiy tongue more moving than your own. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs, 

Yet ftom mine ear the tempting tune is blown : 
For know, my heart stands armed in my ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter there. 

Shakfipeare — Vemts and Adonis, 




I 
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DCCI. 

I always considered those combinatioi>$ which arc 
sometimes formed in the playhouse, as acts of fraud or of 
cruelty: he that applauds him who does not deserve 
praise, is endeavounng to deceive the public: he that 
fusses in malice or sport, is an oppressor and a robber. 
— Johnson. 

Dccn. 

Above our neiglibours our conceptions are; 
But faultless writing is th' effect of care. 
Our lines reformed, and not compos'd in haste. 
Polished like marble, would like marble last 
But as the 'present, so the last age writ. 
In both we find like negligence and wit. 
Were we but less indulgent to our faults^ 
And patience had to cultivate our thoughts. 
Our muse would flourish, and a nobler age 
Would honour this than did the Grecian stage. 
Thus says our author, not content to see 
That others \iTite as carelessly as hc; 
Tho* he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to please you, he'd have the poets sweat. 

Waller, — Prologue to the Maid's Tragedy. 

DCCin. 

In the towns and countries I have seen, I ne^-er saw a 
city or village yet, where miseries were not in propop- 
tion to the number of its public houses. In Rotterdam, 
j'ou may go through eight or ten streets without finding 
& public house. In Antwerp, almost every second house 
seems an alehouse. In the one city, all wears the ap- 
pearance of happiness aiid warm affluence; in the other, 
the young fellows walk about tiie streets in shabby fine- 
ry, their fathers sit at the door darning or knitting stock- 
ings, while their ports are filled with dunghills. — GoW- 
smUh. 

DCCIV. 

Precepts arc the rules by which we ought to square 
our lives. When they are contracted into sentences, 
they strike the affections; whereas admomtion is only 
blowing of the coal. — Senwa, 
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DCCV. 
There is nothing wanting to Aiake all rational and dis- 
interested people in the world of one religion, but tliat 
they should talk together every day. — Pope. 

DCCVI. 
An honest vicar and a kind consort. 
That to the alehouse friendly would resort. 
To have a game at tables now and then. 
Or drink his pot as soon as any man; 
As fiur a gamester, and as free from brawl, 
As ever man ihould need to play withal; 
Because YAb hoftess pledg'd him not carouse. 
Rashly, in choler, did forswear her house: 
Taking the glass, this was his oath he swore — 
•'Now, by this dnnk, I'll ne'er come hither more." 
But mightily his hostess did repent. 
For all her guests to the next alehouse went. 
Following the vicar's steps in every thing. 
He led the parish even by a string; 
At length his ancient mistress did complain 
She was undone, unless he came again; 
Desiringf certjun friends of hers and his 
To use a policy, which should be tliis: 
Because with coming, he should not forswear him, 
To save lus oaths they on his backs should bear him 
Of this good course me vicar well ^d think. 
And 90 mey always carried him to drink. 

Ihwlands. 
DCCVU. 
There is nothing so easy as to find out which opiiuooi 
t^e man in doubt has a mind to; therefore the sure way 
iJEi to teU \amf that is certainly to be chosen. Then you 
arfe to be very dear and positive; leave no handle for 
scruple. •• Bless me! sir, there is no room for a ques- 
tion r* This rivets you into his heart; for you at once 
applaud his wisdom, and grafify his inclination. — St&sU. 

Dccvin. 

■ — Let me play the fpol: 
With nurth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
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And let my liver i-ather heat with wine. 

Than my heart cool witli mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm withm, 

Sit fike his g^ndsirc cut in alabaster^ 

Sleep when he wakes i* and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish ? 

Shdhspeare. 
; DCCIX. 

^ Thlai and mottoes to books are like escutcheons and 
dignitiet in the hands of a king. The wise sometimes 
condescend to accept of them ; but none but a fool would 
imagine them of any real importance. We ought to 
depend upon intrinsic merit, and not the dender helps 
of the tide.— Go/aw»t7A. 

DCCX. 

StcMcism is a mere fanc^, an imagery something like 
Plato's republic. The stoics feign that a man may laush 
at poverty; be insensible of injuries, ingratitude, or the 
lose of his estate, parents and friends; look unconcern- 
edly on deatli, as something which ought not to make 
him merry or melancholy; may master pleasure or pain; 
may undergo the torments of fire or sword without the 
least sigh or tear; and this phantom of virtue, this ideal 
firmness, they are pleased to style the wise man. They 
have lefl mankind in possession of all their natural defects, 
not one vice or foible have they exposed in its proper 
liglit. Instead of painting vice in its frightful and ndir 
culous forms, to inspire an avoidance of it, they have 
forged an idea of perfection and heroism, of which men 
are not capable, and exhorted them to visionary impossi- 
bilities. Thus this wise man that is to be, or will never 
be, but in imagination, finds himself naturally above all 
ills and events; the most excruciating fit of the gout, or 
colic, cannot extort fi^m him the least complaint; he 
would stand serene and undaunted, amidst « the wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds;" he is superior to all 
events: whilst the mere man, agitated bv every ally pas 
non, cries, despsdrs, and throws himself into (nstraction, 
for the loss of a puppy, or the breaking a basin of China^ 
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DCCXI. 

Had there been space and years enough allow'd. 

His courage, wit, and breeding to have show'd. 

We had not found in all the numerous roll 

Of his fam'd ancestors, a greater soul: 

His early virtues to that ancient stock 

Gave as much honour as from^ence he took. 

Waller. — Epitaph on a Young Nobleman, 

Dccxn. 

If ingratitude were to be punished by a law, it would 
discrecut the obligation; for a benefit is to be given, not 
lent: and if we have no return at all, there is no just 
cause of conqpbunt: for gratitude were no virtue, if 
there were any danger in being ungrateful. — Seneca. 

DCCXUI. 
Such is the diligence with which, in countries com- 
pletely civihzed one part of mankind labour for another, 
that wants are supplied faster than they can be formed, 
and the idle and luxurious find hfe sta^ate for want of 
some de^re to keep it in motion. This species of dis- 
tress furnishes a new set of occupations; and multitudes 
are busied from day to day in finding the rich and the 
Ibrtunate something to do. — Johnson. 

DCCXIV. 

A wise man poor. 



Is like a sacred book that's never read. 
To Mmself he Hves, and to all else seems dead: 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool. 
Than of a threadbare saint m wisdom's school. 

Dekker, 



fL»e^e»iie^Si. 



lam wise enough to know by the meamtite of my own 
nlnHties, that my soil is incapable of produang any of 
those rich flowers that are here set andgrowingf and that 
all the fruits of my own growth are not wmih any one of 
them, — MoifTAiGirE. 

DCCXV. 

. Be not ashamed of thy virtues: honour's a good brooch 
to wear in a man's hat at all times. — Ben Jonson. 

DCCXVI. 

A just and reasonable modesty does not only recom- 
mend eloquence, but sets off every g^at talent which a 
man can be possessed of. It heightens all th^ Totues 
which it accompanies: like the shades in paintings^ it 
raises and rounds every figure, and makes the cofi>urs 
more beautiful, though not so glaring as they would 
be without it — Addison. 

DCCXVU. 

Great brains (like brightest glass) crack straight, while 

those 
Of stone or wood hold out, and fear not blows; 
And we their ancient hoary heads can see 
Whose wit was never their mortality. 

Bishop Earle. 

Dccxvni. 

Fame cannot 

Better be held, nor more attsun'd than by 
A place below the first: for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man. Shikspettre. 
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DCCXIX. 

A courtier, to all men's tliinkin^, is a man, and to most 
men the finest: all things else are defined by the under- 
standings, but this by the senses: but his surest marke 
is, that nee is to bee found onely about princes. Hee 
smells; and puttetli away much of hb juc^ment about 
the scituation of his clothes. Hee knowes no man that 
is not generally knowne. His wit, like the marigold, 
openeth with the sunne, and therefore he riseth not be- 
fore ten of the clocke. Hee puts more confidence in 
his words than meaning^, and more in his pronuntiation 
than his words. Occasion is his Cupid, and hee hath but 
one receipt of making loue. Hee followes nothing but 
inconstancie, admires nothing but beauty, honours no- 
thing but fortune. Loues nothing. The sustenance of 
hb Guscourse b newes, and his censure, like a shot, de- 
pends upon the charging. Hee is not, if he be out of 
court, but, fish-hke, breathes destruction, if out of hb 
owne element. Neitlier hb motion or aspect are re- 
gular, but he raooues by the vpper spheres, and b the 
reflexion of higher substances. If you finde him not 
heere, you shall in Paules with a pick-tooth in hb hat| a 
cape cloke, and a k>ng stocking. — Sir T. Overhury, 

DCCXX. 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her whole 
dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, as a ju^cious wri- 
ter ^ves a spirit to a whole sentence by a single expres- 
sion. As words grow old, and new ones enrich the lan- 
giiage, so there is a constant succession of dress; the 
fringe succeeds the lace,tlie stays shorten or extend the 
waist, the riband undergoes divers variations, the head- 
dress receives frequent rises and faUs every year; and in 
short, the wMe woman throughout, as curious obser- 
vers of dress have remarked, b changed fix)m top to 
toe, in the period of five years. — Cray. 

DCCXXI. 

Celliu^ and granaries in vain we fill 
With all me bounteous summer's store. 
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If the mind thirst and hung^ still: 

The poor rich man's emphaticaUjr poor. 
Slaves to the things we too much prize. 
We roasters grow of all that we despise. CowUy. 

DCCXXII. 
A thorough critic is a sort of puritan in tlie polite 
world. As an enthusiast in religion stumbles at the ordi' 
nai7 occurrences of Ufe, if he cannot quote scripture 
examples on the occasion, so Uie critic is never safe in 
his speech or writing, without he has, among the celebra- 
ted writers, an authority for the truth of his sentence. — 

Dccxxm. 

There should be, methinks, as little merit in loving a 
woman for her beauty, as in loving a man for his prospe- 
rity; both being equally subject to change. — Pope. 

DCCXXIV. 

(LaugUer.) Come, thou goddess, fair and free. 

In heaven ycleped Euphros3aie. 

And by men, heart-easmg north, 

"Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sister Graces more, • 

To ivy-crowned Uacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nvmph, and bring with theo 

Jest and youthful jollity. 

Quips, and cranX^, and wanton wiles, 

Nodis, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holing both his sides. 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; • 

And in thy riglit hand 1^ with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if 1 give thee honour due. 

Mirth, acunit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

lo unreproved pleasures, free. M/t<m. 
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BCCXXV. 
Books, while they teach us to mpeet the interests of 
others, often in«ke us unmindful of our 0<wn; whUe they 
instruct the youthful reader to grasp at social happiness, 
lie g^ws miserable in detail, and, attentive to universal 
harmony, often forgets that he himself has a part to sus- 
tain in the concert. — Croldamith. 

DCCXXVI. 

Money and time are the heaviest burthens of life, and 
the unhappiest of all mortals are those who have more 
of either tiian they know how to use. To set himself 
free from these incumbrances, one hurries to Newnuov 
ket; another travels over Europe; one pulls down his 
house, and calls architects about him; another buys a 
seat in the country, and follows his hounds over hedges 
and through rivers; one makes collections of shells; and 
another searches the world for tulips and carnations.— 
Joknaon, 

Dccxxvn. 

It is impoauble for government to circumscribe or fix 
the extent of paper credit, which must of course fluctu- 
ate. Government may as well pretend to lay down rules 
for the operations, or the confidence of every individual 
in the course of his trade. Any seeming temporary evil 
arising must naturally work its own cure. — Frankhn. 

Dccxxvm. 

That fame is the universal passion is by nothing more 
conspicuoushr discovered than by epitaphs. The gene- 
rality of mankind are not content to sink ingloriously into 
the grave, but wish to be psdd that ti*ibute or panegyric 
after their deaths, which in many cases may not be due to 
the virtues of their lives. If the vanity of the departed 
lua not been provident of monumental honours, the par- 
tiality of friends b eager to supply them. — Kett» 

DCCXXIX. 

Love miatfess is of many minds. 
Yet few know whom they serve; 
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1^1^ reckon lea^ how little hope 

Theu* teivice doth deserve. 
Tile will she rc^beth from the wit. 

The sense from reason's lore; 
She is delightful in the rind. 

Corrupted in the core. SouthweM* 

DCCXXX. 

Lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 




Whereto the cUmber-upward turns his fiu:e: 
But when he once attains the utmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Liooks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. Shahspeate. 

DCCXXXI. 

The most necessary talent in a man of conTeisafion, 
which is what we ordinarily intend by a fine gentleman, 
is a good judgment. He that has this in perfection is 
master of his companion, without letting him see it; and 
has the same advantage over men of any other qualifica- 
tions whatsoever, as one that can see would have over a 
blind man often times his strength. — Steele. 

DCCXXXII. 

Who for each fickle fear from virtue shrinks. 
Shall in this world enjoy no earthly thing: 
No mortal man the cup of surety drinks; 
But let us pick oiu* good frt>m out much bad. 
That so our UtUe world may know its king. 

^. Sir F. aidney. 

Dccxxxm. 

l>ath, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the buaness of the understanding; what- 
soever is besides that, however authorized by consent^ 
or recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance, or 
something worse. — Locke, 

DCCXXXIV. 

Nothinfi^ is to be expected fix)m the workman whose 
tools are for ever to be sought. I was once told by a 
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greskt master, that no man ever excelled in paintings 
who was eminently curious about pencils and colours.-<- 
Johnaon. 

DCCXXXV. 
O, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us! 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt. 
Since riches point to misery and contempt? 
Who 'd be so mock'd with glory ? or to hve 
But in a dream of friendship ? 
To have his pomp, and all what state compounds. 
But only painted l^e his yamish'd Mends r 

Shakspeare, 
DCCXXXVI. 
There are foure great cyphers in the world: hee that ia 
lame among dancers, dumbe among lawyers, dull among 
schoDers, aSod rude among^ courtiers. — Bishop Eark, 

Dccxxxvn. 

A small people with a large terntory may subsist on 
the productions of nature, with no other labour than that 
of gathering the vegetables and catching the animals.— 
IVankMn. 

DCCXXXVIU. 

There are several fellows in town, who wager them- 
selves into statesmen, historians, geographers, mathema- 
ticians^ and every other art, when the persons with whom 
they talk have not wealth equal to their learning. I beg 
of you to prevent in these youngsters, this compendious 
way to wisdom, which costs other people so much time 
and pains. — Letters on Wagerers. — Spectator, 

DCCXXXIX. 

Judge we by Nature? habit can efface, 
Infiest overcome, or policy take place. 
By actions? those uncertainty divides. 
By pasnons? there dissimulation hides, 
pinions? they still take a wider rang^: 
Fmd, if you can, in what you cannot chang^. 
Manners with fwtunes, humours turn with climes. 
Tenets with books, and principles with time8.--/^ti|9e. 
Vol. n. ^ 
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DCCXL. 

Tlie first part of a newspaper which an ill-natured 
man examines, is, the list of bankrupts, and the bills of 
mortality. — Shmstont* 

DCCXLt. 

He who Gomes from the kitchen smells of its smoke; 
he who adheres to a sect has something of his cant: the 
coUege-ur pursues the student, and dry inhumanity him 
who nerds with literary pedants. — Lanat&r, 

DCCXLIt. 
The awe which pubUc assemblies strike on such as 
■re obligped to exert any^ talent before them, is a sort of 
elefinint distress, to which ingenious minds are the most 
limine. Many a brave fellow, who has put his enemy to 
flight in the field, has been in the utmost disorder upon 
muing a speech before a body of Ins friends at home. 

DCCXLin. 
Glories, like glow-worms, afar ofi* shine bright. 
But look'd too near, have neither heat nor fight 

Webster. 
DCCXLIV. 
The intelligence of affection is carried on by the eye 
(My; good-breeding has made the tongue faLufy tne 
heiurt, and act a part of continued restrsdnt, while nature 
has preserved the eyes to herself, that she may not be 
disguised or misrepresented. The poor bride can give 
her hand, and say, « I do." with a langiushingair, to the 
man she is obUg^d by cruel parents to take for mercie- 
nary reasons, but at the same time she cannot look as if 
she loved; her eye Is full of sorrow, and reluctance sits 
in a tear, while the offering of a sacrifice is performed 
in what we call the marriage ceremony. — Spedctior, 

DCCXLV. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an 
innocent lamb should be made parchment? That parch- 
ment; being scribbled o'er, should undo a man? Some 
say, the bee stmgsf but I say, 'tis the bce*8-wax, for I 
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did but seal once to a thin^, and I WM never mine own 
man aince. — Siakapeart. 

DCCXLVI. • 

I have oHen been puzzled to assign a cause why wo- 
men should have the talent of ready utterance in so 
much ereater perfection than men. I have sometimes 
fancied that they have not a retentive power, or the &- 
culty of suppressing their tfaou^ts, as men have, but 
that they are necessitated to speak every thing they 
think; and if so, it would perhaps furnish a very stroiig 
ai^gument to the Cartesians for the supporting of thenr 
doctrine that the soul always thinks. But as several ace 
of opinion that the fair sex are not altogether stranrecs 
to the art of dissembling and concealing their thoufmti^ 
I have been forced to relinquish that opinion, and nave 
therefwe endeavoured to seek afler some better reason. 
In order to it, a £nend of mine, who is an excellent an- 
atomist^ has promised me by the first opportunity to dis- 
sect a woman's tongue and to examine whether there 
may not be in it certain juices which render it so won- 
derfully voluble or flippant, or whether the fibres of it 
may not be made up of a finer or more pliant thread; 
or whether there are not in it some particular musdea 
which dart it up and down by such sudden glances and 
vibrations; or whether, in the last place, there may not 
be certain undiscovered channels running from the 
head and ^e heart to thb little instrument of loquacity^ 
and^ conveying into it a perpetual affluency of^anixnal 
spirits. Nor must I omit tne reason which Hudibras Imb 
given, why those who can talk on trifles speak with the 
greatest fluency; namehr, that the tongue is hke a race- 
horse which runs the faster the lesser wei^t it carries. 
Which of these reasons soever may be looked upon as 
the most probable, I think the Irishman's thougnt was 
very natural, who, after some hours' conversation with a 
female orator, tcdd her, that he believed her tongue 
was very glad when she was asleep, for that it had not 
a momenrs rest all the while she was awake— *tf<WMo». 
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DCCXLVn. 

The rich are wise: 



He that upon his back rich garments weara. 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas' ears: 
Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities; 
Gold is heav'n's physic, life's restorative. 

Dekker. 
DCCXLVni. 
I take it for a rule, that the natural, and not the ac- 
quired man, is the companion. Learning, wit, gaUantrv, 
and good-breeding, are all but subordinistte qualiti^ m 
society, and are wno value, but as they are subservient 
to benevolence, and tend to a certain manner of being 
or appearing equal to the rest of the company; for con- 
versation is composed of an assembly of men, as they 
are men, and not as they are distinguished by fortune: 
tfaoi^fore he who brings his quaUty with him into con- 
versation, should always pay the reckoning: for he came 
to receive homage, and not to meet his friends. — Toiler. 

DCCXLIX. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors; and 
creditors are a superstitious sect, great observers of set 
days and times. — JVanklin, 

DCCL. 
It is the mild and quiet half of the worid, who are 
generally outrage and borne down by the other half of 
it; but m this they have the advantage; whatever be 
the sense of their wrongs, that pride stands not so 
watchful a sentinel over meir forgiveness, as it does in 
the breasts of the fierce and forward; we should all of 
us, I believe, be more forgiving than we are, would the 
world but give us leave; but it is apt to interpose its ill 
offices in remissions, especially of this kind: the truth 
is, it has its laws, to which the neart is not always a par- 
ty; and acts so like an unfeeling engine in all cases 
without distinction, that it requires aO the firmness of 
the most settled humanity to bear up against it.-^Steme, 
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BCCLI. 

False critics rail at false wits, as quacks and impostors 
are still cautioning us to beware of counterfeits, and de- 
cry other cheats only to make m<»« way fw their own. — 
Pope. 

DCCUI. 

There is nothing for which such numbers think them- 
selves qualified as for theatrical exhibition. Every hu- 
man bem^ ha6 an action graceful to his own eye, a 
voice musical to his own ear, and a senmbility which na- 
ture forbids him to know that any other bosom can ex- 
cel. An art in which such numbers iancy themselves 
excellent, and which the puphc hberally rewards, will 
excite maqy competitors, and in many attempts there 
•must be many miscarriages. — Johnson. 

DCCLIII. 
Does the mayor of a corporation make a speech, he is 
instantly set down for a great man. Does a pedant di- 
gest his common-place book into a folio, he quickly be- 
comes great Does a poet string up trite sentiments in 
rh3rme, he also becomes the great man of the hour. 
How diminutive soever the object of admiration each is 
foDowed by a crowd of still more diminutive admirersi 
The shout begins in his train, onward he marches to- 
wards immortahty, looks back at the pursuing crowd 
with self-satisfaction; catching all the oddities, the 
whimmes, the absurdities, and the Uttlenesses of con- 
scious greatness by the way. — Goldsmith, 

DCCUV. 

Daughter of time, sincere posterity. 

Always new-bom, yet no man knows thy birth. 

The arbitress of pure sincerity. 

Yet changeable (like Proteus) on the earth. 

Sometime in plenty, sometime join'd with dearths 

Always to come, yet always present here» 

Whom an run after, none come after here. 

Impartial judge of all, save present state, 
Tnith^s idiona of the things are past, 

*2 
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Bat still pursuing present things \\'ith hate, 
And more injurious at the first than last, 
Pieserving others, while their own do waste: 
TYoe treasurer of all antiquity. 
Whom all desire, yet never one could see. 

From England's Pamauus. 

DCCLV. 
One of the amusements of idleness is reading without 
the fiitigue of close attention, and the world, tnerefore, 
swirms with writers whose i^ish b not to be studied, 
but to be read. — Johnson. 

DCCLVI. 

A fittle neglect may breed g^reat mischief; for want of 

a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse 

was lost; and for want of a horse the rider was lost; 

being overtaken and slain b^ an enemy, all for want of 

•bout a horse-shoe nail. — Frankan, 



DCCLVir. 

is cousin-german, or rather sister, to soirow, her 

JUu» Jiehates, constant companion, chief assistant, and 

pnneipa] agent in prociuing this mischief What Vir^l 

Mji 01 the harpies may be truly applied to these twin 

dttteo ye ra; 

Monsters more fierce offended hcav*n ne'er sent. 
From hell's abyss, for human punishment 

Burton. 
DCCLVm. 
Beauty's our grie( but in the ore. 
We mint, we stamp, and then adore: 
Like heathen we the image crown. 
And indiscreetly then fall down. 

Cartwrighi. 

DCCUX. 

The g^ood yeoman is a gentleman in ore, whom the 

next ag^ may see refined; and is the wax capable of a 

gentill mipresaion, when the prince shall stamp it Wise 

Holon (who accoonted Telhis the Athenian the most hap- 
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py man for living privately on his own lands) would sure- 
ty have pronounced the English yeomanry a foitunate 
condition, living in the temperate zone, betwixt great- 
nesse and want, an estate of people almost pecu£ar to 
England. France and Italy are like a die, which hath 
no points, between sink and ace, nobility and pesantry. 
Their walls, though high, must needs be hollow, wanting 
^ling stones. Indeed Germany hath her boores, like our 
yeomen; but by a tyrannicall appropriation of nobility to 
some few ancient nunihes, their yeomen are excluded 
from ever rising higher to clarifie their bloods. In Eng- 
land, the temple of honour is bolted against none, who 
have passed through the temple of virtue: nor is a capa- 
city to be gentill denyed by our yeoman, who thus be- 
haves himself. — Fuller, 

DCCLX. 
I have often thought that no man should be permitted 
to take relief from the parish, or to ask it in tlie street, 
until he has first purchased as much as possible of his 
own livelihood by the labour of his own hands: and then 
the public ought only to be taxed to niake gt>od the de- 
ficiency, if tliis rule was strictly observed, we should see 
every where such a multitude of new laboiu^rs, as would 
in ad probability reduce tiie prices of all our manufac- 
tures. — Budgell. 

DCCLXI. 

Phyac is of Uttle use to a temperate person, for a 
man's own observation on what he finds does him good, 
and what hurts him, is the best physic to preserve health. 
Lord£€u»n, 

DCCLXII. 

The most notable way of managing a controversy, is 
that which we may call arguing by torture. These dis- 
putants convince their adversaries witli a sorites, com- 
monhr called a pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind 
of syUonsm which has been used with good effect, and 
has made multitudes of converts. Men were formerly 
disputed oat of their doubts, reconciled to truth by force 
of reason, imd won over to opmions by the candour, 
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sense, and ingenuity of those who had the light on 
^tktir side; but this method of conviction operated too 
dowly. Pain was found to be much more enlightening 
ttiaa reason. Every scruple was looked upon as ob- 
fldnacy, and not to be removed but by sevecal engines 
inrented for that purpose. In a word, the applicatioH 
of whip8» racks, ^bbets, gallies, dungeons, firu and 
fiiggot, in a dispute, may be looked upon as popish re^ 
fioonents upon the old heathen logic. — Mdimm, 

DCCLXIU. 

Mliat is our high prais'd philosophy. 
But books of poesy in prose compil'd. 

Far more deli^tful than they fruitful be. 
Witty appearance, guile that is beguiil'd; 

Corrupting minds much rather than directing, 

Th* allay of duty, and our pride's erecting. 

For, as among phynclans, what they caD 
Word Magic, never helpeth the disease 
Which drugs and diet ou^ht to deal withal. 
And by their real working give us ease: 
So these word-sellers have no power to cure 
The passions which comiptcd lives endure. 

Sir FtUk QrmUe. 
DCCLXIV. 
Court and country, whicli are the genuine offspring 
of the British government, are a kind of mixed parties, 
and are influenced both by principle and by interest 
The heads of the factions are conunonly more governed 
hy the latter motive^ the inferior members of them by 
the former. — Hume. 

DCCLXV. 
The terme is a time when justice keeps open court 
for all conimers, while her sister equity strives to mid- 

r\ the rigour of her positive sentence. It is called 
tearme, because it does end and terminate business^ 
or else because it is the terminus ad quern, that is, the 
end of the countryman's journey who comes up to the 
teannc, and with his hobnayle shoes grindes the hce of 
the poore stone^ andso retumes againe. It is the soule 
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of the yeare, and makes it quicke, which before was 
dead. Innkeepers gape for it as earnestly as shelfish 
doe for salt water after a low ebbe. It sends forth new 
bookes into the worid, and replenishes Paul's walke 
with fresh company, where Quid nooi? is tilieir first sa- 
lutation, and the weekly news their chiefe discourse. 
The taverns are paints against the teime, and many a 
cause is argu'd there and tiy'd at that barre, where you 
are adjudg'd to pay the costs and charg^es, and so dis- 
mist with "welcome gentlemen.*' Now Uie city puts 
her best side outwarc^ and a new play at the Black- 
fiyers is attended on with coaches. It keeps watermen 
from sinking and helpes them with many a fare voyagp 
to Westminster. Your choyse beauties come up to it 
onely to see and be scene, and to leame the newest fa- 
shion, and for some other recreations. Now monie that 
has been long sicke and crazie, begins to stirre and 
walke abroad, especially if some young prodigaUs come 
to towne, who bring more monie than wit. Lastly, 
th^ terme is the joy of the city, a deare friend to coun- 
trymen, and is never more welcome than after a long 
vacation.— jPT^e SaUonstaU, 1631. 

DCCLXVI. 
The generality of mankind are so very fond of this 
world, and of staying in it, that a man cannot have emi- 
nent doll in any one art, but they wiU, in spite of hit 
teeth, make him a physician also, that being the science 
the wordlings have most need of. — Steek. 

DCCLXVn. 

When love with unconfined wing^. 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates; 
When I He tangled in her hair. 

And fettered to her eye, — 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 

♦ • * * 
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stone walls do not a. prison ii|ak^ 

Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take . 

That for a hermitage. 
If f have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am i^^. 
Angels alone that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 



DCCLXVm. 



XtNtfiaue* 



Procesraons, cavalcades, and all that fimd of giyfiip- 
pery, fumid^ed out by tailors, barbers, and tire-women, 
mechanically influence the mmd into veneratkm: an em- 
peror in his night cap would not meet with half the re- 
spect of an emperor with a crown. — CrolddmUk. 

DCCLXrX. 

The good merchant never demands out of distance (^ 
the price he intends to take. If not always within the 
toucn, yet within the reach of what he means to sell finr. 
Now we must know, there be foure severall prices of 
vendible things. First, the price of the market, which 
ebbes and flows according to the plenty or scanaty of 
C03m, commodities, and chapmen. Secondly, the price 
of friendship, which perchance is more giving than sell- 
ing, and therefore not so proper at this time. Tliirdly, 
the price of fancie, as twenty pounds or more foot a dog 
or hawk, when no such inherent worth can naturally be 
in them, but by the buyers or sellers fancie reflecting on 
them. Yet, I believe, the money may lawfully be taken. 
First, because the seller sometimes, on those terms, is as 
loth to forego it, as the buyer is willing to have it. And 
I know no standard herein, whereby men's affections 
may be measured. Secondly, it being a matter of plea^ 
sure, and men able and wuling; let them pay for it 
" Volenti rum fit injuria." Lasth^, there is the price of 
cosenage, which our merchant from his heart detests 
and abhors. — Fuller. 
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DCCLXX. 

FareweU ye gilded follies? pleann^ troublesi 
Farewell ye nonour*d rags, ye glonoiu bubbles; 
Fame's but a hollow echo, gold pure clay. 
Honour the darlmg but of one snort day; 
Beauty th' eyes' idol, but a damasked akin. 
State, but a golden prison to live in 
And torture free-bom minds; embroider'd trains 
Merely but pa^ants for proud swelling veins; 
And blood, aUied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, and purchased nor our own. 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and birth, 
Are but the &ding blossoms of the earth. 

SirH. Wottan. 
DCCLXXI. 
Astrt^bgy is the excellent foppery of the worid! that 
when we are rack in fortune, (onen the surfeit of our 
own behaviour,) we make gmlty of our disasters the sun, 
the moon, and the stars: as if we were villains by ne- 
cieslity; fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, tlneves, 
and treadierB, by spherical predominance; drunkards, 
fiars, and aduRerers, by an enforced obedience of pk* 
netaiy influence; and ail that we are evil in, by a divine 
thrustinjg on; an admirable evasion of whoremaster man, 
to lay his goatish dispoation to the charge of a star! 
My rather compounded with my mother under the dra- 

Sn's tail; and my nativity was under ursa major; so 
It it follows, I am rough and lecherous. — ^Tut, I should 
have been that T am, h^ the maidenhest star in the fir- 
mament twinkled at my bastardizing — Shakspeare, 

DCCLXXII. 
It has been said in praise of some men, that the^ 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing; but it 
must be owned to the honour or the other sex, that 
there are tbany among them who can talk whole hours 
together vmon nothing. I have known a woman branch 
<mt into a long extempore dissertation upon the edging 
of a peticoat; and chide her servant for breaking a Chi- 

m^cuis inaUtlie^uresof ifaetoric.--%ie^t^M<''t« 
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DCCLXXm. 

The rich have still a gibe in store^ 



And will be monstrous witty on the poor; 
For the torn surtout and the tatter'd vest. 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest: 
The g^reasy gown sully'd with oflen turning. 
Gives a g^ood hint to say the man's in mourning; 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put. 
He's wounded, see the plaster on nis foot. 
Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicule. 

Dry den* 8 JuoenaL 

DCCLXXIV. 

A king may be a tool, a thing of straw; but if he 
serves to frighten our enemies, and secure our property, 
it is well enough: a scarecrow is a thing of straw, but 
it protects the com. — Pope, 

DCCLXXV. 
The way of fortune is like the milky way in the s1^; 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars, 
not seen asunder, but giving light together: so are there 
a number of little and scarce discerned virtues^ or ra- 
ther faculties and customs that make men fortunate. — 
lardBaeon. 

DCCLXXVI. 
— — Two beggars told me, 
I could not miss my way; will poor folks lie. 
That have afflictions on them; knowing 'tis 
Apunishment or trial? Yes; no wonder, 
MTnen rich ones scarce tell true: to lapse in fulness 
Is sorer, than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings, than beggars. 

SkaJupeare. 
DCCLXXVn. 
It is the boast of an Englishman that his properly is 
secure; and all the world will grant, that a delibeiate 
administration of justice is the oest way to secure his 
property. Why liave we so many lawyers but to secure 
our property? why so many formalities but to secure our 
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projjerty ? Not less than one hundred thousand families 
live in opulence, elegance, and ease, merely by securing* 
our property. — Golasmith. 

DCCLXXVm. 

I believe it is no wrong observation, that persons of 
g^niusy and those who are most capable of art, are al- 
ways most fond of nature: as such are cluefly sensible, 
that all art conasts in the imitation and study of nature. 
On the contrary, people of the common level of under- 
standing are principally delighted with the little nice- 
ties and £mtastical operations of art, and constantly 
think that finest which is least natural. A citizen is no 
sooner proprietor of a couple of yews but he enter- 
tains thoughts of erecting them into giants, like those 
of Guildhall. I know an eminent cook, who beautified 
his country seat with a coronation-dinner in greens; 
v^ere you see the champion flourishing on horseback 
at one end of the table, and the queen in perpetual 
youth at the other. — Pope. 

DCCLXXIX. 
Irregularity in vision, together with such enormities, 
as tipping the wink, the circumspective roll, the side- 
peep through a thin hood or fan, must be put in the 
class qf Heteroptics, as all wrong notions of religion 
are ranked under the general name of Heterodox. — 
Sjpeciator, 

DCCLXXX. 
A field of com, a fountain, and a wood. 
Is all the wealth by nature understood. 
' The UKmarch, on whom fertile Kile bestows 
All wbicti that grateful earth can bear. 
Deceives himself, if he suppose 

That more than this falls to his share. 
'Whatever an estate does beyond this afford. 
Is not a rent paid to the lord; 
But is a tax iUeg^ and unjust. 
Extracted firom it by the tyrant lust 
Much will always wanting be 
To him who much demres. Thrice happy he 
Vol. H. R 
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To whom the inse indu^ency of heaTen, 
With fpwii^ hand, but just enough has given. 

DCCLXXXI. 
Hanger has a most amazine faculty of aharpeniiwthe 
genias; and he who, with a full belfy, can thmk &e a 
Eero, alter a coarse of fiatinry shall lise to the sabfimi- 
ty of 9, doni-god. — ChidsmuL 

DCCLXXXn. 
S^nft alhidtngy m a letter, to the Irequent instances 
of a broken correspondence afler a kmg absence, gives 
iStkt foflowin^ natural account of the causes: — " At first 
one omits writing for a little while — and then one stays a 
little while longer to consider of excuses — and at last it 
grows desperate, and one does not write at aD. In 
tibia manner,'* he adds, **1 haye senred others, and have 
been served myself.'' 

DCCLXXXm. 

So quickly sometimes has the wheel turned round, 
that many a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that 
charity which his own piety projected. — Sterne. 

DCCLXXXrV'. 

VTtth. us the soldier is brave, the lawyer learned f we 
proceed no fiu!ther. With the Romans, the gownman 
was brave, and tlie soldier learned. A Roman possessed 
both these professions^ and was tarn Marte quam Met- 
eurio* — Bruyare. 

DCCLXXXV. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety of 
opinions upon the subject of sleep. Nature has taken 
sufficient care that theory shall have little influence on 
practice. The most ^ligent inquirer is not able long to 
keep his eyt:^ open; the most eager disputant will begin 
about midnight to desert his argument^ and once in foor- 
and twenty hours the gay and the rioomy, the witty 
and the dull, the clamorous and the silent, the busy and 
the idle, are all overpowered by the gentie tyrant, and 
all lie down in equality of sleep.-VoXnson. 
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DCCLXXXVI. 
O, happy persecution, I embrace thee 
With an imfetter'd soul; so sweet a thing 
Is it to JMgh upon the rack of love, 
Where each calamity is groaning witness 
Of the pure martyr's faitii. I never heard 
Of any true affection, but 'twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the springes sweetest book, the rose. 
Love, bred on earth, is often nurs'd in hell; 
By rote it reads woe, ere it leam'd to spell. 

T. mddkUm. 

DCCLXXXVn. 

The dajr of election is madman's holidi^; 'tis the gold* 
en day of tibeily which every voter, on that day, takes 
to mivket, and is his own salesman; for nun at that 
time being considered as a mere machine, is acted upon 
as niachmes are; and to make his wheels move proper- 
ly, he 18 properiy greased in the fist Every freeholder 
enjoTS his portion of septennial insani^, he'U eat and 
dnnk with every body without paying for it, became 
he^s bold and free; then he'll knock down every body 
who won't say as he says, to prove his abhorrence of ar- 
bitraiy power, and preserve the liberty of Old England 
fot ever, huzza! — Steecens, 

DCCLXXXVltf. 

^ — Heaven's gates are not so highly arched 

As princes' palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. 

Wdnter. 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of judica- 
ture, I am persuaded "diey would carry the eloquence of 
the bar to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. if 
any one doubt this, let him but be present at those de- 
bates which frequently arise among ^e ladies of the 
British fishery.— n^UiAfson. 
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DCCXC. 

Some people are commended for a giddy kind of good 
humour, which is as much a virtue as drunkenness. — 
Popt. 

DCCXCI. 
■ Dearest heart, and dearer image, stay? 
Alas! true joys at hest are dreams enoug^. 
Tliough you stay here, you pass too fast away. 

For even at first life's taper is a snufT. 
Fill*d with her love, may 1 be rather grown 
Mad with much heart, than idiot with none. 

DCCXCIT. 

Take a fine lady who is of a delicate frame, and you 
may observe, from the hour she rises, a certain weari- 
ness of all that passes about her. I know more than 
one who is much too nice to be quite alive. They are 
nek of such strange frightful people that they meet; 
one is so awkward, and another so disagreeable, that it 
looks like penance to breathe the same ur with them. 
You see this is so very true, that a great part of cere- 
mony and good-breeding among the ladies turns upon 
their uneasiness; and I will undertake, if the how-do- 
ye-servants of our women were to make a weekly bill 
of sickness, as the parish clerks do of mortality, you 
would not find, in an account of seven days, one in 
thirty that was not downright sick or indisposed^, or but 
a very little better than she was, and so forth. — aUdt, 

Dccxcm. 

Tavern bills are oflen the sadness of parting, as the 
procuring of mirth; you come in faint for want of meal^ 
depart reeling with too much drink; sorry that you have 
• paid too much, and sorry that you are paid too much; 
purse and brain both empty: the brain the heavier for 
Deing too light, the purse too light, being drawn of hea- 
viness. — O, the charity of a penny cord! it sums up 
thousands in a trice: you have no true debtor and cre- 
ditor but it; of what's past, is, and to come, the dis- 
chir^: — ^Your neck is pen, book, and counters; so the 
acqmttance follows.— ^Aflfeipea>-e. 
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Dccxcrv. 

The way to fame is like the way to heaven — through 
much trihulation. — Sterne. 

DCCXCV. 
A London pariah is a very comfortless things as the 
clergyman seldom knows the face of one out of ten of 
his parishioners* — Mnaon. 

DCCXCVI. 

Since, dearest friend, 'tis your desire to see 
A true receipt of happiness from me: 
These are the chief mg^redients, if not all; 
Take an estate neither too great or small. 
Which quantum sufficU the doctors call. 
Let this estate from parent's care descend; 
The getting it too much of hfe does spend. 
Take such a ground, whose gratitude may he 
A fair encouragement for industry. 
Let constant fires the winter's funr tame; 
And let thy kitchens be a vestal name. 
Thee to the town let never suit at law. 
And rarely, very rarely, business, draw. 
The active mind in equal temper keep. 
In imdisturbed peace, yet not in sleep. 
Let exercise a vigorous health maintsdn, 
"Without which all the compoation's vain. 
In the same weight prudence and innocence take; 
^nd of each dose the just mixture make. 
But a few friendships wear, and let them be 
By nature and by fortune fit for thee. 
Instead of art ana luxury in food, 
Let mirth and freedom make thy table good. 
If any cares into thy day-time creep. 
At night, wit±Lout wine's opium, let them sleep. 
Let rest, which nature does to darkness wed. 
And not lust, recommend to thee thy bed. 
Be satisfied, and pleased with what thou art. 
Act cheerfully and well the allotted part; 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankfiil for the jpast. 
And neither fear, nor wish, the approaches orthe last 

B 2 Marital* 
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ourselves: but the self-love of some men, inclines them 
to please others; and the self-love of others, is wholly 
employed in pleasing themselves. This makes the 
great distinction between virtue and vice. — Swift, 

DCCCII. 

Friendship's an abstract of love's noble flame, 
'Tb love refin'd, and pui^d from all its dross, 

The next to angel's love, if not the same. 
As strong in passion is, though not so gross: 

It antedates a glad eternity. 
And is a heaven in epitome. 

Catherine PMUips, 

Dcccm. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

llie valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Win come when it will come. 

Shakspeare, 

DCCCIV. 
Wisdom for a man's self is, in many branches thereof, 
a depraved thing: it is the wisdom of rats, that will be 
sure to leave a house sometime before it fall: it is the 
■wisdom of the fox, thatthrusts out the badger who <Ugeed 
and made room for him : it is the wisdom of crocoduesy 
that jJ^ed tears when they would devour. But that which 
is specially to be noted is, that those which (as Cicero 
says of Pompey) are, * sui amante, sine rivali," are many 
times unfortunate; and whereas they have all their time 
sacrificed to themselves, they become in the end them- 
selves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune,who6e wings 
they thought by their self-wisdom to have pinioned.— 
Lord Boom, 

DCCCV. 
If you would have a fsdthfbl servant, and one that you 
like, serve yourself. — Franklin. 




Dcrcvr 

"Whocrtrhoa fhttend fax fnewi sacccas^iStr, 
jtf 0nre tbiiik himself ai lonTe, and fas friend a 



DCCCVIf- 

Iliogcne% hang asked who were the noblest men in 
tihe worlds rmhtd, ihoae who despise ridiefl^ ^oij* 
j ^kMuru ^ maXaa^ fife; who orercome the contzazj of 
«H tiwfetldngp^ riz, porertr, infidnjr, pain, and death* 
beatin g diem widi an ondaonted nnnd. And Socrates, 
Iwif^ asked, what tree nobifi^ was, answered, tempe- 
nace of miiid and body. — From the BaBam, 

DCCCVffl. 
Tolonies <if antiquity, fike medals^ may rerr well 
■erre to amuse the curious; hut the works of tne nio- 
darm, fike the current coin of a kingdom, soe much 
better lor immediafe use; die fijrmer are often prized 
flbore thdr intrinsic vahie, and kept inth cars; ue lat- 
ter seldom pass for more than they are worth, and are 
often subject to the mercilesB hands of sweating critics, 
and c^ppmg compilers. — Goldamiih. 

DCCCIX. 
A tchokr, newly enter'd marriage life, 
Fcflowing his stady, did offend his wife, 
Becauie, when she his company expected, 
IBj booloidi bunness she was still neglected; 
CfiBtng unto his study, <<Lord," quoth she, 
** Can pM>erB cause you lore them more than me? 
I woula I were tranmrm'd into a book, 
Hiat your affections miffht upon me look! 
Bttt in mv whAk withall be it decreed 
I would DC such a book you love to read. 
Hail>fliid»'' quoth she, <« which book's form ibould I 

take?*' 
•'Many," iaid he, « 't were best an ahnanack: 
The l!eaaon wherefore I do wish thee so, 
I^ eireiy year we hare a new, you know.*' 
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DCCCX. 

To give pain is tlie tyranny, to make Uappy, the true 
empire, of beauty, — Steele. 

DCCCXI. 

Tt is generally known, that he who ezpecti much will 
be of^en disappointed; yet disappointment leldom cures 
us of expectation, or hBS any otner effect than that of 
producmg a moral sentence, or peevish exclamation.— 
Johnson. 

ncccxn. 

All live by seeming. 



The beggar begp with it, the gpiy courtier 
Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming: 
The clei^ scorn it not, and the bold soldier 
Will eke with it his sen'ice. — All admit it. 
All practise itj and he who is content 
Witn showing what he is, shall have small credit 
In church, or camp, or state. — So wags the world. 

OldFidi/. 

Dcccxnr. 

A man that only translates, shall never be a poet; nor 
a painter that only copies; nor a swimmer that swims 
always with bladders; so people that trust wholly to 
others* charity, and without industry of their own, ^dll 
always be poor. — ^i> W. Temple. 

DCCCIV. 

As our stage heroes are generally lovera, tlicir swelling 
and blustering upon the stage very much recommend 
them to the fair part of tlieir audience. The ladies are 
wonderfully pleased to see a man insiUting^ kin^ or 
affronting the g^ods, in one dcene, and throwmg lumself 
at the feet of his mistress in another. Let him behave 
himself insolently towards the men, and abjectly towards 
the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves a fiivour- 
ite with the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in several of their 
tragedies, have practised this secret with good success. 
. — Mddison. 
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J)CCCX\ . 

I pray thee, love, love me no more^ ^ 

Call home the heart you gave me, 
I but in vain that saint adore. 

That can, but will not save me. 
These poor half kisses kill me quite: 

Was ever man thus served? 
Amidst an ocean of delight. 

For pleasure to be starv^ 

Drayton — to his Coy Love, 

DCCCXVI. 

tVhen I consider what kind of men are made knights 
in England, it appears strange, that they have never 
conferred this honour upon women. They make cheese 
mong^ers and pastry-cooks knights; then why not thdr 
wives? they have odled up tallow-chandlers to maintain 
the hardy profession of chivaliy and arms; then why not 
their wives? Certain I am, their wives understand 
fighting and feats of mellay and battle better than fhey; 
and as ror nightly horse and hamish, it is probable, both 
know nothing more than the harness of a one-horse 
chaise.— Go/oMTif/A. 

Dcccxvir. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation; 
they do not tid^e in any thing for their own use, but 
merely to pass it to another. — Steele. 

DCCCXVllI. 

Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth: honour of blood. 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance. 

J. Shirley. 

DCCCXIX. 

Authors in France seldom speak ill of each other, 
but when they have a personal pique; authors in Eng- 
land seldom speak well of each other, but when they 
have a personal friendship. — Pope. 
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DCCCXX. 

Costly followers are not to be Uked; lest wliile a tauk 
maketh his train longer, he make Ms wings shorter.— 
Lord Bacon. 

DCCCXXL 

How blind is pride! what eagles are we still 
In matters that belong to other men! 
What beetles in our own. 

Chapman, 
DCCCXXn. 

There are some that profess idleness in its full dig- 
nity, who call themselves the Idle, as Busiris in the play 
calls himself the Proud; who boast that they donothmg, 
and thank their stars that they have nothii^ to do; who 
sleep every night till they can sleep no longer, and rise 
only that exercise may enable them to sleep ag^n; who 
prolong the reign of darkness by double curtainsi and 
never see the sun but to tell him how they bate hn 
beams; whose whole labour is to vary the posture of in- 
dulgence, and whose day differs from their night but !• 
a couch or chair differs from a bed. — Johnson. 

Dcccxxm. 

'Tis not safe for priests or courtiers to drink deep, for 
fear of throwing their hearts out at their mouths.— 
Erasmus. 

DCCCXXIV. 

O, how I hate the monstrousness of time. 
Where every servile imitating spirit. 
Plagued with an itching leprosy of wit. 
In a mere halting fury, strives to fling 
His ulcerous body in the Thespian spring. 
And straight leaps forth a poet! but as lame 
As Vulcan, or tiie founder of Cripplegate. 

DCCCXXV. 

He that will £vide a iranute into a thousand parts, 
«nd break but a part of the thousandth part of a mi- 
nute in the aifairs of love, it may be said of him, that 
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Cupid hath clapp'd him o' the shoulder, but I warrant 
him heart-whole. — Shakspeare, 

DCCCXXVI. 

The understanding has something more to do than 
simply to judge us by our outward action; it must pene- 
trate the very soul, and there discover by what springs 
the motion is g^ded: but that being a high and hazara- 
ous luidertaking, I could wish that fewer would attempt 

DCCCXXVII. 
— — He does mainly vary from my sense. 
Who thinks the empire gain'd by violence 
More absolute and aurable than that 
Which gentleness and friendship do create. 

^ Terence, 

DCGCXXVin. 
Passion b the great mover and spring of the soul: 
when men's pasaons are strongest, they may have great 
ai^ noble effects; but they are then also apt to fau into 
tfcie greatest miscairiages. — JS^cU, 

DCCCXXIX. 

It is a G^ood thing to laugh at any rate; and if a straw 
can tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness. 
Beasts can weep when they suffer, but they cannot lau^. 
— Dryden, 

DCCCXXX. 
Why will mankind be fools, and be deceiv'd.^ 
And why are fiiends' and lovers' oaths believ'd; 
When each, who searches strictly his own mind. 
May so much fraud and power of baseness &id.^ 

Congreve. 
DCCCXXXI. 
** The folly of fools, *' that is, the most ejgfregious piece 
of lolly that any man can be g^lty of, is to play the 
knave. The vulgar translation renders this clause a lit- 
tle otherwise, the fool turns aside to tricks; to make use 
of them is a ng^ that the man wants understanding to 
see the direct way to his end. — TUktson, 
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Bcccxxxn. 
A woman ittay properiy be lald toahooae her IwfliitDd 
by her eyes, who minds ii0thin|p but his person andbarc 
outside^ as she may be said to choose hmi by her eari» 
who carefully observes what reputation he has in the 
world, and what people say of hira.— ^lirtwmM. 

DCCCXXXin. 

Women are frail. 



Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves; 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 
Women! — ^Help heaven! Men their creation mar 
In profiting by th^n. Nay, call us ten times frail; 
For we are soft as our complexions are. 
And credulous to &lse prints. 

Shakipearc. 

Dcccxxxrv. 

A man that loves his own fireude, and can j^vem his 
house without billing bv the cars with his neighbours, 
or engaging in suits at law, is as fr«e as a Duke of Ve- 
nice. — MoAaigne, 

DCCCXXXV. 
Now, gentlemen, I go 



To turn an actor, and a humourist, f ' 

Wliere, ere I do resume my present person, \ 
We hope to make the circles of your eyes 
Flow with distilled laughter: if we fail. 
We must impute it to this only chance. 
Art hath an enemy call'd t^orance I 
Prologue to Every Man out of ha Humour-^JBen Jomoru 

Dcccxxxyi. 

All false practices and affectations of knowledge are 
more odious to God, and deserve to be so to men, than 
any want or defect of knowledge can be- — SpraU 

Dcccxxxvn. 

I know not b^ what fate it comes to pass, that hwto- 
rians, who give immortality to others, are so ill requited 
by posterity, that their actions and their fortunes are 

Vol. ir. S 
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usually Ibrgoiten; neitiier themselTes encouraged while 
they hye, nor their memory preserved entire to future 
flgesr It u the ingratitude <» mankind to theb wiKit 
henefiurtorsi that they who teach us wisdom by the 
surest waysy should generally live poor and unregarded; 
as if th^ were bmn only for the public, and had no 
interest m their own well-being, but were to be lighted 
up like tapers; and to waste thdnselves for the benefit 
or others. — Drydtn, 

DCCCXXXVUL 
Hie liib of roan is like water pouredout of a bucket, 

which the eardi quickly sucketh up> and i4>peareth not 

again. — JSugutUn. 

DCCCXXXIX. 

Humour, as 'tis ens, we thus define it. 

To be a quality of air or water. 

And in itself Kolds these two properties, 

Mcnsture and fluxure: as, for demonstration, 

Pcmr water on this floor, 'twill wet and run: 

LU^ewise the air, forced through a horn or trumpet. 

Flows instantly away, and leaves behind 

A kind of dew; and hence we do conclude. 

That whatsoe'er hath fluxure and humidity. 

As wanting power to contain itself. 

Is humour. So in every human body. 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood. 

By reason that they flow continually 

In some one part, and are not continent. 

Receive the name of humours. Now thus £ur 

It may, by metaphor, a|>ply itself 

Unto the general c^spoution: 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Both so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his enects, his spirits, and hb powers,. 

In their confluc^ons, all to run one way. 

This may be truly said to be a humour. 

But that a rook, by wearing a pyed feather,. 

The cable hat-band, or the three piled ruff; 

A yard of shoe-tje, or the Switzer's knot 
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On his French garters, should affect a humour! 
O! it is more than most ridiculous. 

BenJonaon, 
DCCCXL. 
Otway has written but two tragedies, out of six, that 
are pathetic. I believe he did it without much deagn, 
as Laio has done in his «« Barnwell." It is a talent of 
nature rather than an effect of judgment, to write 9o 
movingly. — Pope, 

DCCCXLL 
It is a shameful thing to be weaiy of inquiry, when 
what we search is excellent. — Cicero. 

DCCCXLH. 
Truth is the object of our understanding, as g^od is of 
our will; and the understanding can no more be dehghted 
wiUi a lie, than the will can choose an apparent evil.-^ 
Dryden, 

DCCCXLin. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark. 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection! 

• ShakBpeare. 
DCCCXLIV. 
As a lookiDg-glass, if it is a true one, faithfully repre- 
sents the &ce of him tliat looks in it, so a wife ought to 
fashion herself to tlie affection of her husband, not to be 
cheerful when he is sad, nor sad when he is cheerful. — 
Erasmus, 

DCCCXLV. 
If men will shun swoln fortune's ruinous blasts. 
Let them use temperance: nothing violent lasts. 

W, Strachey, 
DCCCXLVI. 
It is of mudi imp6rtance in what times virtue appears. 
And there is no wit, howsoever excellent it may be, 
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DCCCLVI. 
As the most fenneiitii^ in a. reael, works \m to the 
top wfaaterer it has in the bottom, so wine, in those who 
iuR'e dnak bejood the mesaore, rents die most inward 

DCCCLVn. 
*TSi not so hard to coonteHext joy in the depth of a^ 
ffiction, w to AsKmble mirdi in compsaxj of feds! — 
W^ should I can them fcols^ The world tfmiks better 
of mem; for these hanre quafitr and edocatioa» wit, and 
fine comei a atj on, are received 'and admired bythe world: 
if not, they like and a&nire themsebres. — ^And why is 
not that true wisdom^ for *ds happiness; and, for auj|;ht 
I know, we hare moapplied the name all this whde, 
and mistaken the thing: snce 

If happiness in sel^cootent is pbc'd. 

The wise are wretched, and roob oidy bleas'd. 

DCCCLVm. 
Lore, that has nodung but beauty to keep it in good 
beahh, is short-fived, and apt to have ague fits. — Ena- 
rmti, 

DCCCIJX. 
He who studies tiie fife, yet bungles, may draw sooie 
foiot imitation of it, but he who purposely avoids nature, 
anft fidlioto grotesque, and make no likeness. — Drydm. 

DCCCLX. 
Music I passionately love, 'tis plain. 
Since for its sake such dramas I sust^. 
An opera, like a pillory, may be said 
To nail our ears down, but expose our head. 

Young* 
DCCCLXI. 
When a man^sde«res are boundless, his labour isead« 
lesi; thev will set him a task he can never g^ through, 
and cut nim out work he can never finish. The satisfies 
tion whidi he seeks, is always absent, and the happiness 
which he aimi at, ever at a distance. He has p^petu* 
Ally muxjf tfedngt to do, gnd many tlnngB to prondei 
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and that which is wanting cannot be numbered. — 
Balguy. 

DCCCLXn. 

Covetousness, by a greediness of getting more, de- 
prives itself of the true end of getting: it loses the 
enjoyment of what it had got. — Sprat, 

DCCCLXin. 
Love is better than a pan* of spectacles to make eveiy 
thing seem greater, which is seen through \X.-^Sir I*. 
Sidney, 

DCCCLXIV. 

If any here cliance to behold himself, 
Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong. 
For, if he shame to have his foUies known, 
First he should shame to act *em : my strict hand 
Was made to seize on vice, and with a g^pe. 
Squeeze out the humour of such spongy souls. 
As lick up every idle vanity. 
Prologue to Every Man out of his ffumour.-^£, Jonson. 

DCCCLXV. 
A wise man ought to take counsel, for fear of mixing 
his will with his wit. — Socrates, 

DCCCLXVI. 
If a man get a fever, or a pain in the head with over 
drinking, we are subject to curse the wine, when we 
should rather impute it to ours%ilves for the excess.— 
Erasmus, 

DCCCLXVn. 
It is not gtowing like a tree. 
In bulke> doth make man better be: 
Or standing lon&^ an oake, three hundred yeare, 
To fiill a log at £wt, dry, bald, and seare: 
A liUie of a day. 
Is ikirer fiure in May^, 
Althous^ it fall and die that night: — 

It ym oe plMit aod fiow^ of Bght. 
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In such proportions we just beauties see: 
And in snort measures life nia3rperfect be. 

Ode to the Memory of a Youth, — Ben Jonson. 

DCCCLXVni. 

Mr. Hobbes was used to say, — ^that a man was alw&ys 
against reason, when reason was against a man: — so 
(some) authors are for obscuring truth, because truth 
would discover them. They are not historians of an ac- 
tion, but lawyers of a parUr; tiiey are retained by thdr 
principles, and bribed by their interests; their narrations 
are an opening of their case; and in the front of their 
histories there ought to be written the prologue of a 
pleading, — " I am for tiie plaintiff,'*— or, " I am for the 
defendant. " — Dry den, 

DCCCLXIX. 

He that does not know those things which are of use 
and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides. — TWatwn, 

DCCCLXX. 

The labouring bee, when his sharp sting is g^e. 
Forgets his golden work, and turns a drone; 
Sucn is a satu%, when you take away 

That rage in which hb noble vigour lay. 

• » • * • 

How can he show his manhood, if ^ou bind him 
To box, like boys, with one hand tied behind him? 

Dr^kn, 
DCCCLXXI. 
A restless mind, like a rolling stone, ^thers nothing 
but dirt and mire. Little or no g^od will cleave to it; 
and it is sure to leave peace and quietness behind it— 
Balguy, 

DCCCLXXII. 

Honour is the subject of my story. — 

I cannot teD, what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
i had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thkig as I myself -^/$%a%Mare. 
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DCCCLXXUI. 

Kor reigns ambition in bold mi&n alone ; 
Soft female hearts the rude invader own. 
But there, indeed, it deab in nicer things; 
Than routing armies, and dcthronm^ kings. 
Attend, and you discern it in the fair, 
Conduct a finger, or reclaim a hair; 
Or rowl the lucid orbit of an eye. 
Or in foil joy elaborate a sigh. Young, 

DCCCLXXIV. 

Liking is not always the child of beauty; but what- 
never is liked, to the liker is beautiful. — Sir P, Sidney, 

DCCCLXXV. 

Let ignorance with envy chat. 
In spite of both, thou fame shalt win; 

Whose mass of learning seems like that 
liVluch Joseph gave to Benjamin. 

Hemch—to Ben Jontm* 

DCCCLXXVI. 

A little philosophy inclineth men's minds to athdbnu 
at depth m philosophy biingeth men's minds to reli- 
ion. — Lord Bacon, 

DCCCLXXVn. 

teason thus with life, — 

r I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

iMt none but fools would keep: a breath thou art, 

akervile to all the skiey influences,) 

"hat dost this habitation, where thou keep'st, 

[0«fy afflict: merely, thou art death's fool; 

'o^h^B thou labour'st by thy flight to shun, 

jid yet run'st toward him still: thou art not noble, 

or all the accommodations that thou bear'st, 

it nursed by bareness: thou art by no means valiant; 

or thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 

f a poor worm: thy best of rest is sleep. 
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And that thou oft provok'st; yet grossly fear'st 
Thy death which is no more. Thou art not thyselfj 
For thou exist* st on many a thousand g^ns 
That issue out of dust: happy thou art not: 
For what thou hast not, stilt thou striv'st to get; 
And what thou hast, forg^t*st: thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects. 
After the moon: if thou art rich, mou art poor; 
For, like an ass, whose back with in^ts bows, 
"Hiou bear'st thy heavy riches but a journey. 
And death unloads thee: friend hast thou none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee are. 
The mere effusion of thj proper loins. 
Bo curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum. 
For ending thee no sooner: thou hast nor youth, nor age; 
But, as it were, an after dinner's sleep. 
Dreaming on both: for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aeed, and doth beg the alms 
Of pained eld; and when thou art old, and rich. 
Thou hast neiUier heat, affection, limb, nor beauty. 
To make thy riches pleasant What's yet in this. 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths: yet death we fear. 
That makes these odds all even. Shakspeart. 

DCCCLXXVm. 

Curiosity, from its nature, is a very active principle; 
it quickly rims over the greatest part of its objects, and 
soon exhausts the variety which is common to be met 
with in nature: the same things make frequent returns, "^ 
and they return with the less and less of any ag^eaUe 
effect In short, the occurrences of life, by the time we 
come to know it a little, would be incapable of aifectiiig 
the mind with any other sensations thiui tiiose of loath- 
ing and weariness, if many things were not adapted- to 
affect the mind by means of other passions bea&ircori- 
osity in ourselves. Some degree of^novelty must beone 
of the materials in almost every instrument which woirks 
upon the mind, and curiosity blends itself, more or leas, 
VTjth all our pleasures. — Surke. 
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DCCCLXXIX. 

True wisdom is a thine very extraordinary. Happy 
are thc^ that have it: and next to them, not those many 
that think they have it, but those few that are sensible 
of their own defects and imperfections, and know that 
they have it not'-^TiOoison, 

DCCCLXXX. 

Knowledge or wealth to few are given, 

But mark how just the ways of Heaven; 

True joy to all is free. 

Nor wealth nor knowledge grant the boon, 

'Tis thine, O conscience, thme alone. 

It all belongs to thee. Mickle. 

DCCCLXXXI. 

Apply to every passion but human pity for redress: 
you may find permanent relief from vanity, from self- 
interest, or frmn avarice; but from compassion never. 
The very eloquence of a poor man is disgusting; and 
that mouth which is opened even by wisdom, is seldom 
expected to close without the horrors of a petition. 

To word off the gripe of Poverty, you must pretend 
to be a stranger to her, and she will at least use you with 
ceremony. If you be caught dining upon a halfpenny 
porringer of peas-soup ana potatoes, prsdse the whole- 
sqmeness of your fru^ repast You may observe that 
Br. Chey^e has prescribed peas-broth for the gravel; 
hint that you are not one of those who are always making 
a deity of your belly. If, again, you are obliged to wear 
a flimsy stuff in the midst of winter, be the first to re- 
mark, that stuffs are very much worn at Paris; or if 
there be found some irreparable defects in any part of 
yoiur equipage, wMch cannot be concealed by aU the 
arts of sitting cross-legged, coaxing, or darning, say, 
that neither you nor Sir Samson Gideon were ever very 
fond of dress. If you be a philosopher, hint that Plato 
or Seneca are the tailors you choose to employ; assure 
the company that man ought to be content with a bare 
covering, since what now is so much his pride was for- 
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meily his shame. In shaft, howerer caug^ never f^ve 
oot; but ascribe to the frugality of your dis p oM tio n 
what othen imght be apt to attribute to the narrowness 
of your circumstances. To be poor, and to seem poor is 
• certain method never to rise: pride in the great la hate- 
iiil; in the wise it is ridiculous; but hegguny pride is a 
rational vanity which 1 have been taught to applaud and 
excuse. — Goldsmitti. 

DCCCLXXXn. 
It would deserve a pijticular lecture or redurehe^ how 
one ou|^ht to behave himself with children, servants, 
tenants, and neighbours; and I am confident, that pre- 
cepts in tliis point will be found more useful to young 
gentlemen than all the subtleties of schools.— Zi^ of 
Lord Herbert, of Cherhury, 

DCCCLXXXni. 

Women of airy temper, as they seldom think before 
tliey act; so they rarely g^ve us any light to guess at 
what they mean. But you have httle reason to believe 
that a woman of tins age, who has had an indifference 
for you in your prosperity, will faU in love with your ill 
fortune. Besides, e^reat fortunes either expect another 
great fortune, or a fool. — Cangreve, 

DCCCLXXXIV. 

Thou more than most sweet glove. 
Unto my more sweet love. 
Suffer me to store with idsses 
This empty lodging, that now misses 
The pure rosy hand that wear Ihee, 
Whiter than the )dd that bear thee; 
Thou art soft, but that was softer; 
Cupid's self hath kiss'd it ofter 
Than e'er he did his mother's doves, 
Supposing her the queen of loves. 
That was thy mistress. Best ofghoes, 

BmJonson* 
DCCCLXXXV. 
Hiat fine part of our constitution, the eye, seems as 
much the receptacle and seat of our passnons, appetites, 
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and incliiM^ons, as the mind itself; and at least it is the 
outward portal to introduce them to the house ¥ritluii» 
or rather the common thoroughfioe to let our affectiona 
pass in and out Lore, anger, piide, 4M| avarice, all 
visibly move in those little oAiS.-^Spedmt* 

DCCCLXXXVI. 

The snake each year fresh skin resumes. 
And eagles change their aged plumes; 
The fa&d rose each spring receives 
A fresh red tincture on her leaves: 
But if your beauties once decay. 
You never know a second May. 
O then be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords you days for sport, do reason i 
Spend not in vain your life's short hour. 
But crop in time your beauty's flow'r; 
"Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, botli blow and wither. 

Carew. 
DCCCLXXXATI. 

Ben* — ^If s but a folly to lie : for to speak one thing, 
and to think just the contrary way, is, as it were, to look 
one way, and to row another. Now, for my part, d've 
see, I'm for carrying things above board; I'm not ror 
keeping any thing under hatches: so, that, if you ben't 
as vnlling as I, say so, a €rod's name ! there's no harm 
done. Mayhap, you may be shame-faced; some maid- 
ens, thof they love a roan well enough, yet they don't 
care to tell'n so to's &ce. If that's the case, why ^nce 
gives consent-^Z/Mieyar Looe — Congreve. 

DCCCLXXXVUL 

With that low cunning, which in fools suppHes, 
And amply too, the place of being wise. 
Which Nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the bl9ckhead for a knave; 
With that smooth &]sehood whose appearance charms* 
And reason of each wholesome doubt disaime. 
Vol. n. T 
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Which to the lowest depths of guile descends^ 
By vilest means pursues the vilest ends; 
Wean friendship's mask for purposes of spite. 
Fawns in the ffg^ and butchers in the night; 
With that mal^nant envy which turns pale. 
And sickens even, if a mend prevul; 
Which merit and success pursues with hate. 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate; 
With the cold caution of a coward's spleen, 
Which fears not guilt, but always seeks a screen. 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her view — 
What's basely done, should be done safely too; 
With that didl, rooted, callous impudence 
Which, dead to shame, and every nicer sense. 
Ne'er blush'd, unless, in spreading vice's snares. 
She blunder'd on some virtue unawares. 
With all these blesnngs, which we seldom find 
Lavish'd bv Nature on one happy mind, 
A motley ngure, of the fribble tribe. 
Which heart can scarce conceive or pen describe. 
Came simpering on. 



Nor male, nor female; neither, and yet both 
Of neuter gender, tho' of Irish growth, 
A dx-fooi suckUngj mincing in its g^t. 
Affected, peevish, prim and delicate; 
Fearful It seem'd, tho' of athletic make. 
Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shake 
Its tender form, and savage motion spread 
O'er Its pale cheeks, the horrid manly red. 
Much did It talk, in Its own pretty phrase, 
Of genius and of taste, of players, and of plays; 
Much too of writings whicn Itself had wrote. 
Of speciid merit, tho' of little note: 
For rate, in a strange humour, had decreed 
That what It wrote none but Itself should read; 
Much too It chatter'd of dramatic laws, 
Misjudging critics^ and mbplac'd applause; 



' Then with a self-complacent pitting ur 
It sn^M, It smirk'd, It wriggled to the chair. 
And with an awkwaiid briskness — ^notlts own. 
Looking around, and perching on the throne, 
Triumpnant seem'd; when that strange savage dame. 
Known but to few, or only known by name. 
Plain common sense appeared, by nature there 
Appcunted, with plain truth, to ^uard the chair; 
The pajseant saw, and blasted with her frown. 
To Its SrSt state of nothing melted down.^ 
Nor ahaU the muse (for even there the pride 
Of this vain nothing shall be mortified;) 
Nor ahaU the muse (should fate ordain ner rhymes, 
Fond, pleasing, thought! to live in after-times) 
With such a mfler^s name her pages blot; 
Known be the character, the thin^ forgot. 
Let It, to diaappoint each fixture aun, 
JUre without sex, and die without a name. 

DCCCLXXXK. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough if she unmask 
her beauties to the moon^'^Shakspeare. 

DCCCXC. 

The elegant arts owe their choicest beauties to a taste 
lor the contemplation of nature. Painting and sculpture 
are express imitations of visible objects, and where 
would be the charms of poett^, if divested of the 
imagery and embellishments, which she borrows fi!om 
lural scenes^ Painters, statuaries, and poets, there- 
fore, are always ambitious to acknowledge themselves 
the pupils of nature; and as their skill increases, they 
grow more and more delighted with every view of the 
animal and ve^table worM. But the pleasure resulting 
fi!om adnuration is tranaent; and to cultivate taste, 
without regard to its influence on the passions and af- 
fections, is to rear a tree for its blossoms, which is ca- 
jMible of yielding the richest, and most valuable firuit— 
]PerdvttL 
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DCCCXCL 

The meanest wretdi, if heaT'n ahocild give fabn 
Would nerer stop tiO he were thfragfat Arine. 
AU mi^ dacem the serpent's pride; 
If fron ourselves nothing ourselres ihd hide. 

WaBar. 

Dcccxcn. 

What is more reasonable, than that tiiey who ialkt 
pains for any thing, should get most in tiiat potinikif 
for which they take pains^ They have tsken paias fiM* 
power, yoo lor right piindplest they for nckta, yoa 
for a proper use of the appearances of tfainflni: seb 
whether uiev have the advantage of vou in Uiat §at 
which they have taken pains^ and which th^ neglect 
If they are in power, and you not, why wm not yoa 
speak the truth to yourself, that you do nothing Ibr tiie 
»ke of power, but that they do eveiy thing? No^ hut 
since I take care to have right prindples^ it is mote 
reasonable that I should have power. Yes, in respect 
to what you take care about, — your principles. But 
give up to others the things in winch they have taken 
more care than 3^ou. Else it is just as if, because you 
have right principles, you should think it fit in^en you 
shoot an arrow, you should hit the mark better than the 
archer, or that you should forge better than a snuth.^ 

DCCCXCffl. 

Is it an imposftbility for a man to find out the ttt cf 
making his wife love himf — Bruyere* 

DCCCXCIV. 

I am a very constant frequenter of the playhouse^ % 
I>lace to which I suppose the Mkr not mucn a strangely 
since he can have no where else so much entertaittnent 
with so little concurrence of his own endeavour. At all 
other assemblies, he that comes to receive delight^ wfll 
be expected to give it; but in tiie theatre nothing is ne- 
ceassry to the amusement of two houra^ but to s&down 
and be willing to be pleased.— /oAww«. 



DCCCXCV. 

{A JPaoouriSe.) His revenue lies 
In a narrow compass, the king^s ear; and jields him 
Eveiy hour a fruitful harvest. Men may talk 
X)f three crops a year in the Fortunate Islands, 
Or profit maae by wool; but while there are suitors, 
His sheep-shearings, nav, shaving to the quick. 
Is in eveiy quarter of the moon, and constant 
In the time o( trussing a point, he can undo 
Or make a man: his play or recreation 
Is to raise this up, or pull down that; and, though 
He never yet took oraers, makes more bishops 
Tlian ihe pope himself. Massinger, 

DCCCXCVI. 

You are not yet a g^^at man, because you are railed 
at l^ the little, and esteemed by some great characters; 
then only you deserve that name when the cavils of the 
inngnificant, and the esteem of the great, keep ^ou at 
equal distance from pride and despondence,' invigorate 
your coun^, and aod to your humility*— Z^omt^. 

Dcccxcvn. 

Common swearing, if it have any serious meaning at 
all, argues in man a perpetual distrust of his own repu- 
tation, and is an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare 
word not to be worthy of credit. And it is so far froii» 
adoiming and filhng a man's discourse, that it makes it 
look swollen and Moated, and more bold and blustering 
than becomes persons of genteel and good breeding.— 
TUloiwn. 

DCCCXCVIII. 

Slow, alow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears: 

Yet slower, yet; O fiuntly, gentle spring^: 
Xist to the heavy part the mumc bears. 

Woe weeps out her division, when she sings. 
Droop heibs and flowers, 
Fall grief in showers. 
Our beauties are not ours; 

t2 
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O, I cruild 3+21, 
like mehins^ snow apoa some criggv hii]^ 

IlrQf>9 wop, drop, drop, 
Since i»tixre'sj>nde is noir a withered daffofiL 
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I do not think a philosopher obl^ed to iccuuM ftr 
eveiy phenomenon in nature, or droim hinurlf with 
Aristoue, for not beir^p able to solve the fSbkia^ end 
flowinj? of the tide, in that fatal sentence he pimdupon 
hhnse^ mda U wm eapioy iu eajMta me, wherem he wm 
at once ttie judge and the crimuia], the accuser and ex- 
ecutioner.— *VMa//. 

DCCCC. 

Tt is wonderful that the frequent exercise of reading 
the (k>nimon Prajer diould not make the performenof 
that duty more expert in it Tlus inability^ aa I eon- 
ceivc, proceeds from the little care that b taken of tiueir 
reading while bqys^ and at school, where, when they are 
got into Latin, they are looked upon as above Eii^di, 
Uie reading of which is wholly neglected, or at least 
read to very little piupose, without any due observations 
msulc to them of the proper accent and manner of read- 
ing.— 'ifir/ec/e. 

pcccci. 

Remember that tifne is money. He that can earn ten 
jilullings a-day by his labour, and goes abroad or ots 
idle onc-lialf of that day, though ne spends but six- 
pence during his diversion or idleness, ougiit not to 
reckon that the only expense; he has really spent, or 
rather thrown away, five shillings besides. — FrankUn^ 

Dccccn. 

l^imorous virgins form a dreadful chimera of a hus- 
band, as of a creature contrary to that soft, humble, 
pliant, easy thing, a lover; so guess at plagues in ma^ 
trimony, ni opposition to the pleasures of courtsAup. 
Alas! coiulsbij) to marriage, is but as the music in the 
])lny-house, till the curtain is drawn; but, that once up, 
then opens the scene of pleasure.— C^giwf. 
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DCCCCffl. 

I have ever thoujg'ht that the wise men in all ages have 
not much differed in their opinions of religion; I mean 
«is it is grounded on human reason: for reason, as hr 
as it is nght, must be the same in all men; and tnith 
being but one, they must consequently think in ^e same 
<rain. — Dryden, 

DCCCCIV. 
Good den, sir Ri^uard, — Grod-<i^mierey;fdknvi'^ 
And if his name be George, I 'U caU nim Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget nmi's names) 
"lis too respective and too sociable. 
For your conversion. Now your traveller, — 
He and his tooth-pick at my worship's mess; 
And when my kmghtly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My picked man of countries.— jftfy dear sitt 
(Thus leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 
I shall hssstehyou — That is question now: 
And then comes answer like an AB€-book:— - 
O Mr, says answer, at your best eommandg 

M your employmmt! at your soviet, sir: 

JS6 sir, says question, I, sweet sir, at yours: 

And so, ere answer knows what question would, 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment, 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,^ 

It draws towards supper, in concmsion so. 

Now this 18 worshipful society. 

SSu^Bapeare, 
DCCCCV. 
The great winding sheets that bury all things in ob- 
livion are two; deluges and earthquakes. As for con- 
flagrations and great droughts, they do not merely dis- 
peopk, but destroy. Phs^eton's car went but a day; and 
the thi«e years' drought, in the time of Elias, was but 
particular, and lefl people alive. As for the great burn- 
ings by fightmngs, which are oflen in tiie West Indies, 
they are wit narrow; but in the other two destructions, 
by dehige and earthquake, it is farmer to be noted, that 
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the Rtnront f>fpefliple windi happen to be reserved, sre 
temm ml} ij ^ i n nnf and moantainrKH pccnle, tint can 
gite no MCcamA of the time put; so that tlie ob&rioo ■ 
di OTKy a» if aone had been lett—Lard Baem. 

DCCCCAX 
The Engibli, in j^eneral, seem fonder of gaininp tbe 
Cftcem than the lore of those the^' conrene with: this 
prca a formally to their amusements: their gsT'cat con- 
rcnatioiis hare aomethii^ too wbe for innoocnl relaxa- 
tioiM thoufa in eoomany rou are seldom ifiagiuted widi 
the abfluruty of a mol/yoo are seldom lifted into np- 
lore bf ibite stndces of riracity which g;iTe instant, 
llioc^ not permanent, pleasure. — GoUtmitk. 

DCCCCVIL 
The mere philosopher is a character which is common^ 
If but little aceeptaole in the world, as being supposed 
to contribute nothing either to the adrantagpe or plea- 
sure of society; while he lives remote from communica- 
tion with mankind, and b wrapped up in principles and 
notions equally remote from their comprehension. On the 
other haml, the mere ignorant is stOl more despised; nor 
is any thing deemed a surer sign of an illiberal genius 
in an a^e and nation where the sciences flourish, Uianto 
be entirely destitute of all relish for those noble enter- 
tainments. The most perfect character is supposed to 
lie between those extremes; retaining an equal ability 
and taste for books, company, and buauieas; preserving 
in conversation, that discernment and delicacy which 
arise from polite letters; and in business, that probity 
and accuracy which arc the natural result of a just phi- 
losophv. In order to diffuse and cultivate so accom- 
plbncaa character, nothing can be more useful than 
compontioiM of tlic easy style and manner, which draw 
not too much from life, require no deep application or 
retreat to be compreliended, and send back the student 
among mankind ndl of noble sentiments and wise pre- 
cepts, applicable to every exigence of human life. By 
mcans^or such compositions, virtue becomes amiable, 
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science agreeable, company instructiyey and retirement 
entertiumng. — Hume. 

Dccccvm. 

Tbee,^ sweet grasshopper* we call 
Happiest of insects ail. 
Who from spray to spray canst skip* 
And the dew of morning sip. 
little sips inspire to sing. 
Then tlum art happy as a king. 
AU whatever thou canst see. 
Herbs and flowers belong to thee; 
All the various seasons yield. 
All the produce of the neld. 
Thou, quite innocent of hann, 
Lov'st tne farmer, and the farm. 
Singing sweet when summer's near> 
Thou to all mankind art dear; 
Bear to all the tuneful Nine^ 
Seated round the throne ^vine; 
Bear to Phoebus, j;od of day; 
He inspires thy mi^^ lay; 
And with voice melodious blest. 
And in vivid colours drest. 
Thou trom spoU of time art free; 
Age can never injure thee. 
"Wisest daughter of the earth! 
Fcmd of song, and full of mirth; 
jPree fitmi flesh, exempt from paans^ 
No blood riots in th v veins. 
To the blest I equal thee, 
little demi-deity. 

From ffie Cheek ofjSnaeremu 

BCCCCIX. 
The naae enthuaasm, that dignifies a butterfly or a 
medal to the virtooso and the antiquary, may convert 
eontrove^ into qiuxotism; and present, to the deluded, 
imajginalion of the theolo^cal kruj^tperTant, a barber's 
basin, as Mambrino's heunet. The real value of any 
^k>ctrine can only be determined by its influence on the 
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Warblcadfitsaitkpikf fronall »Siit hm 
^loofftd tlie world with widows and orphans 

lbmwf»offaeg»»aBddr«troycdlmitlieriin Aei 

lie. Tounf^ Stfytamrf How do I moam tfaj fiD, the 
of di^ virtiie and modertfy c^tlij mien' 

doM^lolfyandfOcia]! I mast bewail du ^ , 

wlucli rcimyred thee to thy magnanimoas hrodicry and 
Matched thee €rom a court where thou hadst onlf time 
to show thyself: Oh nuslortaDe, erer deplorable and jet 
eonunon? For men in all ages hxFe agreed to destniy, 
phtDder, and butcher one another for a tract of land, or 
a parcel of houses^ or an empty punctilio: idiidiy to ac- 
eomplii^ with the greater certainty and despatch, they 
have inrented curious rules and en^^nes of destiuctioiv 
niiich they call the art of war; the practice of whkh is 
fewaidcd with the highest honours, and most n>len£d 
iwpittat3on{ thus every age improves in the ait ordeaola- 
wtL ^ The injustice of the first men was the priumy 
oceamon of wars, an origin suitable to such a moDstroos 
pfactice, and hence also tyranny; for could i^ew have 
been content with their own, and not viobtea tiieb* 
ndghbours' property, the world would have enjoyed on* 
intOTupted repose and liberty Bruyere. 

DCCCCXII. 
Ho that pumiep fame with just claims, trusts hi3 
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happiness to the winds; but he that endeavours after it 
by lalse merit, has to fear not only the violence of the 
storm, but the leaks of his vessel. Though he should 
happen to keep above water for a time, by the help of a 
son breeze, ami a cafan sea, at the first gust he must in- 
evitably founder, with this melancholy reflection, that if 
he would have been content with his natural station, he 
might have escaped his calamity. — Johnacn* 

Dccccxin. 

Hard is the task, and bold th' advent'rous flight. 

Of him, who dares in praise of beauty write; 

Por when to that high theme our thoughts ascend 

'Tis to detract, too poorly to commend. 

And he, who praising beauty, does no wrong. 

May boast to be successful in his song. 

But when the fidr themselves approve his lays, 

And one accepts, and one voucnsafes to praise. 

His wide ambition knows no farther bound. 

Nor can his Muse with brighter fame be crown'd. 

Congreoe, 
DCCCCXIV. 
A man of wit may extremely affect one for the pre* 
sent^ but if he has not discretion, his merit soon vanish- 
es aWay: while a wise man that has not so great a stock 
of wit, shall nevertheless give you a far greater and more 
lastin? satis&ction. Just so it is in a picture that is 
smartly touched, but not well studied; one may call it a 
witty picture, though the painter in the mean time may 
be in danger of being called a fool. — Steele. 

DCCCCXV. 

They are as sick, that surfeit with too much, as they 
that starve with nothing. It is no mean happiness, 
therefore, to be seated in the mean: superfluity comes 
sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. — . 
Shakspeare, 

DCCCCXVr. 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal'd conuorts of a man 
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liock'd up in woman's love. 

"Wliat a deficious breath marriage sends forth. 
The Yiolet bed's not svi^eter! Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting house built in a garden. 
On iHuch the spring's ehaste flowers take ddigfat 
To oast thdr modest odours; when base lust. 
With all her powders, painting and best pride. 
Is but a &ir house biult by a ditch side. 

T.Mddkton. 

Dccccxvn. 

We may defend viUany, or cry up folly before the 
worl(^ but to appear fools, madmen, or varlets to our- 
selves, and prove it to our own faces, that we are really 
such, is insupportable. For so true a rererence hi^ 
every one for himself when he comes clearly to appear 
before his close companion, that he had ramer profess 
the inlest things of himself in open company, than bear 
his character privately &qm his own momhr-^Shafkt' 
hurt/. 

Dccccxvra. 

Man courts happiness in a thousand shapes, and the 
ftst^r he follows it, the swifter it flies from him. Almost 
every thing promiseth happiness to us at a distance; 
audi a step of honour, such a pitch of estate, such a 
Ibftane or match for a child: but when we come nearer 
to it* either we fall short of it, or it ikUs short of our 
expectation; and it is hard to say, which of thes^ is the 
greatest disappcnntment Our hopes are usually bigger 
uian enjovment can satisiy; and an evil loii|^ feared, 
bemdes that it may never come, is man^ times more 
painful and troublesome than the evil itself when it 
comes, — TiJlatam. 

DCCCCXIX. 

Happy those princes, who are educated by men who 
are at once virtuous and wise, and have been for some 
time in the school of aflliction; who weigh happiness 
affainst glory, and teach their royal pupils the real value 
of fame; who are ever showing the superior dignity 
of a man to that of royalty; that a peasant who doe* 
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Ins duty is a nobler character than a king of even mid- 
dling reputation. — Croldamith. 

DCCCCXX. 

Who fights 



With passions, and o'ercomes them, is endued 
With the best virtue, passive fortitude. 

MoBsinger, 
DCCCCXXI. 
Industty needs not wish, and he that lives upon hope 
will die fasting.— -JVtmA^. 

Bccccxxn. 

Where a great man is delicate in the choice of &vou<* 
sites, eveiy one courts withgreater earnestness his coun- 
tenance and protection. — Mume. 

Dccccxxm. 

MiMamant, One's cnielty is one's power, and when 
one parts with one's cruelty, one parts with one's power; 
and' when one has parted with that, I fancy CHie'» M, 
and uglv. 

Mirabd, Ay, ay, suiFer your cruelty to ruin the ob- 
ject of your power, to destroy your lover — ^And then 
how vain, how lost a thing you '11 be! Nay, 'tis true: 
vou are no longer handsome when you have lost yOiir 
lover; your beauty dies upon the instant: for beauly ii 
the lover's gift; 'tis he bestows your charms — -Yoitt 
glass is all a cheat. The ugly and the old, whom iSbn 
looking-elasB mortifies^ yet after commendation can be 
flatterd by it, and discover beauties in it; for that reflecti 
our praises, rather Ihan your face. 

3ni/. ^ One no more owes one's beauty to a lover, than 
one's wit to an echo: they can but reflect what we look 
and say; vain, empty things if we are silent or unseen, 
and want a bdng. 

Wrabel. Yet, to those two vain empty things, yoa 
owe two of the greatest pleasures of your hfe. 

Mill. How so? 

MtrabeL To your lover you owe the pleasure of 
hearing yourselves praised; and to an echo the plea- 

Vol. II. U 
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Mire of hearing yourselves XsJk.^Wayof ike WaM-^ 
Congnvt, 

DCCCCXXIV. 
Hypocrisy is the necessary burden of viUany, affecta- 
tion part of the chosen trappings of foUv) the one com' 
pletcs a villain, the other only mushes a wp. Contempt 
2S the proper punishment of affectation, and detestation 
the just consequence of hypocrisy.— JbAfMon. 

DCCCCXXV. 
I could coney-catch the world. 



Make myself fiunous for a sudden in-it. 
And be admired for my dexterity. 
Were I dispos'd. 

1 pnthee how? 

Why, thus: ^ere liv'd a poet in this town, 

(If we may tenn our modem wnters poets^) 
Sharp-witted, bitter^ongued, his pen of sted, 
Ifis ^t was tempered with die biting juice. 
And. extracts of the bitterest weedi that grew: 
He never wrote but when the elements 
Of fire and water tilted in his brain, 
lliis fellow, ready to give up his ghost 
To Lucia's bosom, did bequeath to me 
His library, which was just nothing 
But rolls and scrolls, and bundles of cast wit. 
Such as durst never visit St Paul's church-yud: 
Amongst them all I happen'd on a quire 
Or two of paper, fiU'd with songs and ditties, 
.^id here and there a hungry epigram: 
These I reserve to my own proper use. 
And, paternoster-like, have conn'd them aU. 
I could now, when 1 am in company 
At ale-house, tavern, or an ordinary. 
Upon a theme make an extemporal ditty, 
(Or one at least should seem extemponJ,} 
Out of th' abundance of this legacy. 
That all would juck^ it, and report it too, 
To be the infant of a sudden wit; 
Anci then were I an admirable fellow. 

T, HayuH)od. 
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DCCCCXXVI. 

' — Lo! Silence lumself is here; 
Methinks I see the midnight god appear. 
In all his downy pomp array'd. 
Behold the rev'rend shade: 
An ancient sigh he sits upon. 
Whose memory of sound is long since gone. 
And purposely annihilated for his throne: 
Beneath, two soft transparent clouds do meet; 
In which he seems to sinJc his softer feet. 
A melancholy thought, condens'd to air, 
StoPn from a lover in despair. 
Like a thin mantle, serves to wrap 
In fluid folds hb visionary ^ape. 
A wreath of darkness round his head he wears. 
Where curlinc^ mists supplj^ the want of hairs. 
While the still vapours, wmch from poppies rise. 
Bedew his hoary mce, and lull his eyes. 

Congreve. 

Dccccxxvn. 

Women are at little trouble to teU what they do not 
feel; men are at less to express what they really do 
feeI.^r2Xruyere. 

Dccccxxvra. 

I have heard of heedless inconsiderate writers, that 
without any matice have sacrificed the reputation of 
their ^emls and acauaintance to a certain levity of tem- 
per, and a all}r amoition of distinguidiing themselves 
DV a spirit of raillery and satire: as if it were not infi- 
nitely more honourable to be a good-natured man, than 
a wit — Jddison, 

DCCCCXXIX. 

A long descent of noble ancestors was not necesssiy 
to have made you g^reat; but heaven threw it in as an 
overplus when you were bom. What you have done 
and suffered for two royal masters has been enough to 
make you iUustrious; so that you may safely waive the 
nobili^ of your birth, and rely on your actions for your 
§ame. You have cancelled tiie debt which you owed to 
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your progenitors^ and reflect more brightness on their 
memory than you received from them. 

Drydeny^To the Duke of Omwnd. 

DCCCCXXX. 

"When a true ^nius appears in the world, ;^ou may 
know him by this sign, tnat the dunces are all in confe- 
deracy against him. — Stuifi. 

DCCCCXXXI. 

Seandtd, I was an infidel to your sex, a&d you have 
converted me; for now I am convinced that ■& women 
are not, like fortune, b£nd in bestowing favours, odier 
on those who do not merit, or who do not want them. 

•SngeUea, It is an unreasonable accusation that you 
lay upon our sex. You tax us with injustice^ only to 
cover your own want of merit. You would all lunre Ike 
reward of love: but few have the constancy to ila^ tiH 
it becomes your due. How few would perseveM even 
to martyrdom, and sacnfice their interest to their con* 
stancy } In admiring me, you misplace the novelty. 

The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true; not that a woman's kind. 

Congreve — Love fir Lone. 

Dccccxxxn. 

Talkers and futile persons, are commonly mb and 
credulous withal; for he that talketh what he knoweth, 
unll also talk what he knoweth not; therefbfe set it 
down, that a habit of secrecy is both politic and mond: 
and in this part it is good, that a man's fiu^ l^es his 
tongue leave to speak; for the discovery of aman'kflel( 
by the tracts of lus countenance, is a great weakness 
and betraying, by how much it is many tintes more 
Biarked ami believed than a man's words.-— JLohil Botau 

Dccccxxxm. 

Borneo. I dreamt a dream to night. 
MBreuiio, And so did I. 
jBom» Well, what was yours? 
Mey. That dreame^^ often lie. 
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JUom, In bed, asleep, while they do dream things true. 

Mer. O, then I see; aueen Mab hath been with you. 
"She is the fiuries' midwite; and she comes 
In shape no bigfg^r than an agate*stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 
Drawn witli a team of little atomics 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep; 
Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners' legs; 
The cover, of the wings of g^rasshoppers; 
The traces, of the smwlest spider's web; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lash, of film; 
Her wagonner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Frick'd ftom me lazy finger of a maid: 
'Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 
Time out of mind the fsdries' coachmakers. 
And in this state she gallops night by nig^t 
Throuf^ lovers' bnuns, and then they dream of love; 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on courf sies straight; 
O'er lawj^^rs* fingers, who straight dream on fees: 
O'er ladies' lips, who stnight on kSsses dream; 
Which cii the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breatns with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit: 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail. 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep; 
Then dreams he of another benefice: 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he o€ cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscades, Spanish bbides. 
Of healtiis five fiithom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he starts, and wakes; 
And, being thus frighted; swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which once untan^ed, much misfortune bodes. 

v 2 Skakspeare, 
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Dccccxxxrv^ 

If I should grant that in the ebullitions of a violent 
passion, one may love another better than himself, who 
should 1 most oblige, the lovers or the mistretBCS^— 
Bruuere. 

DCCCCXXXV. 
Good men, like the sea* should still maintain 
Their noble taste, in midst of all fresh humours, 
Tliat flow about them, to corrupt their streams^ 
Bearing no season, much less salt of gtXMlnesB. 

BenJimMon, 
DCCCCXXXVI. 
Notwithstanding man's essential perfection is but very 
little, his comparative perfection may be very conaiden^ 
ble. If he looks upon himself in an abstracted lip^ 
he has not much to boast of; but if he consdeis fim- 
self with regard to others, he may find occasion of ^o- 
lying, if not in hb own virtues, at least in the absence 
of another's imperfections. This g^ves a different turn 
to the reflections of the wise man and the fooL The 
first endeavours to shine in himself, and the last to out- 
shine others. The first is humbled by the sense of 
bis own infirmitien^ the last is lifted up by the discoveiy 
of those which he observes in other men. 11^ wise 
man conmders what he wants, and the fool what he 
abounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation, and the fool when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him. — Jdditon* 

Dccccxxxvir. 

A woman moved, is like a fountiun troubled. 
Muddy, ill-seeming, tlnck, bcrefl of beauty; 
And, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 

Shakmeare, 

DCCCCXXXVni. 

There is speaking well, speaking easily, speaking 

justly, and q[>eaking seasonably: It is oflendmg against 

the last, to speak of entertainments before the indigent; 

<^f sound Umbs and health before the infirm; of houses 
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jukI lands befoi'c one who has not so much as a dwellii^g^; 
in a won^ to speak of your prosperity before the mke- 
lable; this conYersation is cruel, and the comparison 
which naturally rises in them bet\^t their condition 
mnd yoors, is excniciating. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCXXXIX. 
Tlieie is some good in public envy, whereas in pri- 
YHke tilfiK is none; for public envy is an ostracism, &at 
edipsetb men when they grow too great; and therefore 
it IS n bridle also to great ones to keep ^vithin bounds.-* 
LordBmtaH. . 

DCCCCXL. 
He that truly loves 



<Mt the day in idle fantasies; 
Aid when the lamb bleating, doth bid good night 
Unto the closing day, then tears bcgfin 
To keep quick time unto the owl, whose voice 
Shrieks like the beU-man in the lover's ears. 

T.Middktm. 

DCCCCXLI. 
Indolence of body and mind, when we aim at no more, 
18 very frequently enjoyedj but the very incjuiry after 
happinesi has something restless in it, which a man 
who lives in a series of temperate mesJs, friendly con- 
versational and easy slumbers, ^ves himself no trouble 
about. "VHiile men of refinement are talking of tran- 
quilfity, he possesses it — Steek. 

DCCCCXLIL 

FainwoocL Sir Wilful "Witwould comes to town, in 
order to eqiup himself for travel. 

Mirdbd. For travel! Wliy, the man that I mean, i* 
above fbaty. 

Fainwood. No matter for that; tis for the honour of 
Bagland, tiiat all Europe should know we have block- 
heads of sJl ages. 

MirabeL I wonder there is not an act of parliament 
to save the credit of the natios, and pr(4iibit the expor- 
tation of fools. 
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in the issue it is tlie most successful of all other ujfu- 
ments, and does in a very odd, but eifectual way, satisiy 
th^ consciences of a gpreat many men, by showiog them 
their interest. — TtUUwru 

DCCCCXLVm. 
O me! what eyes hath love put in my head. 
Which have no correspondence with true sights 
Or, if tlkey have, idiere is my judgment fied, 
Tliit cewRires fiibefy what they see aiight^ 
If Hwt be fiur whereon my fidsie eyes dote, 
WKUitteansthe woild to say it is not so^ 
If it be not, liun love doth well denote 
JUove^i eye is not so true as all men's: no, 
Hmr cm it! O, how can Love's eye be true, 
• to ves'd with watdung and with teorsf 
nrel then though I mistake my view: 
■m itself sees not, till heaven clears. 
O CHnmng Love ! with tears thou keep'st me blind. 
Lest ^es wdU seeing thy fiml faults should find. 

Shaktpeare. 
DCCCCXUX. 
O the delfts of pover^'^ and a good appetite ! We 
b^Sgmi are the very fondhngs of Nature: the rich she 
treats like an arrant stepmother^ they are pleased with 
nothing; cut a steak him what part you will, and it is 
insupp<ntably tough; dress it up with pickles, and even 
pickles cannot procure them an i^petite. But the whole 
creation is filled with good things for the beggar; Cal- 
vert's butt out-tastes champaign, and Sedgeley's home- 
brewed excels tokay. Joy, jojr, my blood; though our 
estates lie no where, we have rortunes wherever we go. 
If an inundation sweeps away half the grounds in Corn- 
wall, I am content; I have no land there: if the stocks 
mnk, that gives me no unea^uess; I am no Jew.— iiie?- 
nmhtres of a StroiUng Player.-^Goldamiih 

DCCCCL, 

^Idleness in women is cured either by vanity or love, 
though in the i^rightly it is the symptom of love* — 
Bruyore. • . ' 
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DCCCCLl. 

The tragi-comedy, which is the product of the fcnjf- 
lish theatre, is one of the most monstrous inventions 
that ever entered into a poet's thoughts. An author 
might as well think of weaving the adventures of JEneas 
and Hudibras into one poem, as of writing such a mot- 
ley piece of mirth and sorrow. — Mdiaon. 

DCCCCLU. 
A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some other: as if he 
be plentif\il in diet, to be saving in apparel; if ke be 
plentiful in the hall, to be saving in the stable, and the 
like; for he that is plentifld in expenses of aU kinds 
will hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man's estate, he may as well hurt himself in beinrtoo 
sudden, as in letting it run on too long; for hasty^ sdSng 
is commonly as msadvantageable as interest.— Xcro 
Sacon. 

DCCCCLin. 
Minutes are numbered by the &11 of sands. 
As by an hour-glass; the span of time 
Doth waste us to our graves, and we look on it. 
An age of pleasures, revell'd out, comes home 
At last, and ends in sorrow: but tiie life^ 
Weaiy of riot, numbers every sand, 
^ Wailing in ric^hs, until the last drop down; 
So to conclude calamity in rest. 

Ford, 
DCCCCUV. 
Muffic hath charms to soothe a savage breast. 
To soflen rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

CongrcfBe, 
DCCCCLV. 
Some pictures are made for the eyes only, as rattles 
are made for children's ears; and certainly that picture 
that only pleases the eye, without representing some 
well-chosen part of nature or other, does but show 
what fine colours are to be sold at the colour-shop, and 
mocks the works of the Creator. — Steele. 
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DCCCCLVI. 

•rtiere lies witliin tlie very flame of love 

A kind of wick, or snuif, that will abate it; 

And nothing is at a like goodness still; 

For gfoodness, growing to a pleurisy. 

Dies in his own too-much, that we would do, 

We should do when we would; for this would changes. 

And hath abatements and delays as many. 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents: 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurts by easing. 

iShakspeare, 
DCCCCLVir. 
No, I'll not trust the honour of a man: 
Gold is grown great, and makes perfidiousncss 
A most common wuter in most princes' courts: 
He's in the check-roll: I'll not trust my blood: 
I know none breatlung but will cog a dye 
For twenty thousand double pistolets. MoBrston. 

DCCCCLVni. 

.AiOidtt.— Marry, I will come to her, (and she alwiyt 
wean a muff, if you be remembered,) and I will tell 
her, Madame, your whole self cannot be perfectly wise; 
for your hands have not wit enough to keep themselves 
warm. 

fre(2ofi.-^Now, before Jove, admirable! By Phcebua^ 
my syeet &cetious rascal, I could eat water-gruel with 
tbiee for a month, for this jest, my dear rogue. 

CyntMa^s Eevds — Ben Jonson. 

DCCCCLIX. 

You won't have a fiiend left in the world, if you turn 
poet: i never think of the trade but the spirit of famine 
appears to me; sometimes like a decayed porter, worn 
out with pimping, and carrying billet>doux and song^; 
not like' other porters, for hire, but for the jest's sake: 
now like a thin chairman, melted down to lialf his pro- 
portion, with caiTying a poet upon tick, to visit some 
great fortune; and his fare to be. paid lm% like the 
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wage$ of sin, eitlier at the day of marriage, or the day 
of death.— 'Xot« fw hone — Congrwe, 

DCCCCLX. 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in Iver time: 

Some that wilt evermore peep through their eyes. 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 

And other of such vinegar aspect. 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smiley 

Though Nestor sWear the jest be laughable. 

Shakspeart, 
DCCCCLXI. 
. Frofit or pleasure there b none in swearing, nor any 
iSiing in roen*s natuial tempers to incite them to it. 
]\xr tiioagh some men poor out oaths so freely, as if 
Acy came naturally from them, yet surely no man is 
born (^ asweazing constitution. — TUktson, 

DCCCCLXn. 

Hie metaphor of huighing^, appfied to fields and mea- 
dows when they are in flower, or to trees when they 
•re in blossom, runs through all languages^ which I 
have not observed of any other metaphor, excepting 
tiiat of fire and burning when they are appfied to love. 
Tins shows that we naturally regard laughter as what is 
in itself both amiable and beautiful. For this ressan^ 
Ukewise, Venus has gained the title of ^iMuuikSf ** t^ 
]ftaghter4ovii^ dame,** as Waller has tranusted it, and 
is represented by Horace as the goddess who d^ghts 
in lau|^ter.— .^M&Mm. 

DCCCCLXIII. 
A prison is a house of care, 

A place where none can thrive; 
A touchstone trae to tiy a friend, 

A grave for one alive; 
Sometimes a place of right. 

Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Bometimes a place of rogues and thieves. 

And honest men among. 

Inamj^kn on Edinburgh ThlboM, 
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BCCCCLXIV. 

They xc-lio place themselves on that side of the worid 
In which every thing appears in a ridiculous or pleaang 
light, will find something in crexy occunence to excite 
their good^humoiir. The most calamitous events, eiUier 
to themselves or others, can bring no new ftfilictionf the 
whole world is to them a theatre, on wluch comedies 
only arc acted. All the bustle of heroism, or the rants 
of ambition, serve only to heighten the absurdity of the 
scene, and make the humour more poig^nant. They 
feel, in short, as little anguish at their own distress, or 
the complaints of others, as the undertaker, tliough 
dressed in black, feels sorrow at a funeral.— Go/!(£s/7ii^ 

DCCCCLXV. 
I can get no remedy against the consumption of the 

J>urse: borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the 
isease is incurable.—- 'SAain»/7eare. 

DCCCCLXVI. 
I cannot thhik it extravagant to imagine, tliat man* 
kind are no less in proportion accountable ibr the ill use 
of their dominion over creatures of the lower rank of 
bcin^ than for the exercise of tyranny over their own 
species. Tlie more entirely the inferior creation is sub- 
mitted to our power, the moi*e answerable we should 
seem for our mismanagement of it; and the rather, as 
the very condition of nature renders tliem creatures in- 
capable of receiving any recompense in another life 
for thdr ill treatment in tliis. — Fopc. 

DCCCCLXVir. 
Critics to plays for the same end resort, 
That surgeons wait on trials in a court: 
"For innocence condemn'd they've no respect^ 
Provided they've a body to dissect. 

Congreve<. 
DCCCCLXVin, 
I/ies, which are told out of arrogance and ostentation^ 
a man should detect in his own defence, because he 
sshould not be triumphed over. lies whidi are told M: 
Vol. H. X 
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of malice he should expoee, both for bis own sake ami 
that of the rest of mankind^ because eveiy man should 
rise against a common enemy; but the officious liar, 
many have argued, is to be excused, because it does 
some man good, anid no man hurt.'^Steele. 

DCCCCLXIX. 

From the king 
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To the begg^, by gradation, all are servants; 

And you must grant, the slavety is leas 

To study to please one than many. 

Moadngor, 
DCCCCLXX. 
Counsel is of two sorts, the one concerning manners^ 
the other concerning business: for the first, the best 
preseirative to keep the mind in health b the fidthfiil 
admonition of a friend. The calling of a man's self to 
a strict accoimt is a medicine sometimes too piercmg 
and corrosive; reading good books' of morality is a little 
flat and dead; observmg our faults in others is some- 
times improper for our case; but the best receipt, (best, 
I say, to work, and the best to take) is the aftanooition 
' of a friend. It is a strange thing to behold what gross 
errors and extreme absurdities many (especiaOy of 'die 
greater sort) do commit for want of a mend to tell them 
of them, to the great damage both of their fame Mid 
ibrtune; for, as St. James saith, they are as men <*that 
look sometimes into a glass, and presently forget thdr 
own shape and favour:" as for business, a man may think, 
if he will, that two eyes sec no more than one; or, that 
a gamester seeth always more than a looker-on; or, that 
a man in anger is as wise as he that hath said over the 
four-and-twenty-lettcrs; or, that a musket may be shot 
off as well upon the arm as upon a rest; and such other 
fond and high imaginations, to think himself all in all; 
but when aU is done, the help of good counsel is that 
which setteth business straight. — Lord Bacon. 

DCCCCLXXI. 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
I>o cream and mantle, Eke a standing pond; 
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And do a wilful stillness entertain^ 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opiniojn 
Of wisdom, cavity, profound conceit; 
As who should say, lam, Sir Grade^ 
Andy when lope my lips, let no dog hark! 

1 do know of these. 

That therefore only are reputed wise, , 
Tor saying" nothing*. 

Shdkspeare, 
DCCCCLXXn. 
If our -sports are destructive, our gluttony is roor^ so, 
And in a more inhuman manner. Loostcrs roasted alive, 
pigs whipped to death, fowls sewed up, are testimonies 
oi our outra^peous luxur>'. Those who (as Seneca ex- 
presses it) divide their lives betwixt an anxious con- 
scieiibe and a nauseated stomach, liave a just reward of 
th^ gluttony in the dbeases it brings with it; for hu- 
man savages^ like other wild beasts, nnd snares and poi- 
wm in the pirovisions of life, and are allured by their 
appetite to th^ destruction. I know nothing more 
snoddog or horrid than the prospect of one of their 
Idtdtens, covered with blood, and filled with the cries 
of creatures expiring in tortures. It gives one an image 
of a giant's den in a romance, bestrewed with the scat- 
tered heads and mangled limbs of those who were sUun 
by his cruelty. — Pope, 

DCCCCLXXni. 
Be sure, avoid set phrases when you write« 
The usual way of speech is more polite. 
How have I seen the puzzled lover vex'd. 
To read a letter with hard words perplex*d. 
A style too coarse, takes from a handsome face. 
And makes us wish an uglier in its place. 

Chid—Congreve in irmt, 

DCCCCLXXIV. 

At midnight all rest. 



Time's dead low water, when all minds divest 
'To-morrow's buriness, when the lab'rers have 
^itch rest in bed, that thrfr last church-yurd grrfv'o. 
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Subject to change, will scarce be type of Oils. 
ficfw, wben the cliciit, whose last hearing is 
To-iDorrow, sleeps; when the condemned man, 
(Who^ when he opes his eyes» must shut them, fhen. 
Again by death) although sad watch he keep> 
I>oth practise ay'in^ by a little sleep. 

Dotme. 
DCCCCLXXT. 
Each like an Indian ship or hull appears. 
That took a voyage for some certsun ycan^ 
To plough the sea and furrow up the 9kain, 
And brought rich ingots from his loaded brain. 
His art the sun; his labours were the lines; 
Ilis solid stuff the treasure of his mine& 

On Ben Jonson's Plays^^ JV. Stdgtm^ 

DCCCCLXXA1. 
Books have tbeb time as well as cucumbers. I would 
no more bring a new work out in simimer than I would 
sell pork in the dog-days. Nothing in my way goes ofl' 
in summer, except light goods indeed. A renew, a 
magazine, or a sesaons-paper, may amuse a summer 
reader; but all our stock of value we* reserve for a spring 
and winter trade.— 7%c Booheller, in The Citizen ofikt 
World-Goldtndth. 

DCCCCLXX^TI. 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice: his reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two busliels of chaff; you shall seek idl 
day ere you find them; and when you have them, &ey 
arc not worth the search. — Skakapeare. 

DCCCCLXXVIir. 

At the working man's house liunger looks in, but 
dares not enter; nor will the bailiff or the constable en- 
ter: for Industry pays debts, but Despair increascth 
them. — Franklin. 

DCCCCLXXIX. 

I like her with all her faults; nay, like her for her 
faults. Her follies arc so natural, or so artfiil, that thej 
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become her; and those affectations which in another 
woman would be odious, serve but to make her more 
agreeable. Ill tell thee, she once used me with that in- 
solence, that in reven^ I took her to pieces, sifted her, 
and separated her fiuhngs; I studied 'em and got 'em by 
rote. The catalogue was so large, that 1 was not ^nth- 
out hopes, one day or other, to hate her heartily: to 
which end I so used m^lf to think of 'em, that at 
lengthy contrary to m^ design and expectation, they gave 
me every hour less disturbance: till in a few days it be. 
came habitual to me, to remember 'em without bong 
displeased. They are now grown as fanuliar to me as 
my own fhulties; and in all probability in a little time 
long^ I shall like 'em as well.— -Jifira&A— 7%c Way of 
the fVorld^Congreoe. 

DCCCCLXXX. 

— — Greatness, with private men 
Esteem'd a blessing, is to me a curse; 
And we, who from our high births they conclude 
The onty fireemen, are the only slaves. 
Happy the golden mean. 

DCCCCLXXXT. 
Plutarch, in his Symposiacks, or Table ConversalionB^ 
says that one Lamprias, a man eminent for lus learning, 
and a philosopher, disputed best, and unravelled the 
^fficulties of philosophy with most sucdess when he wasr 
at supper, and well warmed with wine. These table 
entertsdnments were part of the education of those 
times, their (Uscourses bein^ commonly the canvasAing 
and solution of some question, either philosophical or 
philological, always instructive, and usually pleasant; 
for the cups went round with the debate, and men were 
meny and wise together, according to the proverb.— 
Dryaen. 

DCCCCLXXXn. 

Life is a voyage, in the progress of which, we are 
perpetually clianging our scenes: we first leave child- 
hoftd behind us, men youth, then the ye^rs of ripened 

x2 
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manhood, then tlie better and more pleaidng part of old 
agfe. — Seneca, 

DCCCCLXXXllI. 
There is one reason seldom remarked, wluch makes 
riches less desirable. Too much wealth is very fre- 
quently the occasion of poverty. He whom the wan- 
tonness of abundance has once softened, eaaly sinks 
into neglect of his affairs; and he tliat thinks he can af- 
ford to be negligent, is not far from being poor. lie 
will soon be invcnved in perplexities wMch his inexpe- 
rience will render unsiirmountiblci he will fly for help 
to those whose interest it is that he should be more dis- 
tressed, and -will be at last torn to pieces by the vultures 
that always hover over fortunes in decay. — JohniKm. 

DCCCCLXXXIV. 
Caprice is inseparable from women, that, as tlie^ coun- 
ter-p(nson of then* beauty, it may abate its mischievous 
quality, of which, men without some remedy, would 
never be cured. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCLXXXV. 

Friendsliip is like a debt of honour, the moment it is 
talked o^ it loses its real name, and assumes the more 
Ungrateful form of obligation. From hence we find, 
that those who regularly undertake to cultivate fnend^ 
ship, find ing^titude generally repays their endeavours. 
T'GoldsmUh, 

DCCCCLXXXVT. 

Superficial writers, like the mole, often fancy them- 
selves deep, when they are exceeding near the sur&ce. 
— Shenstone, 

DCCCCLXXXVII. 

The marriage-life is always an innpid^ a vexaiiauSf or 
a happy condmon. The first is, when two peopleWno 
gemus or taste for themselves meet together, upon' sudi 
a settlement as has been thought reasonable by parents 
and conveyances from an exact valuation of the land 
and cash of both parties. In this case the young lady's 
]>erBon is no more regarded Aean the house and imprave- 
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ments in purchase of an estate; but she goes with her 
fortune, rather tlian her fortune with her. These make 
up the crowd or vulgar of the licb, and fill up the lum- 
ber of human race, without beneficence towards those 
below them, or reroect towards those above them. 

The vextdioua life arises firom a conjunction of two 
people of fiuick taste and resentment, put together for 
reasons well known to their friends, in which especial 
care is taken to avoid (what they think the chief of evils) 
jjovert}', and ensure to them riches, with every evil be- 
sides. Tliese good people live in a constant constndnt 
bef<H« company, and too great familiarity alone. When 
they are within obser\-ation they fret at each other's 
carriage and behaviour; when alone they revile each 
other's person and conduct. In company they are in 
puraatoiy; when only together in a helL 

"Ae happy marriag^e is, where two persons meet and 
▼ohmtarily make choice of each other, without princi- 
pally regarding or neglecting the circumstances of for- 
tune or beaut}'. These may still love in spite of adver- 
sity or sickness: the former we may in some measure 
defend ourselves from, the other is the portion of oui' 
very make. — SUele. 

DCCCCLXXXVm. 

I'd have you sober and contain yourself, 

Not that your sail be bigger tlian your boat; 

But moderate your expenses now, at first. 

As you may keep the same proportion still: 

Nw stand so much on your gentility. 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing. 

From dead men's dust and bones; and none of yours, 

Sxcept you make or hold it. 

BenJonsm. 

DCCCCLXXXTX. 

No translation ought to be the ground of criticism, 
because no man oupit to be condemned upon another 
man's ezphnaticm of his meaning. — Fopt' 
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DCCCCXC. 

Want b ft bhter and a hateful good. 
Because its viitues are not understood. 
Tet many things^ impossible to thoogllt^ 
Have been, by need, to full perfection broogfat. 
Hie daring o^ the soul proceeds from thence, 
Shaipneas of wit, and active diligence; 
Fruoence at once, and fortitude it gives, 
And, if in patience takcTi, mends our lives; 
For even that indigence which brings me low. 
Makes me m3rsel^ and him above, to know; 
A good wluxjinone would challenge, few would choose^ 
A nir possesBon, which mankind refuse. 
If we from w^dth to po\'erty descend. 
Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 

DryefeR. 
DCCCCXCl. 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages 
princes^ palaces. It is a ^food divine that follows his 
own instructions; I can ea^er teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than to be one of the twenty to fallow 
mine own teaching. The brain may devise laws for the 
blood; but a hot temper leaps over a cold decree; such 
a hare b madness the youth, to skip o'er the meshes of 
good counsel the cripple. — Skakspeare, 

DCCCCXCIl. 

In every thing capable of exciting hearty laughter, 
there must be absurdity. Laughter is an ajmsetion/rom 
the sudden change of a strained tmagination into neimng* 
This change, wliich certainly is by no means graterol 
to the understanding, indirectly, and for a mcnnent, 
produces very lively gratification. The cause must 
therefore consist in an influence, exerted upon the 
body, and in the reaction of this upon the mind. Tlie 
idea presented is not, in itself, nn object of pleasure, 
as it 18 in the case of a person who receives tidings dT 
a Buccessfiil stroke in trade. How, in fact, can mere 
*wilked expectations be pleasnng? But a phty of idqjs 
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takes place, and tills excites a play of tlic powers of 
life. 

An Indian, at table with an Englishman, at Siirat, 
expressed his surprise by loud exclamations, on seeing^ 
a vast quantity of froth ooze out of a bottle of porter, 
as soon as the cork was drawn. Being asked, TV^ 
surprised him so? Nay, said he, don't suppose I won" 
der it comes out,- but how did you ever contnve to squeeze 
it in? We do not laugh at tnis story, because we find 
ourselves wiser than the poor Indian, or because the 
understanding finds it in any tiling satisfactory^ but 
our expectation was strained, and suddenly vanishes. 
A rich man's heir is desirous to celebrate his fimcral 
with all solemmty, but he complains that he cannot 
accomplish his purpose: ybr, says he, the more I ghe 
my mourners to took sorrowful, the more cheerful do these 
fellows appear. The reason why we laugh aloud at 
this, is tne sudden ^-anishing of expectation. Let a 
person of humour, bv way of reply, seriousl)^ and cir- 
cumstantially relate now a mercliant, on his return 
home with all his whole fortune in goods, was obliged 
to throw them all overboard during a violent stonn, 
and that the loss affected him so, that the very same 
night lus periwig turned grey; and wc shall laugh 
aloAd. For we feel pleasure in striking to and firo me 
id^ we are catching;' at, as if it were a oall. 

Assunung that, with all our thought, corporeal move- 
ments are harmonically connected, we can pretty well 
conceive how the sudden remo^^al of the mind, from 
station to station, in order to consider its object, is an- 
swered by a reciprocatinc^ contraction and ^latation of 
the elastic parts of our viscera. These are communi- 
cated to the diaphragm, wMch (as from tickling) throws 
the idr out by sudden jerks, and occasions a healthy con- 
cussion. This alone, and not what passes in the mind« 
is the true cause of the pleasure derived from a thouriit, 
wluch in reality contains nothing. Voltaire says* that 
Providence has given us hope and sl^, as a compensa- 
tion for tiie many cares of fife. He might have added 
laughter, if the wit and ari^oality of humour, necessa- 
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ver; so tliat, as poor Richaid says, A Ufe of Idsnie and 
a life of lazmess are two thmgB.-^Franklin, 

Mn. 

Think you, a little din can daunt mine eais? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, pufi'd up with winds^ 

Kage like an angry boar, cnafed with sweats 

Have I not heara great ordnance in the field? 

And heaven's artiHeiy thunder in the skies? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets* dang? 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue; 

That gives not half so great a blow to the ear. 

As wm a chesnut in a farmer's iire^ SBkahtpeare* 

Mm. 

■ ■ Though I cannot see my lung. 

Neither in his person or his coin; 
Yet, contemplation is a thing 

That renders what I have not mine. 
My king, from me what adamant can part, 

Wliom I do wear engraven on my heart? 

MTV. 

I caution all writers without ^nius in one material 
point, which is never to be afraid of having too much 
nre in their works. I should advise rather to take thehr 
warmest thoughts, and spread them abroad upon paper; 
for they are observed to cool before they are read.— 
I'ope. 

MV. 

Cunning is none of the best nor worst qualities, it 
floats between virtue and vice: tliere is scarce any exi- 
gence where it may not, and perhaps ought to be sup- 
plied by prudence. — Bruyere. 

MVI. 

Though the world is crowded witli scenes of calamity, 
we look upon the general mass of wretchedness with 
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very little reg^aid, and fix cfur eyes upon the state of 
particular persons, whom the eminence of their qualitiet 
marks out Scorn the multitude; as, in reading an ac- 
count of a battle, we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps 
of slaughter; but follow the hero with our whole at- 
tention, throuffh all the varieties of his fortune, without 
a thou^t of me thousands that are Ailing round lum.— 

Mvn. 

As Sussex men, that dwell upon the sliorc. 
Look out when storms arise, and billows roar. 
Devoutly prayinf, with uplifted hands. 
That some weU-laden ship may strike the sands; 
To whose rich cargo they may make pretence. 
And fatten on the spoils of Providence: 
So Critics throng to see a new Play split, 
And thrive and prosper on the wrecks of wit. 

Congreve* 

•— — — Give tliy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou fimiOiar, but by no means vulvar. 
Hie friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Gnmple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'o, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man tmne ear, but few thy voice. 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment 
Costly thy habit as thv purse can buy. 
But not express'd in nncy; rich, and gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above •IV-^To thine ownself be true; 
Vol. n. Y 
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And it must fdlow, as the night the da>% 
Thou canst not then be &lse to any man. 

Shakspeare* 

The case b alter'd since we liv'd in the countryi 
We do not now invite the poor i'the ]>ari8h 
To dinner, keep a table for the tenants; 
Our Idtchen does not smell of beef, the cellar 
Defies the price of malt and hops; the footmen 
And coach-drivers may be Arunk like gentlemen 
With wine; nor wiU tnree fiddlers upon holidays. 
With aid of bagpipes, that call'd ithe country. 
To dance and plough the hall with th^ hob^iails, 
Now make my lady merry; we do feed 
Like princes, and feed nothing but princes. 

/. S/urky. 
MX. 
Were there on earth another voice like thine. 
Another hand so blest with skill divine! 
The late afflicted world some hopes might have, 
And harmony retrieve thee firom the grave. 

On Mrs. A, Hunt — Congme. 

MXI. 

His preachiiig much, but more his practice wrought; 
(A hving sermon of the truths he taught;} 
For this D)r roles severe his life he squared. 
That all might see the doctrine which they heard. 
For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest; 
(The gold of heaven, who bear the God impressed;) 
But wnen the precious coin is kept unclean. 
The sovereign's imac^e is no longer seen. 
If they be foul on wnom the people trust. 
Well may the baser coins contract a rust. 

Character of a good Parson-^from Chaucer'-'Dryden. 

Mxn. 

Some young men of distinction are foimd to travel 
through Europe, with no other intent, than that of un- 
der^nding and collecting pictured, sta^ong seals aod 
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ilesciibing statues; on they tnyel from this cabinet of 
curiomties to that eaUety of pictures; waste the prime of 
life in wonder; skuful in pictures; ignorant in men; yet 
impossible to be reclaimed^ because their follies takes 
shelter under the names of delicacy and taste. — Gold- 
Bmith. 

Mxm. 

' Temper your heat. 

And lose not, by too sudden rashness, that 

Which, be but patient, will be ofFer'd to you. 

Of an enemy three-parts yanqtush'd, with dearo 

And greediness of spoil, have oflen wrested 

A certain victoiy frcnn the conqueror's gripe. 

Discretion is the yictor of the war. 

Valour the pupil; and, when we ccmmiand 

With lenity, our directions foUow'd 

With cheerfulness, a prosperous end must crown 

Our works well undertaken. Mamngar, 

MXIV. 

Now that good heart bursts, and he is at rest-— with 
that breath expired a soul who never indulged a passion 
unfit for the place he has gone to. Where are now tibiy 
plans of justice, of truth, of honour? Of what use the 
volumes thou hast colkted, the arguments thou hast in- 
vented, the examples thou hast followed? Poor were 
^e expectations of the studious, the modest, and the 
good, if the reward of their labours were only to be ex- 
pected from man. No^ my friend, thy intended pleads 
ings, thy intended eood offices to thy friends, tny in- 
tended services to tny countiy, are already performed 
(as to thy concern in thern^ in his sight, before whom, 
uie past, present, and future appear at one view. 
Wlule odiers with thy talents were tormented with am- 
bition, with vain-glory, with envy, with emulation, how 
wen didst thou turn my mind to its own improvement 
in things out of the power of fortune: in probity, in 
integr^, in the practice and study of justice! How 
slent thy passage, how private thy journey, h^ glo- 
ciousthycnd! 'Mwiy have I known more ftmou^ 
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MXXU. 

As notions stand now in the world with respect to 
morals, honesty is Uke to ^piin little by philosophy, or 
deep speculations of any kind. In the maioy 'tis b^ te 
stick to common sense, and go no fiurther. Men's fitst 
thoughts, in this matter, are generally better than their 
second: their natural notions better. than those refined 
by study, or consultation with casiusts. Accordii^ te 
common speech, as well as common sense, honesty is 
tlie best policy. But according to refined sense, the 
only well-advised persons, as to this world, are arrant 
knaves^ and they alone are thought to serve themselves, 
p^o serve thdr pastdons, and indulge their loosest ap 
petites and deares. Such, it seems, are the wise, and 
such the wisdom of this world! An ordinary man talk- 
ing of a vile action, in a way of common sense, says 
naturally and heartily, << He would not be guilty of such 
a thing for the whole world." But speculative men find 
great modifications in the case: many ways of evasion: 
many reme^fies; many alleviations. A good ^fi, rightly 
Applied; a right method of suing out a pardon; good 
almshouses, and charitable foundations erected for light 
worshippers; and a good zeal shown for the right be- 
lief, may sufficiently atone for one wrong practice; es- 
pecially when it is such as raises a man to a conaderable 
power (as they say) of doing g^od, and serving the true 
cause.— iS%q^tes6tfry. 

Mxxm. 

Every one has his peculiar humounl and fancies; and 
if we will honestly speak the truth, every one has his 
ftults more or less, which, in the matrimonial state es- 
]^dally, we ought to connive at and not to hate. — 
Erasmus, 

Mxxrv. 

It IS the wisdom of government to permit plays, as it 
is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his horses, 
to make them carry their burthens cheerfiiUy.-— Sitr W. 
JfJhenanU 

MXXV. 

Trust not the world, for it never payeth that h pro- 
Buseth.— vStfgrti^nt. 
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MXXVI. 

t^lukxiopliy hath given us several phu^ble rules for 
«ittuTiing peftce and tnoKpiillity of mind, but they fidl 
wery nuicn ^ort of bringing men to it — TiUotson. 

MXXVU. 

A man may play the fool with eveiy Uiing else, but 
not with poetry: 

^Neither men, nor gtxls, nor pillars meant 

Poets should ever be indifferent. 
I would to heaven this sentence was writ over the door 
t>f all our printers, to forbid the entrance of so many 
rhymers. — MonUdgne. 

Mxxvni. 

On a serious conaderation of the matter, it will be 
fouiid that the art of punting has a wonderful affinity 
with that of poetiy, and that there is betwixt them a 
certain common imagination. For, as the poets intro- 
duce the TOds and heroes, and all those things whid^ are 
either majestical, honest, or delightful, in fike manner 
the painters, by the virtue of tneir outlines, colours, 
lights, and shadows, represent the same things and per- 
sons in their pictures. — Dry den. 

MXXIX. 

The head truij enlightened will presently have a won- 
derfid influence in purifying the neart; and the heart 
really affected with TOodness, will much conduce to ttie 
directing of the head. — %)rat. 

MXXX. 

Envy sets the stronger seal on desert: if he have no 
enemies, I should esteem his fortune most wretched*-^ 
BenJonson* 

MXXXI. 
Let yoi^ reason with your choler question 
"What tis you go about: to climb steep lulls, 
Bequires slow pace at first: anger is hke 
A full-hot horse; who being allowed his x^ny. 
Self-mettle tkes him. Shakspeare, 
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Mxxxn. 

Pleasure and pain, beauty and defoniii1y» food and 
Oly seemed to me every where interwoven; and one with 
anodier made, I thought a pret^ mixture, agreeable 
enough in the main. 'Twas me same, I fiuici^ as in 
some of those rich stuffs, where the flowers and ground 
were oddly put together with such iireg^ular work and 
contraiy colours as looked ill in the pattern, but mighty 
natural and well in the piece. — Shafiesburt/. 

Mxxxm. 

So £dr, so young, so innocent, so sweet. 
So ripe a judgment, and so rare a wit. 
Require at least an age in one to meet. 
In her they met; but lon^ they could not stay, 
^Twas gold too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven's image was in her so well exprestj 
Her very »ght upbraided all the rest; 
Too justly ravished fixmi an age like tiiis. 
Now she is gpone, the world is of a piece. 

Epitaph on Mrs. Paston, — Drydav 

MXXXIV. 

It is a common phrenzy of the i^orant muhitiide, to 
be always ens;aging heaven on their side: and indeed it 
is a Buccessfiu stratagem of any general to gain authority 
among his soldiers, if he can persuade them he is the 
man by fatejappointed for such or such an actioni though 
most impracticable. — Casauhon, 

MXXXV. 

What are riches, empire, pow'r, 

But larger means to g^tiiy the will? 

The steps on which we tread, to rise and reach 

Our wish; and that obtsdn'd, down with the scaffolding 

Of sceptres, crowns, and thrones; they have serv^ 

their end. 
And are, like lumber, to be lei\.and scom'd. 

Congfere 
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Every imnd seems capable of entertaining a certain 
quantity of happiness, wnich no institotions can increase, 
no circumstances alter, and entirely independent on for- 
tune. Let any nufei com]>are his present fortune with 
the past, and he wiU probably find himself, upon the 
whole, neither better nor worse than formoly. — Qold* 
Bmiik. 

Mxxxvir. 

Of comfort no man speak: 



l«f s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust oar paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on me bosom of the earth. 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills: 
And yet not so; — for what can we bequeath^ 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground! 
Our lands, our HveS, and all are Bohngbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
And that small model of the barren earth 
liVhich serves as paste and cover to our bones< 
Tor heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kin^.* — 
How 8<»ne have been deposed: some slam in war. 
Some haunted by the ghost they have de;posed; 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleepmg kiU*d; 
All murder'd: — ^For within the hollow crown. 
That rounds the mortal temples of a kin|^. 
Keeps death his court; and there the antic sits. 
Scoffing his state, and ginning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kiU with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our fife. 
Were brass impregnable; and, humour'd tiiuB^ 
Comes at the last, and with a fittle pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence; throw awajr respect. 
Traditional form, and ceremonious duty. 
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For yoQ hare but mistook me all this while: 
I lire with bread like you, feel want, taste grie^ 
Need fiiends: — Subjected thus, 
How can yoa say to me — ^I am a king? 

HuJuard ZL^ShahpciBre. 

MXXXVilL 

There is no one thing more to be lamentedin our na* 
tion, than their general affectation of ereiy thing that is 
fordgn; nay, we cany it so &r, that we are mofe 
anxious for our own countiymen whenthey hare croned 
the seas, than when we see ihem in the sunedangefoaa 
condition before our eyes at home. — Ibtkr. 

MXXXIX. 

Oh, Solitude! first state of human kind! 

Which bless'd remain'd till man did find 

Ev'n his own helper's company: 

As soon as two, alas! together joined. 

The serpent nmde up three. Cowlof. 

MXL. 

There is a creature who has all the organs of iqpeecb, 
a tolerable good opacity for conceiving what is said to 
it, together with a pretty proper behaviour in alt the oc- 
currences of common life: but naturally veryTScant of 
thought in itself and therefore forced to appfy itMlf to 
forei^ asfflstances. Of this make is that man who is 
very mquisitive. — Steek. 

MXU. 
Like Ldon, 



I look on Juno, feel my heart turn to dnders 

Whh an invisible fire; and yet, should she 

Deign to appear cloth'd in a various cloud. 

The majesty of the substance is so sacred, 

I durst not clasp the shadow. I behold her 

With adoration, feast my eye, while all 

Mv other senses starve; and, oft fi^quenting 

The place which she makes happy with her presence 

I never yet had power, with tongue or pen. 
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To move her to compasaon, or make known 
"What 'tis I languish tor: yet I must gaze still. 
Though it increase my name. 

MXLIV. 

Such a bedlam is most of the world beomie, where 
madness goeth for the only wisdom, and he is the bravest 
man that can an and be damn'd with reputation and re- 
nown, and successfully drive or draw the greatest num- 
ber with him into hell; to which the world hath no 
small likeness, forsaking God, and being very muchfiatw 
saken by him. — Baxter, 

MXLV. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Ou^ out, brief candle! 
life's but a walking shadow; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and Auy, 
Signifymg* nothing ■ Shakspeare, 

MXLVI. 

The understanding of a man naturally sang^uine, may 
be easily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of hope, 
however necessaiy to the production of every thin^ 
great or excellent, as some plants are destroyed by too 
open exposure to that sun which gives life and beauty 
to the vegetable worid.— JbAn^on. 

MXLVn. 

Can chance of seeing first thy title prove? 
And know'st thou not, no law is made for love? 
JLaw is to things which to free choice relate; 
Love is not in our choice, but in our fate: 
Xaws ave but positive; love's power, we see, 
lis nature's sanction, and h^r first degree.^Z>ryciBt^* 
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I 

I believe that nature herself has constituted truth as 
the supreme deity, which is to be adored by manldnd, 
and that she has given it grater force than any of the 
rest; for, being opposed, as she is on all sides, and ap 
pearance of truth so often passing for the thing itself, in 
behalf of plausible falsehoods, }^et by her wonderful ope- 
ration, she insinuates herself into the minds of men; 
sometimes exerting her strength immediately, and some- 
tunes lying hid in darkness for a length of time; but at 
last she struggles through it, and appears triumphant 
over fieJsehood. — Polyhms. 

MXI.IX. 
O place and greatness, millions of fidse eyes 
Are struck upon thee! Volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings! Thousand 'scapes of wit 
^^e thee the father of their idle oream. 
And rack thee in their fancies! Shakspeate^ 

ML. 

The knowledge of warfare is thro\ni away on a ge- 
neral who dare not make use of what he knows. I com- 
mend it only in a man of courage and resolution; in 
him it will direct his martial spint, and teach him the 
Way to the best victories, whicn are those that are least 
bloody, and which, though achieved by the hand^ are 
managed by the he»d. — FuUer, 

MLT. 
Let grace and goodness be the principal loadstone of 
thy affections. For love which hath ends, will have an 
end; whereas that which is founded on true virtue, 
will always continue. — Dryden, 

MLn. 

"Whatever parent gives his children good instruction, 
and sets them at the same time a bad example, may be 
conndered as bringing them food in one hand, and poi- 
son in the other.-— j9a/|fuy. 
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MLin. 

A bone is not known by his fimiture, but qui£tiesi 
so men are to be esteemed for virtue, not wealth.—- iSb- 
craUa. 

MUV. 
————— How the innocent. 
As in a gentle shmber, pass away! 
But to cut off liie knotty thread of life 
In guihv men, must fiwce stem Atropos 
To use her sharp knife often. Musmger. 

MLV. 
Erery true man's apparal fits 3rour thief: if it be too 
little for your thie^ your true man thinks it big enough: 
if it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it Inue 
enough: so eveiy true man's append fits your thief.—" 
Shampeare, 

MLVr. 

For sports, for pageantry, and plays, 
Thou hast thy eves and holidays; 
On which the young men and maids meet. 
To exercise their duicing feet; 
Trippingthe comehr country rounds 
"With daffodils and daiaes crown'd. 
Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast; 
Thy May-poles too, withgarlands grac'd; 
Thy mom»<lanoe, thv Wnsunale, 
Thy shearing feast, which never fidl; 
Thy harvest-home, thy wassail bowl, 
Thafs tost up after fox i ' th ' hole; 
Thy mummeries, tfiy twelfth niflht kings 
And queens, thy Christmas reveUings; 
Thy nuthrown mblh, thy russet wit; 
And no man pays too dear for it 

Herrich^On a Country Lifis 

MLVU. 

Truth, like beauty, varies its fiishions, and is best re- 
commended by different dresses to different minds; sad 
he that reciBs the attenition ^ rm^Viri' to any paxt of 

Vol. n. Z 
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learning which time has left behind it, may be truly saui 
to advance the literature of hi« own age.--^An«on. 

MLVin, 
Nay, if she loves me not, I care not for her: 
ShaU I look pale, because the maiden blooms? 
Or ngh, because she smiles, and smiles on others? 
Not if by heaven! I hold my peace too dear. 
To let it, li)Le the plume upon her cap. 
Shake at each nod that her caprice uiall dictate. 

Old Play. 

MUX. 

Man is placed in tins wwld as jn spectator; when he i^ 

tired of wondering at all the novelties about him, and 

not till then, does he deare to be made acquainted 

with the causes that create those wonders. — OMtftnUht 

MLX. 

Potential merit stands for actual, 

lyhere only opportunity doth want. 

Not will, nor power. Ben Janum* 

MLXII. 
There are few subiects which have been more written 
upon, and less understood, than that of fiiendship. 
To follow the dictates of some, this virtue, instead of 
being the assuager of pain, becomes the source of eveiy 
inconvenience. Such speculatists, by ex{}ecting too 
much from friendship, dissolve the connexion, and by 
drawing the bands too closely, at length break them. — 

QMsmith* 

MLXm. 
^ Do but despair. 

And, if thou want'st cord, the smallest thread, 
ITiat ever spider twisted fit)m her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee; a rush wiU be 
A beam to hang thee on; or, wouldst thou drown thyself 
Put but a little water in a spoon. 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enoi^ to. irtifle tfuch a yiUain up. ^tikfputrt. 
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MLXIV. 

You little know what you have done, when ycm havfc 
first broke the bounds of modesty; vou have set open 
the door of your fancy to the devil, so that he can, 
almost at his pleasure ever after, represent the same 
fflnfiil pleasure to you anew: he hath now access to 
your fancy to stir up lustful thoughts and de^res, so that 
when you should tmnk of your calling*, or of your God, 
or of your soul, your thoughts will be worse than swin- 
ish, qpon the film that is not to be named. If the d&- 
vil here get in a foot, he will not easily be got out.— 
Baxter. 

MLXV. 

Praise never g^ves us much pleasure unless it concur 
with our own opinion, and extol us for those qualities 
in which we duefiy excel. — Hume* 

MLXVL 
A king is the fountain of honour, which should not 
run with a waste pipe, lest the courtiers sell the water^ 
and tiien (as papists say of their holy wells) it loses 
the virtue. He is the life of the law, not only as the 
** lex loquens" himself, but because he animateth the 
dead letter, making it active towards all his subjects, 
** prxmio et poenA."— Xord Bacon. 

MLXVn. 

Men, like butterflies. 



Show not their mealy wings, but to the summ^; 

And not a man, for being amphr man. 

Hath any honour; but honour n>r those honours 

■That are without him, as place, riches, favour. 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 

'Which when they fall, as being slippery standets. 

The love that les^'d on them as shppeiy too, 

I>o one pluck down another, and together 

Pie in the M. Shakspeare. 

MLXVin. 
Hail! ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do 
ye make the md of it, like gtftce and beauty whidi be- 



36S hAcaxic^. 

getmcBnatiam to \cffe st IfaK s^iit: 'tis re wiko c^n 
the dpor JMd let tiie 



fiMd iriC% fefipre llie JBbatf we takt, 
$m€eca0Ufmjpwt^ibithf¥tn}eaar^t» 
Wt/iH pVD^oird, joor drcadfid wiadi 
T«ke y)0«r rt wtng t vpom ikt 

For ^flU dMMl'a FCCTft i|MR« 

Jli one tioef 'iei|>es dut eiecatt^ mtriber. 




IStrtore to each ftDoti htfjprDper qihefe, 

B«t» tbet fetMkco, we fike coacis cnr: 

Tcm^d iht& the Tod, hjr Mne rode ibock weYe Ixok^ 

And an our boafted fire is lost in flmoke. 




Tktee poets^ in tfaiee distant am boniy 
Grteetf Kalf . and England, ^ adofii. 
The ftnt, in loftinew of tfaoiM;lit MUuawiLd; 
The next, in majestyi in both, the hut. 
Hm fiwee of nature coidd no further go$ 
tV» make a third, ihe join'd the Ibnner tPB. 

Under a portraU of IGkanh^DnfderL 

KLXXn. 
Must not that man be abandoned eren to aD manner 
of humanity y who can deceive a woman with : 
of aiTection and kindness^ for no other end'fiat to toiv 
ment her with more ease and authority? Is any things 
more unlike a gentleman, than when ms hoooor is en- 
fliged for the performing hb promises, becaose nodung 
out that can oblige him to it, tp become afteni^ads fidse 
to his word, and l>e alone the occanon of misenr to one 
whose happineM he but lately pretended was daaer to 
him than his own^ Ought such a one to be trusted in 
his common affairs? or treated but as one whose hones- 
tyoomisted only in bis incapadty of beh^ otherwise?— 
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MLXXni. 

Most of the trades, profesmons, and w&ys of living 
lamong mankind, take their original either from the 
love of pleasure, or the fear or want The former, 
when it becomes too violent, degenerates into luxury, 
and the latter into avarice. — Addison* 

MLXXIV. 

literary fame I now find, like religion, generally be- 
gins among the vulgar. As for the polite, they are so 
very polite, as never to applaud upon any account. 
On» of these, with a face screwed up into affectation, 
tells you, that fools may admire^ but men of sense only 
appfwe. Thus, lest he should rise in rapture at any 
thmg new, he keeps down every passion but pride and 
self-unportance, approves with phlegm, and the poor 
author is damned in the taking a pinch of snuff. An- 
oUier has written a book himseff, and bein? condemned 
for a dunce, he turns a sort of king's evidence in criti- 
cism« and now becomes the terror of every offender. 
A third, possessed of full-grown reputation^ shades off 
every beam of &vour from those who endeavour to 
grow beneath him, and keeps down that merit, wluch, 
but for his influence, might rise into equal eminence: 
while others, still worse, peruse old books for theu* 
amusement, and new books only to condemn; so that 
the public seem heartily uck of all but the buaness of 
the day, and read every thing now with as little atten- 
tion, as they examine the faces of the pasang crowd.-^ 
Qokkmith, 

MLXXV, 

Luptta. Indeed, young Publius, he that will now hit 
the mark, must shoot through the law; we have no 
other planet reigns, and in that sphere you my sit and 
sing with angels. Why, the law makes a man happy, 
witnout respecting any other merit; a simple scholar, 
or none at all, may be a lawyer. 

Tueca. He tells thee true, my noble neophyte, my 
little grammaticaster, he does; it shall never put thee to 
thy mathematical metaphysics, philosophy, and I know 



not what anpposed saffieieBaes; if thoa can'st bat Ivre 
die patienee to plod enou^ taJk and askea noise 
f»wi|Ji, be iiwiii< riMti, aod-^ eaat^ 
Z«pL Unee booto wiQ fii niili yao. 
2W Aad dM kM «t tlie bctlcr. bcakka^ wbenk 
iUi be in &e power of thy ebeviil coaBcicBce; to do 
ni^ or wrong at tlij pfeMore, myptettj Akihwdra. 
A J, snd to bave better neii tiiu hhiftfj by 
dqpreej^ to obserre biB^ aad itnd 



% 



7W. Trae^isid he to cany biandf proud md stobe- 
; aad have the kw on Ini aide fir % old bey.*-21e 



MLXXVl. 
Of tiioae few look who widi 01 stars are curst, 
Sme acribbfing fiMfa, call'd poeta^ fitre tfie worst: 
For diey're a set c»f fiiob wnkfa Fortnne makea^ 
And af&r she has made diem Ibola^ forsakes. 



MLxrvn. 

For the mcmng €f pity, our p r incip al macbme k the 
bandkerchief; aM, indeed, in our common tn^geifie% 
we should not know very often that the persona are in 
distress by any tlm^they say, if thcnr did not from tkie 
tothneapplydieirhandkerduefitothdri *^* — 




MLXXVIII. 
Tliere are some of you pkyers honest gentlomen- 
ISke scoundreky and suspected to have aome wit^ as wdl 
as vour poets, both at drinking and breakin|^ of jeat% 
and are companions of ealkiits. A man may akelder 
ye, now and then, of half a dozen shilling% or ao. 

Ifie PoeUuUr-^Bm Jimmm. 

MLXXIX. 

I should think a man of &riiion makes but an indiffe- 
rent exchange, who kys out all that time in liimialmig 
hk house, wnieh he should have employed in the fur- 
niture of his head; a person who shows no other symp- 
tooia of taste than hk cabtnet or oikiy« mi^^ ns wdl 
Iboast to me of the furniture of his Jdtchen.— G^oAiMni^A. 
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ML.XXX. 

An inward flinceriiy will of coune influence the out- 
ward deportmentf but where the one ia wanting^ there 
is great reason to suspect the absence of the other. — 
Sterne. 

MLXXXI. 
Thick waters show no images of things; 

Friends are each other's miirors, and should be 
Clearer than crystal, or the mountain springs, 

And free from cloud, de«gn, or flattery. 
For vulgar souls no part of niendship share. 
Poets and friends are bom to what they are. 

MLXXXn. 

Observation is an old man*s memory. — Swift. 

MLXXXm. 

Sir S. Legend. — ^To find a young fellow that is neither 
a wit in his own eye, nor a fool in the eye of the woribd, 
is a veiy hard task. But, fiuth and troth, you speak 
ver^ discreetly. I hate a wit^ I had a son that was 
spoded among themt a good hopeful lad, tiO he learned 
to be a wit, and might nave lisen in the State. But, a 
plague on'tl his wit ran him out of his money, and now 
his poverty has run lum out of his wits.— Z^^br Love. 
Congreve. 

MLXXXIV. 

Wit, and 't be thy will, put me into good fooling! 
Those wits that think they have thee do very oil; prove 
fools; and I, that am sure I lack thee, may pass for a 
wise man: for, what sa}» Quinapahis^ Better a witty 
€qt^ tiian a fooludi wit. — Shakspeare. 

m^xxv. 

The i^uaortal gods 



Accept the meanest altars, that are raised 
By pure devotions; and sometimes prefer 
Ab ounce of frankincense, to^y* or milkt 
B^bre whpk hecaAc»nb«, or Sabsan gems, 
OfFer'd in ostentation. 



i 
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>ILXXXM. 

Science distinguishes a man of honour from one of 
tiiose adiletic brutes, whom, undeservedly, we call 
heroes. Cursed be the poet who first honoured with 
that name a mere Ajax, a man-killing idiot! — Dn^den. 

MLxxxvn. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To Sirow a permme on tne violet, 

To smooth me ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gtmisfa^ 

b wakeful, and ridiculous excess. 

Shakapeart' 
MLXXXVUI. 

The vidous man lives at random, and acts by chance; 
t&t he that walks by no rule can carry on no settled ot 
•tead^ design.— TlSbtoon. 

MLXXXIX. 
*T\e virtue wluch they want, and wandng it. 
Honour no garment to their backs can fit. 

Cyntkufs " — ' ** 



KXC. 
tlie tongue of a fool b the key of his coiinsel« wfakb, 
in a wise roan, wisdom hath in keeping. — Soeratm. . 

MXCL 
Moderation, is the nlken string running tiirougfa die 
pearl-chain of all virtues. — Fuller. 

Mxcn. 

Heaven fihit, in its mercy, taught mortals their letters^ 
]Por ladies in limbo, and lovers in fetters; 
Or some author, who, placing tus persons before ye, 
Ungallantly leaves them to write their own story. 

Ouy JUi mnenng . 
MXCm. 
Your legs do sufficiently show you are a gentleman 
bom. Sir; for a man bom upon Intle legs, is always a 
gcntUmm )>om«"*;0oi iXmson. 
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MXCIV. 

Fjdnces are like to heavenly bodie^^ which cause 
good or evil limes, and whkh have much veneration, 
but no rest AU precepts concerning kings are in ef- 
fect campreliendea in those two rem^nbiances, ** me- 
mento quod es homo;** and, ** memento quod es Deus, 
aut vice Dei^" the one bridleth their power, and the 
other their will. — Lord Bacon. 

MXCV. 

Were man 
But constant, he were perfect: that one error 
Tills him with &ults^ makes lum run through all sins: 
Inconstancy falls off; ere it begins. 

Shdkspeare. 

MXCVT. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what is lost by 
the inaction and consumed in the support of each man 
chsuned down to invohmtaiy idleness by imprisonmesl; 
the public loss wfll rise in one year to thm hundred 
thousand pounds; in ten years to more than a ks&l 
part of our circulating coin.— ^Mnson. 

MXCVII. 

I ]^ the man who ean travel from Dan to Bemhe- 
ba, and ciy, 'tis all barren — and so it is; and so is all 
the world to him who who will not cultivate the fruits 
it offers. — Stenie, 

Mxcvra. 

Grant, me, gentle Love, said I, 
One dear blessing ere I die; 
Long I*ve borne excess of pain. 
Let me now some bliss obtain. 

Thus to almiglity Love I ciy'd; 
When Migry, thus the god reply'd: 

Blfesmngs greater none can have 
Art thou not Amjmta's dave ? 
Cease, fond OMirtel, to implore. 
For Love, Lore himself 's no more 

CiMgrtvfz 
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Mxcrx. 

We bai'e now iinpiisoned one generation of debtoo 
' al'ter another, but we do not find that tlieir nunibefs 
lessen. We have now learned, that rashness and hn- 
pradence will not be deterred from taking credit; let 
us try whether fraud en* avarice may be more eanly re- 
strained from giving it^-^oknson. 

MC. 
'Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jest, 
Admir'd with laughter at a feast. 
Nor Botid talk, which can that title gain^ 
The proofs of wit, for ever must remain. 

Coujky. 
MCI. 
Though every old man has been young, and evety 
young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a most 
unnatural misunderstanding between those two sages of 
life* This unhappy want of commerce arises from Ae 
insolent arrogance or exultation in youth, and the irra- 
tional despondence or self-pity in age. — Steele, 

Mcn. 

••••** Prominng is the very ah* of the 
time; it opens the e^^es of expectation; perfbnoBDce is 
ever the duller for ms act; and, but in tne plainer and 
simpler kind of people, the deed of saying is q|mte out 
of use. To promise is most courtly and fashionable: 
performance is a kind of will and testament, which ar- 
gues a great sickness in his judgment that makes it.—- 
Shakspeare, 

Mcni. 

I know a lady tliat loves talking so incessantly, she 
won't give an echo fair play; she nas that everlasting 
rotation of tongue, that an echo must wait till she diea» 
before it can catch her last words. — Congreve, 

MCIV. 

We consider ourselves as defective in memory, either 
because we remember less than we desire, or less tiiaa 
we suppose others to remember. — Johnson. 



^ 
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MCT. 

> Would men learn but to iriiiiiin^iiiili ipbiti^ 
And set true dHfereoce 'twixt tboK jaded vits 
That run abroken pace fiv a ii nm n n ban. 
And the high n^pftures of a happr HHue^ 
Borne on the wings of her immortal thougkl. 
That Idcks st earUi with a diadamlul heid. 
And beats at heaTen-gates with her biigfat hoofe; 
They would not then with such distorted ~ 
And desperate censures^ stab at Poesjr. 
They would admire bn|^ knowledge* and 
Should ne'er descend on so unworthy objects 
As gold, or titles; ^ey would dread hr more 
To be thought ignorant, than be known poor. 

TkePoaasUr-^BenJakamn. 

MCVI. 

— Who can hold a lire in his hand. 

By thinkuig on the frosty Caucasus? 

Qc cloy the'hungiy edge of appetite. 

By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow. 

By thinking on fimtastic summer's heat! 

O, no! the apprehension of the good, 

€^yes but the greater feeling to uie wcnse: 

Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle moie. 

Than when it bites, but lancetii not the sore. 



Mcvn. 

In translations no nations might mdre excel than the 
Enelish, though, as matters are now managed, we come 
so far short of the French. There may indeed be a 
reason assigned, which bears a very groit probabitity; 
and that is, that here the booksetters are the underta- 
kers of works of this nature, and they are persons more 
devoted to thdr own ^ain than the public honour. 
They are very pasamomous in rewarding the wretched 
scribblers they employ; and care not how the buaneM 
is done, so that it be but done. They live by selling 
titles, not booksj and if that carrv oft* one iipprossion. 
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they hav^ their ends, and ¥alue not the corses they and 
their authors meet with from the bubbled chapnien. 
While trandationB are thus at the disposal of bocdoidK 
leiB, and we have no better judges or rewarders of the 
pe rf o naance, it b imposnble that we should make any 
progress in an art so veiyusefid to an inquning peO' 
pie, and for the improvement mid spreading of know- 
ledge, wluch is ncme of the worst preservatives against 
slavery. — Dryden, 

MCVin. 
That which we esteem a happiness in one situation of 
nund, is otherwise thought or m another. Wfaidi situ- 
ation, therefore, is the justest, must be conadered; how 
to gain that point of si^, whence probably we naif 
best discern; and how to place ourselves in that un- 
biassed state, in which we are fittest to pronounce.— 
i^fUt^n$ry. 

MClX, 

In England,, where there are as many new books pub- 
lished as in all the rest of Europe together, a spirit of 
freedom and reason reig^ among the people; they 
have been often known to act like fools, they are gene- 
rally found to think like men.'-Goldmuth, 

MCX. 

Poets are bubbles, bjr the town drawn in. 
Suffered at first some trifling stakes to win: 
But what unequal hazards & they run! 
Each time they write, they venture 2XL they've woni' 

CongreH' 

MCXI. 

The qualities requiate to conversation are very ex- 
aetiy represented by a bowl of punch.— -Punch is a fi- 
^pior compounded of spirit and acid juices^ sugar and 
water. The spirit volatile and fieiy, is the proper eoh 
blem of vivacity and wit; the acidny of tiie lemon will 
very aptly figure pung^ency of railtery, and acrimoov cf 
censurcf sugar is the natural representative of luscaous 
adidatioii and gentle comphumnce; and water is the 
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proper liieroglyi^hlc of easy prattle, innocent and tastt' 
less.— JW»Mon. 

MCXU. 

Cease to lament for that thou can'st not help. 

And study help for that which thou lament'st 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

Mcxni. 

Let any man who knows what it is to have passed 
much time in a series of joIli^% mirth, wit, or humo- 
rous entertainments, look back at what he was all that 
while a doing, and he will find that he has been at one 
instant sharp to scnne man he is sorry to have offended, 
impertinent to some one it was cruelty to treat tinth 
such freedom, ungratefully noisy at such a 6me, un- 
skilfully open at such a time, unmercifiilly calumnious 
at such a time; and from the whole course of his -ap- 
plauded satisfactions, unable in the end to recollect 
any circumstance wUch can add to the enjoyment of 
his mind alone, or which he would put his character 
upon, with other men. — Sleek. 

MCXIV. 
A just man cannot fear; 
Not, though the malice of traducing tongues. 
The open vastness of a tyrant's ear. 
The senseless rigour of the wrested laws. 
Or the red eyes of strain'd authority. 
Should, in a point, meet all to take his life: 
His innocence is armour 'gainst all these. 

JSenJomon, 
MCXV. 

He hath an ifl master that is ruled by him8el£ A 
niaster that is blind, and proud, and passionate; tiul 
will lead you unto precipices, and thence ddectyou; 
that will effectually ruin you, when he thinks he is 
doing you the greatest good; whose work is bad, and 
his wages no better; that feedeth his servant in plenty, 
but as swine, and in the day of fiunme, denietli them 
the husks. — Baxt^' 

Vor ir. A a 
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MCXVI. 
K. JRidt^ ^i^Js unck, thou hast many jcafs to fire* 
Gmmi. Bat not a nrinutf, kii^ that tiioa can'st gift: 
Sborlcs w^ dafvtboa can'st with aiilleB aorrov. 
And frfnck n^;iits from me, but out lend a omrov: 
Thoa can'st hfdp time to fiinov me with agei 
But slop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage: 
Thy word is current with mm for my death; 
Bnty dead, thy kingdoni cannot buy my bteath. 



Mcxvn. 

JUBaaumi, An illiterate man's my arersiDn. I voi- 
der at the ini{iiidence of an illiteiate man to ofierto 
Bttkelore. 

WUwmM. That^ T confess, I wonder at, too 

MBBamumt. Ah! to marry an ignocant! that can hardly 
jcador wiite. 

p€L Why should a man be any further from hoBZ 
married thtr he can't read, than he is from bein^hang'a. 
He ordinary's paid for setting the psahn, and the 
parish-priest for reading the ceremony. And for the 
rest which is to follow m both cases, a man may do it 
without book — so all's one for that. 

Way of the World— Cmgrece, 

Mcxym. 

As an wrongs, though thrust into one scaler 
Slide of themselves off, when right fills the other. 
And cannot bide the trtal; so all wealth, 
I mean if ill acquired, cemented to honour 
By virtuous ways achieved, and bravely purchased, 
^ Is but as rubbish poured into a river 

(However intended to make good tHb bank,) 
Rendering the water, that was pure before. 
Polluted and unwhdksome. 



MCXIX. 

*Tm allowable to grumble at the delaying a payment, 
but to murmur at the deferring a benefit is to be hnptt- 
dently ungrateful beforehand.— i^mM>. 
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MCXX. 

Princes that would their people shoold do well. 
Must at themselves beg^n, as at the head; 
For men, by theu* example, pattern out 
Their imitations, and reeftfd of laws; 
A virtuoos court a woria to virtue draws. 

BenJonaan* 
MCXXI. 
For any man to match above his rank^ 
Is but to sell his liberty. 

Massinger. 

Mcxxn. 

Contentment is a pearl of great price, and whoever 
procures it at tlie expense of ten thousand desires, 
makes a ^nse and a happy purchase. — Balguy, 

Mcxxin. 

The grand monde worship a sort of idol, which daily 
creates men by a kind of manufactory operation. This 
idol [a tailor] is placed in the highest parts of tiie 
house on an altar erected about three feet; he is shown 
in the postiue of a Persian emperor, sitting on a super' 
^fides, with his legs interwoven under him. Tlus n^ 
had a goose for his ensign; whence it is that some 
learned men pretend to deduce his original from Jupiter 
Ckqntolinus, At his lef^ hand, beneaUi the altar, BsU 
seemed to open and catch at the animals the idol was 
creating; to prevent which, certain of his priests houriy 
flung in pieces of the uninformed mass, or substance, 
and sometimes whole limbs already enUvened, which 
that hoirid gulf insatiably swallowed, teirible to behold. 
The goose was also held a subaltern divinity, or dexts mt- 
norum gentium, before whose shrine was sacrificed that 
creature whose hourly food is human gore, and who is 
in so ^reat renown abroad for being the dehjeht and 
favourite of the Egyptian Cercopithecus, Millions of 
these ammah are hourly sacrificed eveiy day to appease 
the hunger of that consunung deity. The ekief idol 
was also worslupped as the inventor of the yard and 
needle, whether as the god of seamen, or on account of 
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certain other mystieal attributes, which hith not saiH' 
ciently been cleared. — Svoift 

MCXXIV. 

When we rise in knowledge, as the prospect widens, 
the objects of our regard become more obscure, and the 
wilettered peasant, whose views are only diluted to 
the narrow sphere around him, beholds nature with a 
finer relish, and tastes her blessings with a keener appe- 
tite than the philosopher, whose mind attempts to |^asp 
a universal system. — Croldamitk. 

MCXXV. 

(Seif4ntere8t,) Rounded in the ear 
With that same purchase-changer, that sly devil; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of &ith; 
That daily break-vow; he that wins of all. 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, 
Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word maid,— cheats the poor mud of that; 
That smooth-&ced gentleman, tnckling commodity— 
Commodi^, the bias of the world; 
The worli who of itself is poised well. 
Made to run even, upon even ground; 
Till this advantagne, tnis vile drawing bias. 
This sway of motion, this commocUty, 
Makes it take heed fi*om all indifferency. 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent. 

SScaktpeare. 

MCXXVI. 

The foimtain of content must spring up in the miad; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature^ 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but his own 
dispoations, will waste his life in fruitless efforts^ and 
multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. — 
Johnson. 

MCXXVn. 

Sick minds are like sick men that bum with fevers. 

Who when they drink, please but a present taste. 

And after bear a more impatient fit. 

Ben Jonsen^ 
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MCXXVIU. 

There is so great a fever in goodness, that the diaao- 
lution of it must cure it: novelty is only in request; and 
it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of course, as 
it is virtuous to be constant in any undertaking. Tliere 
is scarce truth enough alive to make societies secure; 
but security enough to make fellowships accursed: 
much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world. 
This news is old enough, yet it is every day's news.— 
Shakspeare. 

MCXXIX. 

Criticism is now become a mere hangman's work, and 
meddles only with the faults of authors; nay, the critic 
is (^gusted less with their absurditv than excellence: 
and you cannot displease him more than in leaving him 
little room for his malice in your correctness and perfec- 
tion; though that indeed is what he never allows any 
man; for, like the bed of Procrustes, they stretch at 
cut off an author to its length. These spoders of Par- 
nassus are a^ust excuse for concealing their name, ance 
more of theu* malice is levelled at the person than ^e 
thing; and as a sure mark of their judgment, they will 
extol to the skies the incongruous work of a person Aey 
will not allow to write common sense. — Drydm. 

MCXXX. 

It is in the general behalf of society that I speak, at 
least the more judicious part of it, which seems much 
distasted with the immodest and obscene writing of 
many in their plays. Besides, they could wish your 
poets would leave to be promoters of other men's jests, 
and to way-lay all the stale apophthegms, or the books 
they can hqar of in print, or otheru'ise, to farce their 
scenes withal. That they would not so penuriously 
glean wit irom every laundress or hackneyman, or de- 
rive their best grace, with servile imitation, from com- 
mon sts^s, or observation of the company they con- 
verse with; as if their invention lived wholly on another 
man^s trencher. Again, that feeding their friends with 
nothing of their own, but vhatthev have twice or thrice 

jka2 
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(looked, they sIkmiM not wantonly g^ve it out how sodn 
they had dreased it; nor how manv coach-horses came to 
carry away the broken meat, besides hobby-horses and 
footcloth wags.— .rim Jonaon. 

MCXXXI. 
Great is the power of eloquence; but never is it so 
great as when it pleads alon^ with nature, and the cul- 
prit is a child strayed from his duty, and returned to it 
again with tears.— -iS^eme. 

Mcxxxn. 

Thy &ther tells me thou art too poeHcal, boy: thou 
must not be so; thou must leave poets, young novice^ 
thou must; they are a sort of poor starved rascals, that 
are ever wrapped up in foul linen, and can boast of no- 
thing but a lean visi^ peering out of a seam-rent suit, 
the veiy emblems of beggary. — 7%e PodaaUr^Sen 
Jonaon. 

Mcxxxm. 

Let me lead you from this place a( schtow. 

To one where young Delights attend;' and Joys, 
Yet new, unborn, and blooming in the bud, 
Which wait to be full-blown at your approach. 
And spread like roses, to the morning sun; 
Where ev'ty hour shail roll in circlin^^ joy^^ 
And Love shall wing the tecUous-wastuig day. 
Life without Love is load; and Time stands still; 
What we refuse to him, to death we give; 
And then, then only, when we love, we live. 

Mowrning Bride — Congrece. 

MCXXXIV. 

Thoueh men may impose upon themselves what they 
please, by their corrupt ims^^nationi^ truth wiU ever 
keep its station; and as glory^ is notfa^ig else but the 
ahaaow of virtue, it will certainly disappear at the de- 
parture of yirtae.— Steele. 

MCXXXY. 

If we are told a man is religious, we still ask, what 
are lus morals? But if we hear at first that he has bo- 
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nest morals, and is a man of natural justice and g^ood 
temper, we seldom think of the other question, whether 
he be religious and devout? — Shaftabury. 

MCXXXVI. 

Wise le^isUtors never yet could draw 
A fox within the reach of common law: 
For posture, dress, grimace, andafTectatiOD, 
Though foes to sense, are harmless to the nation. 
Our last redress is dint of verse to try. 
And satire is our Court of Chancery. 

Dryden, 

Mcxxxvn. 

The current of tenderness widens as it proceeds; and 
two men imperceptibly find their hearts filled with good* 
nature for each other, when they were at first only in 
pursuit of nurth or relaxation. — Ctokkmith. 

Mcxxxvni. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow. 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

The more thou dam'st it up, the more it bums,* 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fidr course b not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with the enamePd stones, 
Ciiving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overti^Lcth in his pilgrimage; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
lyith willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Shakspeare^ 
MCXXXIX. 

The manner in which most writers begin their treatises 
on the use of language is generally mus: ** language 
has been granted to man, in order to discover his wants 
and necesnties, so as to have them relieved by society. 
Whatever we desire, whatever we wish, it is but to clothe 
those desires or wishes in words, in order to firuition; 
the principal use of language, therefore," say they, " is 
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Thfoogh K^in honB» s rtilla diaanod, 
Jlad tpnUes as in purest gold. 



Had mankind notinnr to eiq>ect beyond die gtan, 
icar beat fiiculitiet would be a tonnentto them; and die 
aaore oonndeiate and virtuous tiae j were, the greater 
concern and grief thev would feel from tbe diortneaof 
thetr profpects. — Bafgu^. 

IfCXLIL 
As rust corrupts iron, so enr)- c or r upts man.— bMtf- 
tkau$, 

HCXLIIL 
Orpheus coukl leave the sarage race: 
And trees uprooted left their place. 
Sequacious of the l^Te: 
But brielit Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard* and straight appeared. 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

Druden. 
MCXLIV. 
Demehius. Horace u a mere spunge; nothing bnt 
humours and observation: he goes up and down socldi^ 
ftom every society, and when he comes home squeezes 
himself diy again. 

7\ieea. Thou say'st true, my poor poetical fair, he 
will pen all he knovu. A shatp thomy-too^M wfinCfJ 
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rascal, fly hini; he carries hay in his horn; he will soon • 
er lose ms best friend than hiis least jest What he once 
drops upon paper agiunst a man, lives eternally to up- 
braid hiin in the mouth of every slave, tankaid-bearery 
or waterman; not a boy that comes from the bakehouae 
but shall point at him: 'tis aU dog and scorpion; he car- 
ries poison in his teeth, and a sting in his tail. Fough! 
body of Jove ! I'll have the slave whipt, one of these 
da3rs, for his satires and his humours, by one caahier'd 
clerk or other. 

Crispintts. We '11 undertake him. Captain. ' 

Bern. Aye, and tickle him i' fidth; for his arrogancy 
and his impudence, in commending his own things; ana 
for his translating, I can trace him, i' faith. O, he is the 
most open fellow living; I had as lieve as a new suit I 
were at it, 

Tuc, Say no more, then, but do it; 'tis the only wi^ 
to g^t thee a new suit: sting him, my little neufts; I *& 
give you instructions; I'll be your inteUig^ncer: well 
all join and hang upon him like so many horse-leechea^ 
the players and all. We shall sup to^th^ soon, and 
then we '11 conspire, i' faith. 

MCXLV. 

An intrepid courage is at best but a holiday-ldnd of. 
virtue, to be seldom exercised, and never but in cases of 
necessity: affability, mildness, tenderness, and a word 
which I woiUd fidn bring back to its original fflgnification 
of virtue, I mean ^ood-nature, are of &ly use; they are 
the bread of mankind, and staff of life. — Dryden. 

MCXLVI. 
Alas! what pains, what racking thoughts he proves* 
Who lives removed from her he dearest loves! 
In cruel absence doom'd past joys to mourn, 
And think on hours that will no more return! 
Oh! let me ne'er the pangs of absence try. 
Save me from sibsence. Love, or let me die. 

Congreve, 
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MCXLVn. 

Adnuntkm is a Ten* stiort-liTed paawon, that inunedi- 
mtely decays iroon growing familiar with its object, im- 
lev it be still ted with fresh discovoies, and kefit afire 
bj a new perpetual succeasioii of nurades liaii^ up 
to its Tiew. — Jmdimm. 

MCXLVrn. 
In a true piece of wit all things must bei 
Tet all things there agree: 
As in the aii jcnned without force or striiey 
All creatures dwelt, all creatures tibat had life: 
Or, as the primitive forms of all, 
. If we compare g^reat things \nth smaU, 
Which without discord or confVuion lie 
In that strange mirror of the Deity. 

MCXLJX. 

By aB that's good (and you, Madame, are a great part 
of my oath,) your incomparable letter hath put me so 
fio* bendes myselfe, that I have scarce patience to write 
prose, and my pen is stealing into verse eveiy time I 
kisse 3roor letter. I am sure, the poore paper smarts 
for my idolatry, which, by wearing it contmualljr neere 
my brest, will, at last, be burnt and mar^red in those 
flames of adoration which it hath kindled m me. * * * 
You are pleased, Madame, to force me to write, by send* 
ing me materiaUs, and compell me to my greatest hap- 
pmesse. Tet, though I highly value your raagmficente 
presente, pardon mee, if I must tell the wtttld, they are 
imperfect emblems of your beau^; for the white and 
reode of waxe and paper are but snsuldowes of that ver* 
million and snow in your lips and forehead; and the al- 
ver of the inkehome, if it presume to vye wbitenease 
with your skinne, must confesse itselfe blacker than the 
liquor it containes.— 22ryi2m'« Letter to a Lady, 

MCL. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure '^cape; back-wounding calumny 
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The whitest viilue strikes: What king so strong. 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 

Shakapeare. 

MCU. 

Many come to a play so overcharged with criticism, 
that they very often let fly their censure, when, through 
their rawness, they have mistaken tlieir aim. — CangrevC' 

MCUI. 

All places that the eye of heaven visits, 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens; 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king ^d banish thee? 

But thou the king, wo doth the heavier at. 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

C»o, say — ^I sent thee forth to purchase honour. 

And not — ^the king exiled thee: or suppose. 

Devouring pestilence bangs in our air. 

And thou art fl}dng to a tresher clime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imag^e it 

To lie that wa^ thou gp*st, not whence thou com'st; 

Suppose the sm^ing birds, musicians; 

The grass on which thou tread'st, the presence atrewM) 

The flowers, fair ladies; and thy steps no more 

Than a deUghtful measure, or a dance : 

For gnarUng sorrow hath less power to bite 

The man l^t mocks at it, and sets it light. 

JSxng Hiichard IL BoUngbroke^iShakapeare* 

MCLIU. 

Many have no happier moments than those that they 
pass in solitude, ab«uidoned to their own imaginatioi^ 
which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands, or mitiei^ 
on their heads, shifts the scene of pleaniiA.wHli endless 
variety, bids all the forms of beauty spioUe before them, 
and eluts them with every change of viaonary luxury. 
— Johnson, 

MCLIV. 
The time was once, when wit drown'd wealth; bat now> 
Tour <mly barbarian is f hay« wit, and want. 
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No matter now in virtue who excels. 

He that Imth coin, hath all perfection else. 

Ben Jonwn* 

MCLV. 

Philosophers say, that man is a microcosm, or a little 
world resembling in miniature every part of the great; 
and, in mv opinion, the body natural may be compared 
to the body potitic; and if this be so, how can the Epicu- 
rean's opinion be true, that the universe was fornied by 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms; which I ^nll no mote 
believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the letten 
of the alphabet could fall by chance into a most ingeni- 
ous and learned treatise of philosophy. — Swift. 

MCLVI. 

The date of human life is too short to recompense the 
cares which attend the most private condition: therefore 
it 18, that our souls are made, as it were, too big for it; 
and extend themselves in the prospect of a longer ex- 
istence, in good £une, and memoiy of worthy actioDfl^ 
after our decease. — Steek. 

MCLVn. 

We find but few historians in all ag^es, who have been 
diligent enough in their search for truth: it js their com- 
mon method to take on trust what they distnbute to the 
public; by which means a falsehood once received Gram 
a famed writer becomes traditional to poiterity. — Dry- 
oen* 

MCLVni. 
The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tattera clothes small vices do appear; 
ISobes, and fmr^ gowns, hide all. Plate sm with gold, 
And the 8troQ|fwiice of justice hurtless breaks: 
Arm it in ragi^ a jngmy straw doth pierce it. 

Shakapeare, 

MCLIX. 
None has more frequent conversations with disagree- 
able ^e/f than the man of pleasure; his enthusiasms are 
but few and tranwent; his appetites, like angry credi- 
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tors, continually making fruitless demands for what he 
is unable to pay; and the greater his former pleasures, 
the more strong his regret, the more impatient hut 
expectations. A Kfe of pleasure is, therefore, the most 
unpleasing Hfe. — Crcidsniith. 

MCLX. 

liove 's but the frailty of the mind. 
When 'tis not with ambition join'd; 
A fflckly flame, which, if not fed, expires; 
And feeding, wastes in self-consuming fires. 

Cowgrccc. 
MCLXI. 
All that nature has prescribed must be good; and as 
death is natural to us, it is absurdity to fear it. Fear 
loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot preserve 
us, and we &ould draw resolution to meet it, irom the 
impos^bility to escape it. — Steele. 

MCLXn. 

"When a man is made up wholly of the dove, without 
the least ^prain of the serpent in lus composition, he be- 
comes ridiculous in many circumstances of life, and veiy 
often discredits his best actions.— ^^(ifi^uo/i. 

MCLXni. 
There is nothing which must end, to be valued for ^iJ^ 
continuance. If honrs, days, months, and years pas9 
away, it is no matter what hour, what day, what month, 
or what year we die. The applause of a good actor is 
due to him at whatever scene of the ph^ he makes his 
exit. It is thus in the life of a man of sense; a short 
life is sufficient to manifest himself a man of honour a^d 
virtue; when h^ ceases to be such, he has lived too long; 
and while he is such, it is of no consequence to him how 
long he shall be so, provided he is so to his life's end. — 
Steek. 

MCLXIV. 
Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue; 

Vol. n. Bb 
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So coiirta miitiea^ she demes you: 

Let her alone» die will court you- 
Say, are not women truly then* 

Styl'd but the shadows of us mea? 

MCLXV. 

It has been said that he who retires tp solitude is 
either a beast or an angel; the censure is too seFere, 
and the praise unmerited; the discontented being*, who 
retires nrom society, is generally some good4uitured 
man, who has begun his life without experience, and 
knew not how to g^ain it in his intercourse with, mankind 
'^GcMBmUh, 

MCLXVI. 
— * But she (Ud soom a present that I sent her. 
A woman sometimes scorns what best contents her. 
Send her another; never give her o^er; 
For scorn at first makes aiier-love the more. 
If she do fix>wn, 'tis not in hate of you: 
But rather to beeet more love in you: 
If she do chide, %8 not to have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 
For, get you gomy she doth not mean, away: 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces; 
Though ne'er so black, say they have angel's j&cesy 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 
If with hb tongue he cannot win a Woman. 

Shdkapeare* 
MCLXVK. 

Ovid, 8m, Name me a profest poet, that his poetry 
did ever aifoa:d him so much as a competency. Ay, 
your god of poeti thero whom all of you adimre and 
reverence so much. Homer, what was he? what was 
he.^ 

Tueea^ Many, 1 11 tell thee, old swaggerer: he was a 
poor, blind rhyming, rascal, that lived obscurely up and 
down in booths and tap-houses, and scarce ever joade a 
good meal in his sleep. 

Ovidf em* You '11 t^U me his name shall liyei and that 
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now being dead, his wotkB hare eternized hiip^^and nude 
him divine : but could his divinity feed him while he lived? 
could his name feast him ? • 

Tucca, Or purchase him a senator*! revenue* could 
it? 

Omdf sen. Aye, or give him place in the commoa- 
wealth? worship, or attendants? make him be earned in 
his litter? 

Tucea. Thou speakest sentences, old Bias. 

J%t PoekuUt^Ben Joruon* 

MCLXVUL 

It is safer to affront some people than to obli^ them; 
for the better a man deserves, the worse they will speak 
of him; as if the professing of open hatred to their 
benefactors were an argument that they lie under no 
obligation. — Seneea, 

MCLXIX. 

Painters of hisUny make the dead live> and do not 
be^ to live themselves till they are dead. I paint the 
Viymgf and they make me livc^/SKr Godfrey Knelkr^ 
in drfence of PortraU-painiing, 

HCLXX. 

The sense of death is most in apprehenmon; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon. 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as gieat 
As when a giant dies. 

Shaktpeare. 
MCLXXI. 
To resist temptation once is not a suffident proof of 
. honesty. If a servant, indeed, were to resist the conti- 
nued temptation of ^ver l3nng in a window, as some 
people let it lie, when he is sore his master does not 
know how much there is of it, he would give a strong 
proof of honesty. But this is a proof to which you have 
no rig^t to put a man. You know, humanly speaking, 
there is a certan degree of temptation which will over- 
come any virtue. Now, in so &r as you approach temp- 
tation to a man,]foado him an injuiy; ana, if he is over- 
come^ you share hb giult.<— t/bAnson. 
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MCLXXn. 

Madame Superbia, 



You 're studying the lady's library, 
The looking-glass: 'tis well, so great a beauty 
Must have her ornaments: Nature adorns 
Her peacock's tail with stars: 'tis she arrays . 
The bird of paradise in all her plumes. 
She decks the helds with various flow'rs: 'tis she 
Spangled the heavens with all thdir glorious lights; 
Sne spotted th' ermine's skin, and arm'd the nsh 
In silver mail: but man she sent forth naked*- 
Not that he should remain so — but that he. 
Guided vnih reason, should adorn himself 
With every one of these. The silkworm is 
Only man's spinster, else we might suspect 
That she esteemed the painted butterfly 
Above her masterpiece; vou are the image 
Of that bright g^oddess, therefore wear the jewels 
Of the East — ^let the Red Sea be ransack'd 
To make you ghtter. 
Colax to Fhmtomia, or the Proud Lady — Randolph. 

MCLXXIU. 
Before an affliction is digested, consolation ever comes 
too soon; and after it is digested, it comes too late: there 
is but a mark between these two, as fine ahnostasaluur, 
for a comforter to take aim at. — Sterne. 

MCLXXIV. 

Critics are like a kind of flies that breed 

In wild fig trees, and, when they 're erown up» feed 

Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kinc^ 

And by their nibbling on the outward rind^ 

Open the pores, and make way for the son 

To ripen it sooner than he would have done. 

Butler. 

MCLXXV. 

The covetous man heaps up riches, not to enjoy them, 
but to have them; and starves himself in the midst of 
plenty, and most unnaturally cheats and robs himself 
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of that Viiuch is his own; and makes a hard duft to 
be as po<^ and miserable with a great estate^ as anf 
man can be without it — TiUotson, 

MCLXXVI. 

What is love? 'Tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What's to come, is still unsure: 
In delay there lies no plenty: 
Then come kiss me sweet and twenty. 

Youth's a staff will not endure. 

Shakspeare. 

MCLXXVU. 

To laugh in sin and misery, and make meny so near 
the endless wo, is a greater shame to your understand- 
ings, than to make sport to set your house on fire.— 
JBaxter. 

MCLxxyra. 

In nature there^s no blemish, but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform*(^ but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourish'd by the deviL 

SSiaktpeare, 
MCLXXIX. 
A multitude held together by force, though under 
one and the same head, is not properly united: nor 
does such a body make a people. 'Tis the social 
league, confederacy, and mutual consent, founded in 
some common good or interest, which joins the members 
of a community, and makes a people one. Absolute 
power annuls ^e pubtic: and where there is no public 
or constitution, there is in reality no mother country 
or TiS^ion.'^Skafte^ury. 

MCLXXX. 

It is one tlung to take God and heaven for your por- 
tion, as beBevers do, and another tlung to be desirous 
of i^ as a reserve when you can keep Sie world no lon- 
ger. It is one thing to submit to heaven, as a lesser 
evil than hdk ^another thing tp denreit as a greater 

9b2 
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gMd dukn Ctftli. It a one tiiui^ to fan-irp 
«0d iMPpes in hearefi, and seekk iinu aadaiMil 
to be conftented with it in oar ncccaifcf , and to 
tiK W0fld *x^ore rt, and grre God tfaott the Assk can 
apdrs. TlmsrMetiethdkerefij^ioaol'ieriGaiCbiistiuiBy 
and of carnal iroHdlr bjpocntea. — BmxUr, 

MCLXXXL 

JlorMtf. All km^^en hnplements of a min'd borne. 

3 iSferv, Yet do our Iw^arto wear Tmioo's fivajr, 
Uttt iee I by our &ces; we are feOowt adfl, 
Serrlng alike in mfttow: kak'd is oar bark; 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck. 
Hearing the furj^ threat: we must all part 
Into tins sea of air. 

Ffamu. Good fellows alL 
The latest c^ my wealth 1 11 share amoM;st yon. 
Whererer we shall meet, for Timon's sake, 
IwCt's yet be fellows; let's shake oar heads^ and saj. 
As 'twere a knell onto our master's fortune, 
We luwe teen better days. Let each take some; 

[Ginng tkem Mamey. 
Nay, put out all your hands. Nnt one word more: 
Tmis part we rich in sorrow, partine^ poor. 

Timon ofMhens — Sudapeare* 

MCLXXXn. 

Ttie human mind is so mutable, that no individual 
can fix a standard of his own faith, much less can he 
commission another to establish one for him and his pos- 
terity. And this power would in no hands be so dan- 
jCerous, as in those of the statesman or priest, who 
Jian the folljr and presumption to think hifliself qualified 
to exercise it^Fereival. 

MCLXXXni. 
Tlic two maxims of any great man at court are, al- 
ways to keep his countenance, and never to keep his 
\von\,^Smft. ^ ^ 
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MCLXXXIV. 

Believe not much them that seem to despise riches, 
for they despise them that despur of them; and none 
worse when they come to them. Be not Denny-wiae: 
nches have wings, and sometimes they ny away of 
themselves, sometimes they must be set flying to biiDg 
in more. — Lard Bacon, 

MCLXXXV. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life. 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To whit we fear of death. 

Shakspeare. 
MCLXXXVI. 
Where great esteem is without affection, 'tis often at- 
tended wim envy, if not with hate; which passions de- 
tract even when they commend, and silence is their 
highest panegyric. — bennis, 

MCLXXXVn. 

A man should be carefiAnever to tell tales of himself 
to his own ^sadvantage:^pi|)le may be amused, and 
laugh at the time, but they will be remembered, and 
brought up against him on some subsequent occaiuon.— 
Johnson, 

MCLXXXVra. 

I hate a lover, that can dare to think he draws a mo- 
ment's air, independent on the bounty of his mistreas. 
There is not so impudent a thing in nature, as the 
saucy look of an assured man, coimdent of succeaB*— 
Congreve, 

MCLXXXIX. 

That monster, cuxtomy who all sense doth eat 

Of habit's devil, is an^l yet in this; 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock, or livery, 

Tliat aptly is put on: refraun to-night; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence: the next more easy: 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
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And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potencv. 



None bat^t more need of friends than ■■■...— ,-i,y 
though mfpratitiule in too freqiier.! in the noat of tboiB 
who are r^Ii^ed, yet encoura^Tnent will wnric o« gb' 
neroos minds: and if the experiment be lost oathoauMli^ 
yet it never fails on all; and one virtuous man in a whole 
nation is worth the buying, as one diamond is wor& the 
search in a heap of rubbish. But a narrow-heafted 
prince, who thinks that mankind is mode tag him 
alone, pots his subjects in the way of deserting Wm on 
the first occaffiOfi) and teaches them to be as apanii|^ of 
their duty, as he is of his bounty. — Dryden. 

MCXCI. 

The glories of your ladies be 

But metaphors of things. 
And but resemble what we see 

Each common ohi|Ct brings. 
Hoses outred tM^V* ^^^ cheeks. 

Lilies their whiteness stain: 
What fool is he the shadow seeks. 

And may the substance gpin! 
Tlien if thou'lt hare me love a lass, 

liCt it be one that's kind« 
Else Vm a servant to the glass 

That's with canary lin'd. 

MCXCII. 
Filial obedience is the first and p-eatest requisite of a 
nlatr< by this we become good subjects to our emperors, 
capable of behaving with just subordination to our su- 
periors, and grateful dependants on heaven; by this we 
uocotnc fonder of mainagc, in order to be capable of 
exacting obedience from others in our turn; by thb we 
become good magistrates; for early submission is lie 
truest lesson to those who would learn to rule. By this 
*^ -^Jnte lUte may he said to resemble one imily, of 
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which the emperor is the protector, father, and friend. 
-^Goldsmith* 

Mcxcin. 

Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his Essays, makes an 
apology iY)r the frequent use of the words perluqis, it 
seems, 'tis not improbable^ as impl^ne a diiiidc»ice of the - 
justness of his opinions: and this diffidence arose, as 
he informs us, from repeated observations, that what 
pleased him for a while, was afterwards disgraced by 
some &rther, or more recent discovery — PerdvaL 

MCXCIV. 

The most affluent may be stript of all, and find his 
worldly comforts like so many withered leaves dropping 
from him. — Sterne, 

MCXCV. 

We quarrel in print, by the book; as you have books 
for gooa manners: I will name you the degrees. The 
first, the Retort courteous: the second, the Quip modest; 
the third, tlie Reply churlish; the fourth, the Reproof 
valiant; the fifth, the Countercheck quarrelsome; the 
sixth, the Lie with circumstances; the seventh, the lie 
direct. All these you may avoid, but the Lie direct; 
and you may avoid that too, with an j^. I knew when 
seven justices could not take up a quarrel; but when 
the parties werc met themselves, one of them thought 
but of an ij^ as if you said so, then I said so; and they 
shook han^ and swore brothers. Your If is the onty 
peace-maker; much virtue in If-^Touchstone-^^Ai ym$ 
Uke it — ShiJapeare. 

MCXCVI. 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary even to 
complete the pleasure of expense; for it may be gene- 
rally remarked of those who squander what they know 
their fortune not sufficient to allow, that in their most 
jovial expense, there always breaks out some proof of 
discontent and impatience; they either scatter wth a 
kind of wild desperation and idRected lavishness, as cri- 
niinals brave the gallows when they cannot escape it^ 
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or pay their money with x peevish anxiety^ and eiidea« 
vour at once to spend idly, and to save meanty: hsfiog 
neither firmness to deny their pasnons, nor comage to 
gratify them, they munnur at their own epjoymienlBy 
and poison the bowl of pleasure by leflectioii on the 

Mcxcvn. 

Thinking itself is a kind of pain to a wiltyiDaii; he 
finds so nmch more in it to disquiet than to (Mease hiiii. 
'^Letter io (be Earl of JBoekester-^Drydm, 

MCXCVin. 
Let me not live. 



After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehenMve senses 
All but new thin^ disdain; voiose judgments are 
Mere fiitheis of mear garments: whose constaiicieB 
Expire before their passicms. JSka k tpeare* 

HCXCIX. 

Having only one hope, the aocompliahment of il^ of 
consequence, must put an end to all my hopes; sod 
what a wretch is he who must survive his hopes! lo- 
thing remains when that day comes, but to sit down and 
weep like jSiexandet, when he wanted oilier worids to 
conquer.— Con^eve. 

MCC. 

To promise better at the next we bring. 
Prorogues disgrace, commends not any thing* 
Stiffly to stand on this, and proudly t'approve^ 



Epilogue to CynthU^a Bevch^Mm Jonton. 

MCCI. 

Without good company, all dainties 

liose then* true relish, and like painted grapes. 

Are only seen, not tasted. Mimringer* 




Mccn. 

Any one may do a casual act of good-nature, but a 
continuation w them ahows it b a ^trt of the tempera- 
ture. — Sterne, 

Mccm. 

A sponge soaks up the king^s countenance, bis re- 
wards, his authorities. But such officers do ^e king 
best service in the end: he keeps them like an ape, in 
the comer of his jaw; first mouth'd, to be last swal- 
lowed: when he needs idiat you have glean'd, it is but 
lueezing you, and sponge, you shall be dry again«— • 




MCCIV. 

Stay at home and take an old man's counsel) 
Seek not to bask you by a stranger's hearth; 
Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire. 
Domestic food is whcdesome, Uiough 'tis homely; 
And foreign dsdnties poisonous, though tastefiil. 

, 7%€ French Courtezan* 

MCCV. 

Fancy restrained may be compared to a fountain, 
li^iich plays highest by diminishing the aperture/— 
GoldsmUh, 

MCCVI. 

Naturally, men are prone to spin themselves a web of 
opinions out of their own brain, and to have a religion 
that may be called their own. Men are far readier to 
make themselves a ^th, than to receive that which God 
hath formed to their hands, and they are far readier to 
receive a doctrine that tends to their canlal commodi^, 
or honour or delights, than one that tends to self de- 
nial. — Baxter, 

Mccvn. 

lYisdom is the olive that spiingeth from the hearty 
bloometh on the tongue, and oeareUifraitinthe actions^ 
— JS?. Cfrymctfond— lo04. 

MCCVIU. 
How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
Tht sbadowy desert, unfreciu^nted woods, 
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I 

I better brook than flourislung peopled towns i 
There can I ait alone, unseen of any. 
And to the nighting^e's complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes. 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast, 
JjcsLve not the mansion so long tenantless; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the buil^g fall. 
And leave no memory of what it was. 

MCCIX. 

Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought 
But genius must be bom, and never can be taught 
This is your portion, and this your native store; 
Heaven, that but once was prodigal before. 
To Shakspeare gave as much, she could not give him 

more. 
Maintain your post; that's a]l the fame you need. 
For tis impossible you should proceed. 

Drydenr-4o Congreoe* 

MCCX. 

Should Lysippus satisfy his creditors, who would be 
at the pains of telling it to the world? Generosity is a 
virtue of a very different complexion. It is nused above 
duty, and from its elevation attracts the attention and 
the praises of us little mortals below. — Chldmmik* 

MCCXI. 

How sour sweet music is. 

When time is broke, and no propoi'tion kept! 

So is it in the musick of men's lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear, 

To check time broke in a disordered string; 

But, for the concord of my state and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 

For now hath time made me his numbering clock : 

]^ thoughts are minutes; and, with mghs, they jar 

Their watches on to my eyes, the outward watch. 
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Where to my 6nger, like a dial's point, 
Jm pointing still, in clean^g them from tears. 
Now, Sir, the sound, that tells what hour it is, 
Are clamoro\is g^ans, that strike upon my heart. 
Which is the bell: so sighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours. 

K. Biekard K-Shakapeare. 

MCCXU. 

Proteus. — ^Madam, if your heart be so obdurate. 
Vouchsafe roe yet your picture for my love. 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber: 
To that I'll speak, to that I'll sigh and weeo: 
For, since the substance of vour perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow: 
And to your shadow 1*11 make true love. 

Mia. — ^If 'twere a substance, you would sure deceive it. 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. [Mde, 

Sihia. — ^I am very loth to be your idol. Sir; 
But, since your falsehood shall become you well 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes. 
Send to me in the morning, and I'll send it: 
And so, good rest 

Proteus. — As wretches have o'er night. 
That wait for execution in the mom. 

TuHf Gentlemen of Verona^Shakapeare, 

MCCXin. 

C>od takes men's hearty desires and will, instead of 
the deed, where they have not power to fulfil it; but 
he never took ihe. bare deed instead of the will. — Baxter. 

MCCXIV. 
Take heed of pride, and curiously consider. 
How brittle the foundation is, on which 
You labour to advance it. Niobe, 
Proud of her numerous issue, durst contemn 
I^tona's double burthen; but what foUow'd^ 
She was lefb a cluldless mother, andmoum'd to naatble. 
The beauty you overprize so, time or sickness 
Can change to loKth'd d^fomuty; your wealth 
Vol* n. C c 
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The prey of thieves; Queen Hecuba^ Troy fiied> 
Ulysses' boadwoman. Masmnger* 

MCCXV. 
As there is music umiifonn*d by art 
In those wild notes wlucb, ¥dth a merry heart. 
The birds in unirequented shades express, 
Who, better taught at home, yet please us less; * 
So in your verse a native sweetness dwells. 
Which sluunes composure, and its art excels. 
Singing no more can your soft numbers grace 
Than paint add charms unto a beauteous fice. 
Yet as when mighty rivers gently creep. 
Their even calmness does suppose them deep; - 
Such is your muse; no metaphor swell'd high 
With dangerous boldness lifts her to the sk^: 
Those mountain fancies, when they fall again. 
Show sand and dirt at bottom do remain. 
So firm a strength, and yet withal so sweet 
Did never but m Sampson's riddle meet. 
'Tis strange each line so great a weight should bear. 
And yet no sign of toil, no sweat appear. 
Either your art hides art^ as stoics feig^ 
Then least to feel when most they suffer pain; 
And we, dull souls, admire, but cannot see 
What hidden springs within the engine be: 
Or *tis some happiness that still pursues 
Each act and motion of your gratefiil muse. 

To Sir B. SbtvanL-^Drydea. 

MCCXVI. 

Ceremony resembles that base coin which circulate 
through a country by the royal mandate; it serves evefy 

1>uri)08e of real money at home; but it is entirely use- 
ess if carried abroad: a{)erson who should attempt to 
circulate his native trash in another country, would be 
thought either ridiculous or culpable. He is truly weU 
hred who knows when to value and when to despise 
those national peculiarities which are regarded by scmt 
with so much observance. A traveller of taste at once 
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pca'ceives that the wiae are polite all Ibe woi4d over; 
out that fwAa are only polite at home.— Gfo&2m»»^ 

Mccxvn. 

He owns with t<ul he wrote the fcXkfmng scenes; 
Bat, if they're nought, ne'er spare him f^ his pains: 
Damn him the more; have no comnuseration 
For dulness on mature deliberation. 
He swears he'll not resent one hiss'd-ofF scene. 
Nor, like those peevish wits, his play aiaintain. 
Who, to assert meir sense, your taste arraien. 
Some plot we think he has arid some new thought. 
Some numour too, no farce; but that's a fiudt 
Satire, he thinks, you ought not to expect; 
For so reform'd a town, who dares correct? 
To please, this time, has been his sole pretence: 
He'U not instruct, lest it should give offence. 
Should he by chance a knave or fool expose. 
That hurts none here, sure here are none of thosew 
In short, our ]»lay shidl (witli your leave to show it) 
Give you one instance of a passive poet. 
Who to your judgments yields all reagnation, 
To save or damn, afte r yo ur own discretion. 

Prologue to the VTay of the World^^Congnve. 

Mccxvra. 

Such is the present state of our literature, that the 
ancient sage, who thought a great book a great evil, 
would now think the mimitude of books a multitude of 
evils. He woidd consider a bulky writer who engrossed 
a year, and a swarm of pamphleteers who stole each an 
hour, as equal wasters of human life, and would make 
no other difference between them, than between a beast 
of prey and a flight of locusts. — Johnson. 

MCCXIX. 
Those you make friends. 



And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 



Mccxvn. 

lie OWTU with tml he wrote the faOowinK iceiMa; 
But, if they're notight, ne'er spare him for Ub puna: 
Damn him the more; have no commiseration 
Tor dolneBS on mature deliberation. 
He B«'em he'll not resent one hisa'd-ofT scene. 
Nor, like those peevish wits, his play maintain. 
Who, to assert Iheir sense, your taste airMgn. 
Some plot we think he hai arid aorae new thou^t, 
Some humour too, no brcej but that's a fault, 
Satire, he thinka, you ought not to expeetj 
Pot go reform'd a town, who darea correct? 
To please, this time, has been his sole pretence: 
He'll not innract, lest it should give onence. 
BbMld he bf cbance a knave a '' ' 
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Thus the intermediate seasons of the man of pleasure 
are more h^vy than one would impose upon the yilest 
criminal. — SUeie, 

MCCXXIV. 
They are the moths and scarabs of a state, 
Hie bane of empires, and the dregs of courts. 
Who, to endear themselves to an employment 
Care not whose fame they blast : whose life they endanger; 
And, under a dis^^uised and cobweb mask 
Of love unto theu* soverei^, vomit forth 
Tlieir own prodigious mahce; a pretending 
To be the props and columns of their safety. 
The guards unto his person and hb peace. 
Disturb it most, with their false, lapwing cries. 
Princes, that will but hear, or give access 
To such officious spies, can ne'er be safe: 
They take in poison with an open ear, 
Andf, free from danger, become slaves to fear. 

BenJimaon. 
MCCXXV. 
In matters of g^at concern, and which, must be done, 
there b no surer argument of a weak mind than irreso- 
lution; to be undermined where the case is so plain, 
and the necesmtv so urgent. To be always intendmg to 
live a new life, but never to find time to set about it; 
this is as if a man should put off eating and drinking, 
and sleeping, from one day and night to another, till he 
18 starved and destroyed. — TUIotwn, 

MCCXXVI. 

I reckon this alwa3rs — ^that a man is never undone, 
till he be hanged; nor never welcome to a place, till 
some certain shot be paid, and the hostess say, welcome. 
"^Shakapeare. 

Mccxxvn. 

It is the fate of mankind, too often, to seem insensi- 
ble of what they may enjoy at the easiest rate.— ^Sltem^. 

Mccxxvm. 

For theft, he that restores treble the value 
Makes aatis&ctioiiy and for want of means 
Vol. n. D d 
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T6 do 60, as a ahre, must senre it out. 
Till he bath made full pa>iDent. 

Mccxxrs. 

A dnuikeB man is like a drown'd man, a fool, and a 
madman; one draught abote heat makes him a fool; 
the second mads mm; and a third drowns him.— 



• 




So many camdidates there stand for wit, 
• A place at court b scarce so hard to get. 
In vain they crowd each other at the door; 
For e'en revernons are all begged before: 
Deseil, how known aoe'er, is long delay^ 
And then, too, foob and knaves are better paid 
Yet, as some actions bear so great a name. 
That courts themselres are just^ for fear of dome; 
So has the mighty meiH of ^rour play 
Extorted pruse, and forced itselr a way. 
Tis here, as 'tis at sea; who fiir^est goes. 
Or dares the most, makes all the rest his foes. 

Dryden — to Nat, Lee^ on Ma Mival Qtuau, 

MCCXXXI. 

Reputation with the people depends upon chance^ 
unless they are guided fay those above thmn. They are 
but the keepers, as it were, of the lottery whicfa For- 
tune sets up for renown; upon which Fame is bound 
to atteiid with her trumpet, and sound when men draw 
the prizes. — Dennis. 

Mccxxxn. 

There is no bounty to be show'd to such 
As have no real g^oodness: bounty is 
A spice of virtue: and what virtuous act 
Can take effect on them that have no power 
Of e^ual habitude to apprehend it. 
But live in worship of that idol, vice. 
As if there were no virtue; but in sluule 
Of strong imag^tion; merely enfoxt^ed.^ 
This shows their knowledge is mere igrnonuice. 
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Their far-fetch'd dignity of soul a fancy. 
And all their square pretext of gravity * 
A mere vain-glory: hence, away with them! 
I will prefer for knowledge, none but auch 
As rule their lives by it, and can becalm 
All sea of humour with the marble trident 
Of theu* strong spirits: others fight below 
With gnats and shadows; others nothing know. 

BenJonson, 

MCCXXXm. 

It is with a poet, as with a man who designs to build, 
and is very exact, as he supposes, in casting up the 
cost beforehand; but, generally speaking, he is mis- 
taken in his account, and reckons short in the expense 
he first intended. He alters his mind as the work pro- 
ceeds, and will have this or that convenience more, of 
which he had not thought when he beg^. — Dryden, 

MCCXXXIV. 

Think of you! to think of a wlurlwind, tho* 'twere 
in a whirlwind, were a case of more steady contem- 
plation; a very tranquillity of mind and mansion. A 
fellow that lives in a winmnill, has not a more whim^ 
»c^ dwelling than the heart of a man that is lodg'd in 
a woman. There is no point of the compass to which 
Hiey cannot turn, and by which they are not tum'd; 
and b^ one as well as another; for motion, not method, 
is their occupation. To know this, and yet continue 
to be in love, is to be made wise fit>m the dictates of 
reason, and yet persevere to play the fool by the force 
of instinct. — Way of the World— -Congreve, 

MCCXXXV. 

All human business Fortune doth command 
Without all order; and with her bHnd hand. 
She, blind, bestows blind ^fls, that still have nurst. 
They see not who, nor how, but still the worst. 

BenJowun. 
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MCCXXXVI. 
Heaven doth ttoth us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'o^ 
But to fine issues: nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor. 
Both thanks and use. ^wksptart' 

MCCXXXVIL 
A boy's being flogged is not so severe as a man's 
having the hiss of the world against him. Men have a 
solicitude about fiune: and the greater share they have 
of it, the more afraid they are of losing it. — Jbmwn. 

Mccxxxvm. 

In the intemperate meals and loud jollities of the 
common rate oi country gentlemen, the practice and 
way of enjoyment is to put an end as fast as they can 
to that UtUe particle of reason they have when they are 
sober. These men of wit and pleasure despatch their 
senses as fast as possible, by drinking until mey cannot 
taste, smoking until thev cannot see, and roanng until 
they cannot hear. — Stem, 

MCCXXXIX. 

The C3mic hugfs his poverty, 

liie pelican her wilderness; 
And 'tis the Indian's pride to be • 

Naked on firozen Caucasus: 
Contentment cannot smart; stoics, we see. 
Make torments easy to their apathy. 

Song^ 1662. 

MCCXL. 

The unaffected of every country nearly resemble each 
other, and a page of our Confucius and your Tlillotson 
have scarce any material difference. PaJtry affectation, 
strained alludons, and disgusting finery, are easily at- 
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tained by those who choose to wear them; they are but 
too fi^quently the badges of ignorance, or of stupidity, 
whenever it would endeavour to please. — Croldamith. 

MCCXLI. 
There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety, 
where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, 
are so blended, that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together could not express tnem; they are communi- 
cated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarce say which party is the infector. 1 leave it to your 
men of words to swell pages about it — Sterne. 

MCCXLH. 
I charge thee, fling away ambition ^ 
Bv that un fell angels: how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
Love thyself last4 cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not, 
Let all the ends thou aun'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's; then, if thou fall'st, 
Tliou fall'st a blessed martyr. 

Shakyteare. 
MCCXLin. 
He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper; 
but he is more excellent, who can suit liis temper to any 
circumstances. — Hume. 

MCCXLIV. 

fiusiucion overturns what confidence builds; 

And he that dares but doubt when there's no ^;round. 

Is neither to himself nor others sound. Mamnger. . 

MCCXLV. 

' Sure thegre's a ^te, and 'tis in vain 

To write, while these malig^nant planets reign. 
Some very foolish influence rules the pit 
Not alwavs kind to sense, ot just to wit< 

od2 
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.\nd "rtnltt ir la«tK. let iviiibanery airggftt 

/ilr yfai to T: 

MCCXLVT. 
HiUlCh is f^eitakiiirr mnre vifaable tiiaa maicy, be- 
came it » !!^ beadch that looney is pre uutd ; but tboft- 
AMdB jnd mifficmt are of snaU a^mil to aflewBte tbe prv* 
tnteted torCoRs of the gtxEt, to repair ^lebrokoLflrpmi 
t# jeiii<,orTe«— citacetfaepo^eriQf<figea6oiw Fb^t^ 
ii^ indeedy mi evO froim which we natinD^ fff ; ^^_^ 
«i not nm fivm one enemy to another, 
m the ariM of tkkntm, — Jlokfuen. 




MCCXLVn. 

ftwoMldbe fthapipythii^ if flochashavereal 
k^ pvbfic terrke were cnqdoyed ib woriks of genenJ 
■tei but htenme a thing is cwery body's twine ■ » it is 
w^cdfB business: this » far want of pid>fic ^nit— 

MCCXLVra. 

Praise was oriffinalhr a pension paid hy^ntwaHd, hut 
the mtdamt^ fimSng the trouble and chavge too great in 
collectinjp it, hare lately bought out the lee-«mple; 
since which time the right of presentation is wboDy in 

MCCXUX. 
Sweetly it was said of a good old housekeeper^ IhaA 
taihar want meat than want guests; especiafiy if thgr 
be courtly guests: for, never trust me, if one of their 
good legs made in a house be not wmlti aU the good 
cheer a man can make them. He that would havefina 
guests, let him have a fine wife. — Ben Joman. 

MCCL. 

From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty; • 

As surfeit Is tho fiither of much fast, 
80 every scope, by the immoderate use. 
Turns to reiUidnt: our natures do pursue 
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(Like rats that ravine down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink, we die. 

Shakspeare, 
MCCU. 
Query.— Whether churches are not donmtories of the 
living, as well as of the dead? — SmfU 

MCCLU. 

As we in England are a sober people^ and generally 
inclined rather to a certain basLfnlness of behaviour in 
public, it is amazins" whence some fellows come whom 
one meets with in mis town; they do not at all seem to 
be the growth of our island; the pert, the talkative, all 
such as have no sense of the observation of others, are 
certainly of foreign eirtraction. As for my part, I am 
as much surprised when I see a talkative Englishman, as 
I should be to see the Indian pine growing on one of our 
quickset hedges. Where these creatures get sun enougii 
to make them such lively animals, ana dull men, is 
above my philosophy. — Steele. 

MCCLin. 

Honours wluch from verse their source derive. 

Shall both surmount detraction, and survive; 
And poets have unquestion'd right to claim, . 
If not the greatest, the most la£ng, name. 

Congreiot* 
MCCUV. 
If it were only the exercise of the body, the moving 
of the lips, the ben^ng of tlie knee, man would as eom- 
monly step to heaven as they go to visit a friend: but to 
separate our thoughts and afifections from the world, to 
draw forth all our graces, and increase each in its proper 
x>bject, and to hold them to it till the work prospers in 
«ur hands, this, this is the difficulty. — Bcacter, 

MCCLV. 

Kiss me, sweet: the wary lover 
Can your fiivours keep, and cover. 
When the common courting jay 
All your beauties will betray. 





20 Gesture r.: 
jEua scan: c^ 

Add 1 "lyxatzyL *r.i «; mont 

ATi i*t ^"- -hit R:2EocT j-'flii^ 

Or f*ie noo: L-. f.i±l?eu 6eids 

Or the drapft is sii-er Thjcjcsy 

Or the rtm tk&i gCd his sPl2«UB^ 

in tSr iflest WBcmer nigiits, 

VTbcB rqntks plv their ftolesi defiglrts: 

Unit the cunous nmv not knov 

How to tell 'era as t^T Haw, 

And the enrioos, vfaen ther find 

'What tfaev nm^er b^ be pined. 

To CeSm^An Jmmm. 

MCCLVL 

Thej who think too well of their own perfonnuioes, 
are apt to boast in their pie£ice how fittle time their 
works hare cost them, and what other hnsineas at man 
importance interfered; but the reader wiH be as apt to 
ask the question, why tbej allowed not a loi^per time 
to make their works more perfect* and ^rtrp they had 
so despicable an opinion of their judge^ as to thrust 
their indigested stun* upon them, as if mej deserved no 
better. — Drydeiu 

MCCL\TI. 

T never could learn by what right, nor conceive with 
what feelings a naturalist can occasion the miseiy of an 
innocent bird, and leave its young, perhaps to perish in 
a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and has never 
been accurately delineated; or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments; because it has the imsfortune 
to he rare and beautiful. — Sir W. Jones. 
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MCCLVin. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, « 
Than lying, vainness, ba)>bling, drunkenness, 
Or an^ taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frsul blood. Shakspeare. 

MCCLIX. 

I would particularly recommend our riang actresses, 
never to take notice of the audience upon any occauon 
whatsoever; let the spectators applaud never so loudly, 
their praises should pass, except at the end of the epi- 
logue, with seeming inattention. — Goldsmith, 

MCCLX. 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive; 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies. 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world; 
Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 

S^iakspeare, 
MCCLXI. 
He that expects to get, must relish all commodities 
alike, and admit no difference between oade (woad) 
and fi'ankincense, or the most precious balsamum and a 
tar-barrel. — Ben Jonson, 

, MCCLXn. 
of all the impertinent wishes which we hear express- 
ed in conversation, there is not one more unworthy a 
gentleman or a man of liberal education, than that of 
xvishing one's self younger. I have observed this widh 
is usually made upon sight of some object which gives 
the idea of a past action, that it is no dishonour to us 
that we cannot now repeat; or else on what was in 
itself shameful when we performed it. — Stetk, 

MCCLXm. 

To deal freely with you counsellors, it is a matter 
that they who are strangers to your profession, can 
scarce put any £siir construction upon; that the worst 
cause for a little money should fuid an advocate among 



t>3 < X6.DViarb. 

diitaimau u tiuTik lanit t^tlier your unoeritBii&n^ or 

tit kuw h. iruod taiuaf; frimi & bad, 'dm it ]&■ 
teni^ lUtsD Vo tlfciok i oii ren' unddKd jb ^roor 
tikn:. But v'iie-1. idtiiotr. e^er}' cause, eren liie 
Huif cueuefe to tLt unx, sliaS lure aome of vaiifirit» 
mud wnie sj^uust it: and is Hae jiMjuflilia 
«re tKMDft; «d o&t eide, sad some oo iSotttAa, 




w«iiluK:w: but if yoa knov liie cmaei to be bad vVdh 
you def»>d, sod to be good »iilch jw oppoK, it BflR 
»:vyA^tA}y beteyt & deplonbk caDKamoc I 9pat 
iMj/i ij€ vour .jQoooenl or ezcuBaible nnrtilnrt a casts of 
gs^ <iifliouity^ ncr yet of ezoaoii^ a came bid in the 
mstisif from imjwA ag]^TatkiDs: but vhea Booey viD 
birt you to plead for mjustke a^^ainat yoar ova knor- 
ledj^, aod to u»t your wjt« to definiad the ngfateoai^ and 
apcMJ bi?; caujK;, or ^ex liim «'itb delays fbr tbe adaD- 
ta^ €ff ynr uf)ri^l)t>eous client: I would not hare year 
cmutcUtnots tor aiJ your puns, nor your accflopt to 
makjn for aJJ the workL — Baxter. 

MCCLXIV. 
Ha tbat wants money, means, and content^ is witfaoot 
tbree good friends. — ^haksptart. 

MCCLXV. 

Twro friends that met would give each otbcr wine, 

And made their entrance at next bush and ngn: 

Calling for claret, which they did agree, 

(Tlie season hot) should qualified be 

\Vitli water and su^r; so the same beinf brought 

}\y a new hoy, in viiitner*H Ir'.cks untaiu^t; 

Thfy (juickly hid him hring fair water m. 

Who lookM as Mtranifi* us he amaz*d had bin. 

•* Why dost not stir,*' qiiotli they, " with nimble feet>" 

•« Cause, gentlemen," said he, " it is not meet 

To put in Uwi much water in your drink, 

For there's enough, ah^ady, sure I think; 

■^^ uhard the drawer, by my troth I vow, 

t in great store of water even now." Jhwhnd. 
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MCCLXVI. 

Some men are brave in battle who are weak in couxv- 
sel, which daily experience sets before our eyes; others 
deUberate wisely, out are weak in the performing^ part; 
and even no man is the same, to-day, which he was yes- 
terday or may be to-morrow. On this account, says 
Polybius, << a good man is sometimes liable to blame; 
and a bad man, though not often, may possibly deserve 
to be commended." — Dryden. i 

MCCLXVn. 

We must not make a scare-crow of the law. 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. Shakspeare. 

MCCLXVm. 

Ceremonies are different in every country; but true 
politeness is eveiy where the same. Ceremonies which 
take up so much of our attention, are onl^ artificial 
helps which ignorance assumes in order to imitate po- 
liteness, which is the result of good sense and good na- 
ture. A person possessed of those qualities, though 
he had never seen a court, is truly agreeable; and if 
without them, would continue a clown, thougHli.he had 
been all his life a gentleman usher^ — GMamith, 

MCCLXIX. 

' Hiou^t 

Precedes the will to thmk, and error lives 
Ere reason can be bom. Reason, the power 
To g^ess at right and wroiu;:, ihe twinkling lamp 
Of wand'rin^ life, that wiifs and wakes b^ tams^ 
Fooling tile foHower betwixt shade and shining. 

Congreve* 
MCCLXX. 
Of ^ntle blood, his parents' only treasure, 
Theur lasting sorrow, and their vanished pleasure. 
Adorned with'features, virtues, wit, and graoe^ 
A large proviuon for so short a race: 
More moderate gifts nugkt have proloiiged his date. 
Too early fitted fog a better state: 
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%^c^ M/, v^ kif.^ ^tf awrrvr'f docMDe 

T3U<: ym^^iM. fum^rf/f* aJB our «tnr: 
TM; ftteicty tAkcniid Uesi^JD iJlov, 

^ «0 <AKr X^K » but one intfbtt 
t^f^ mi *:S0^ 'das yQt(i*%€. pairt 

T'y Im; j^ 0)i^}' treasure won: 
Afj4 Wx ««cli mwMMi out in haste; 
W<^V* mrtf Ui live too Ctft, 
Ar»4 csniMt liv« too ioon, 
Voiitf) dotj) fit ttioudand pleasures btiagv 

Whicli froni <kcrepia age will fly; 
'I1>^ How'nt thai Houn«h in the springs* 
In Winter'* cold embraces lie. 

Congrect. 
MCCLXXIII. 
'limit trftVttU in djirers pa^cs with divers persons: 111 
U\\ yiHi who titius amblei withal, who time trots withal, 
Wliu tli)i(< tfiUlopH witlial, and who he stands still withal. 
ti-Marry, nti trotn Iwrd with a young maid, between the 
mini mot iit'hor uiarnage and the day it is solemnized: if 
Ols iiitorim bo but a Mo^nnight, time's pace is so hard that 
\i Nti0HW tht) Irnirlli of seven years.— He smbles withal 
wllh a prIc'Mt that lacks latin, and a rich man that hath 
MiH \\\p iftmii An* the one Uiat sleeps, ea8ily» because he 
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cannot study; and the other lives merrily, because he 
feels no psdn; the one lacking the burden of lean and 
wasteful learning; the other knowing no burden of 
heavy tedious penury: these time ambles withal.— He 
gallops withal with a thief to the gallows: for though 
he go as sofUy as foot can fall, he thinks himself too 
soon there, — He stays still withal, with lawyers in the 
vacation: for they sleep between term and term, and 
then they perceive not now time moves. — Shakspeare^ 

MCCLXXIV. 



Ceremony 



Was but devised at first, to set a gloss 
On fidnt deeds, hollow welcomes. 
Recanting goodness, sorrv ere *tis shewn; 
But where there is true mendship, there needs none. 

Shakspeare. 
MCCLXXV- 
If we were to form an image of dignity in a man, we 
should eive him wisdom and valour, as being essential 
to the cnaracter of manhood. In like manner, if you 
describe a right woman in a laudable sense, she should 
have gentle soilness, tender fear, and all those parts of 
life which distinguish her firom the other sex; with 
some subordination to it, but such an inferiority that 
makes her still more lovely. — Steele. 

MCCLXXVI. 

When hath Diana, like an envious wretch. 

That glitters only to his soothed self, 

Denjring to the world the precious use 

Of hoaraed wealth, withheld her friendly aid? . 

Monthly we spend our stiU-repsdred shine, 

And not forbid our vir^n-waxen torch 

To bum and blaze, while nutriment doth last: 

Yet once consumed, out of Jove's treasury. 

Anew we take, and stick it to our sphere. 

To give the mutinous kind of wantmg men 

Their look'd-for Ught 

yoi», VL Be 
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MCCLXXVn. 

When men that can learn the hardest trade in a few 
years, have not learned a catechism, nor how to under- 
stand the creed, under twenty or thirty years* preach- 
ing', nor cannot abide to be questioned about ^ch 
things, doth not this show that they have shghted 
them in their hearts? — Baxter, 

MCCLxxvnr. 

It is a strange thing, that, in sea voyages, where there 
is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should make 
(haries; but in land-travel, wherein so much is to be 
obsen-ed, for the most part they omit it, as if chance 
were fitter to be registered than observa:doa: let diaries, 
therefore, be brought in use. — Lord Bacon. 

MCCLXXIX. 
Ben. Lawyer, I beheve there's many a cranny and 
leak unstopped in your conscience. If so be that one 
had a pomp to your bosom, I believe we should disco- 
ver a foul hold. They say a witch will sail in a sieve; 
but I believe the devil would not venture aboard your 
conscience. — Love for Love — Congreoe. 

MCCLXXX. 

What Wiseman, 




That, with judicious eyes, lopks on a soldier. 

But must confess that fortune's swing is more 

O'er that profession than all kinds else 

Of life pursued by man ? They, in a state. 

Are but as surgeons to wounded men. 

E'en desperate in their hopes. Massinger. 

MCCLXXXI. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those who are 
eminent for their riches, will not think their condi- 
tion such as that he should hazard his quiet, and much 
less his virtue, to obtain it: for all that great wealth ge- 
nerally mves above a moderate fortune, is more room 
for the freaks of caprice, and more privilege for igno- 
rance and vice, a quicker succession of flatteries, and a 
^rger circle of voluptuousness.— /oA^won. 
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MCCLXXXII. 
We who life bestow, ourselrei inuit Hve; 
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Kin^ cannot reign unless their subjects g^Te< 

And they, who pay the taxes, bear the rule: 

Thus thou, somritimes, art forced to draw a fool: 

But so liis follies in thy posture sink, 

The senseless idiot seems at last to think. 

Good heaven! that sots and knaves should be so vain 

To wish their vile resemblance may remain, 

And stand recorded, at their own request. 

To future days, a libel or a jest. 

Dry dm — to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

MCCI.XXXIII. 
Were T in England now (as once I was,) and had but 
this fish painted, not a holicLiy fool there but would g^ve 
a piece of silver: there would tliis monster make a man: 
any strange beast there makes a man: when tliey will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, tliey will lay 
out ten to sec a dead Indian.— 7'mpesi — Shakspcare, 

MCCLXXXIV. 

A mind too vigorous and active serves only to con- 
sume tlic body to which it is joined, as the richest jew- 
els are soonest found to wear their settings. — Goldsmith* 

MCCI.XXXV. 

The coldness of a losing gamester lessens the plea- 
sure of the winner. I'd no more play with a man that 
slighted his ill fortune than I'd make love to a woman 
who undervalued the loss of her reputation. — Congreve, 

MCCLXXXVI. 

There are some tempers — ^how shall I describe them? 
formed either of such mfipenetrable matter, or wrought 
up by habitual selfishness to such an utter inseniubijity 
of what becomes of the fortunes of their fellow-crea^ 
lures, as if they were not partakers of the same nature, or 
liad no lot or connexion at all with the species. — Sterne, 

MCCLXXXVII. 

How happy \s the prisoner that conquers his fate 
"With silence, and ne'er on bad fortune complains. 



<^ 
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But carelessly plays with lus ke3rs on tlie grate, 

And makes a sweet concert with them and his chains. 
He drowns care with sack, while his thoughts are 

opprest. 
And makes his heart float like a cork in his breast 
Then since we 're all slaves who islanders be, ^ 
And the world's a large prison enclos'd with the sea, 
We '11 drink up the ocean, and set ourselves free. 
For man is the world's epitome. 

'Tls sack makes our iaces like comets to dune. 

And gives beauty beyond a complexion mask; 
Diogenes fell so in love with his wine 

liiat when 'twas all out he stUl liv'd in the cask; 
And he so lov'd the scent of his wainscoted room, 

That^ dying, he desired a tub for his tomb. 
Then since we 're all slaves, &c. 

Sang in a Tragi<omedyt 1660. 

MCCLXXXVra. 

Foppery is never cured; it is the bad stamina of the 
mind, which, like those of the body, are never rectified; 
once a coxcomb, and always a coxcomb.— JbftnMn. 

MCCLXXXIX. 

'Tb strange, dear Temple, how it comes to pass, 
That no one man is pleWd with what he has. 
So Horace sing's — and sure, as strange is this, 
That no one man's displeased with what he is. 
The foolish, ugly, dull, impertinent. 
Are with their persons and their parts content 
Nor is that all; so odd a thing is man. 
He most would be what least he should or can. 
Hence, homely faces still are foremost seen. 
And cross-shap'd fops affect the nicest mien; 
Cowards extol true courage to the skies. 
And fools are still most forward to advise; 
The untrusted wretch to secrecy pretends. 
Whispering his nothing round to all his friends. 
Dull rogues affect the politician's part^ 
And learn to nod and sndle, and aorug with fut; 
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"Who nothing has to lose, the war bewails j 
And he who nothing" pays, at taxes rails. 

Congreve — to Sir R. Temple. 

MCCXC. 

O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gtxls them- 
selves have provided that 1 shall have much help from 
you: How had you been my friends else? Why have 
you that chai-itable title from thousands, did you not 
chiefly belong to my heart? 1 have told more of you 
to myself, than you can witli modesty speak in your 
own behalf; and thus far I confirm you. p, you g^ods, 
think 1, what need we have any friends, if we should 
never have need of them^ they were the most need- 
less creatures living, should we ne'er have use for them: 
and would not resemble sweet instruments hung up in 
cases, that keep their sounds to themselves. Why, I 
have often wish'd myself poorer, that I might come 
nearer to you. — ^We are bom to do benefits: and what 
better or properer can we call our own, than the nches 
of our friends? O, what a precious comfort 'tis, to 
have so many like brothers, commanding one another's 
fortunes! O joy, e'en made away ere it can be bom! 
Mine eyes cannot hold out water, methinks: to forget 
their faults, I drink to you. — Timon of Jit/tens — SMk- 
speare. . . 

MCCXCI. 

I had rather see some women pnused extraordinarily^ 
than to see any of them suffer detraction. — Dryden. 

MCCXCII. 

Though a pleader or preacher is hoarse or awkward, 
the weight of their matter commands respect and at- 
tention; but in theatrical speaking, if the performer ii 
not exactly proper and gi*aceful, he is utterly ridiculous. 
In cases where there is little expected but the pleasure 
of the ears and eyes^ the least diminution of that plea- 
sure is the highest offence. In acting, barely to per- 
form the part is not commendable, but to be the least 
out is contemptible. — Steele. 

ite2 
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Mccxcm. 

Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness; 
Wherein the preg^nant enemy does much. 
How easy is it, for the proper-false, 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms? 
Al^ our frailty is the cause, not we; 
For, such as we are made of, such we be. 

Shakapeare* 
MCCXCIV. 
Idleness is a constant sin, and labour is a duty: 
idleness is but the devil's home for temptation, and 
for unprofitable, distracting mumngs; labour profiteth 
others^ and ourselves. — Baxter, 

MCCXCV. 
Of all men living, I pity players (who must be men 
of good understanding, to be capable of being such,) 
that they are obliged to repeat and assume proper ges- 
tures for representing thingps, of which tneir reascoi 
must be ashamed, and winch they must disdain their 
audience for approving. The amendment of these low 
gratifications is only to be made by people of condi- 
tion, by encouraging the representation of tne noble cba- 
ractei's drauni by Shakspeare and others; from whence it 
18 impossible to return without strong impressions of ho- 
nour and humanity. On these occasions, distress is laid 
before us with all its causes and consequences, and our 
resentment placed according to the merit of the persons 
afflicted. Were dramas of this nature more acceptable 
to the taste of the town, men who have genius would 
bend their studies to excel in them.— iS^/ee£. 

MCCXCVI. 

There is too much reason to apprehend, that the cus- 
tom of pleading for any client, without discnmination 
of right or wrong, must lessen the regard due to those 
important distinctions, and deaden the moral senmbili- 
ty of the heart. — Perdval. 

MCCXCVII. 
Heaven be their resource who have no other but th( 
charity of the world, the stock of which, I fear, is no 
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^Mray sufficient for the many great claims which are 
heurly made upon it — Sterne, 

Mccxcvm. 

The happiness of London is not to be conceived but 
by those wno have been in it. I will venture to say. 
there are more learning and science within the circum* 
ference of ten miles mtm. where we now sit, than in aU 
the rest of the kingdom. — Johnson, 

MC'CXCIX. 

'Twas never merry world, since, of two usuries, the 
merriest was put down, and the worser allowed by or- 
der of a law, a furr'd gown to keep him warm; and 
furred with fox and lamb-skins too, to ngnify, that 
craft, being richer than innocency, stands for tSiefaciiig. 
'^ — Shakspeare. 

MCCC. 
It is in the politic, as in the human, constitution; if 
the limbs grow too lai^e for the body, their size, in- 
stead of improving, wul diminish the vigour of the 
whole. The colonies should always bear an exact pro- 
portion to the mother country; wnen they grow popa* 
lous, they grow powerful, and by becoming powerni]» 
they become independent also. Thus, subor^Jiation 
13 destroyed, and a country swallowed up in the extent 
of its own dominions. — Goukmith. 

MCCCL 
It is madness to make Fortune the mistress of events^ 
because in herself she is nothing, but is ruled by pm- 
dence. — Dryden. 

Mcccn. 

If I freely may discover 

What should please me in my lover, 

I would have her fair and witty, 

Savouring more of court than city; 

A little proud, but full of pity : 

Light and humorous in her toying, 

Ofr building hopes, but soon dcStroyisigy 

liODg, but 9veet in the enjoying; 
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Xfithf.T too easy nor too hard: 

All extremes I would have barr'd. Ben Jonmm^ 

MCCCIU. 

Though selfishness hath defiled the whole man, yet 
Mnsual pleasure is the chief part of its interest, and 
therefore, by the senses it commonly works, and these 
are the doors and the windows by which imqoi^ cn- 
tercth into the soul. — Baxter. 

MCCCIV. 

Such arc the vicissitudes of the world, through all its 
parts, that day and night, labour and rest, huny and 
retirement, endear each other; such are the changes 
that keep the mind in action; we deare, we pursae, we 
obtain, we are satiated: we denre sometfam^ elae, and 
begin a new pur8uit.-~i/i>An«m. 

MCCCV. 
O, man, proud man! 



Drcss'd in a little brief authority; 

Most ignorant of what he 's most assured^ 

tiis glassy essence, — like an angry ape, 

plays luch fantastic tricks before high heaven^ 

As makes the angels weep; who wim our ^leens^ 

"Would all themselves laugh mortal. Siaktpeoft* 

MCCCVI. 

Prizes would be for lags of slowest pace. 

Were cripples made the judges of tne race. 

Despise tnose drones, who praise, while they accusei 

The too much vigour of your youthful muse. 

That humbler style, which they your virtue make. 

Is in your power; you need but stoop and take. 

Your beauteous images must be allowed 

By all, but some vile poets in the crowd. 

But how shall any sigri-post dauber know 

The wortli of Titian, or of Angelo? 

Hani features every bungler can conmiand; 

To draw true beauty, shews a master's hand. 

Bryden^^to JViaL Lee^ 
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Moccvn. 

A ladjr's morning^ work: We rise, make fine^ 
Sit for our picture, and 'tis time to dine. 

J, SUfttjf* 

Mcccvm. 

Marriage is the strictest tie of oerpetual fnendahi]^ 
and there can be no friendship without confidence, and 
no confidence without integrity; and he must expect to 
be wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or polneneas, 
that regard which only virtue and piety can claim.— 

MCCCIX. 

"Who dares, who dares, 
In purity of manhood stand upright. 
And say, TTtai man's a flatterer? If one be. 
So are they all; for every gprize of fortune 
Is smooth'd by that below: the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool: all is oblique; 
There's nothing level in our cursed natures. 
But direct viUany. Therefore, be abhorr'd 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of meni 
His semblable, yea, himself, "nmon disdains: 
Destruction fimg mankindl — Earth, yield me roots! 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison! What is here^ 
Gold? yellow, ghttering, precious gold? No, gods^ 
I am no idle votarist Roots, you clear heavens! 
Thus much of this, will make black, white; foul, fiur; 
Wrong, rig^t; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 
Ha, you gods! Why this? What this, you gods? Why 

[this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides; 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads: 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions: bless the accursed; 
Make the hoar leprosy i^ored; place thieves. 
And give them title, knee, and approbation. 
With senators on the bench; this is it. 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again; 
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she, whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sotes 
Would cast tiie gforge at, thiis embabns and spices 
To the April day again. 

Timon of Athens — Shahtpeare* 

AICCCX. 
Here's the place 
IIHiich men (for being poor) are sent to starve in,— 
Rude remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 
Within these walls, stifled by damp and stench. 
Does hope's fair torch expire; and at the snufF, 
Ere yet 'tis quite extinct, rude, wild, and wayward, 
The desperate revelries of wild despair. 
Kindling their heU-born cressets, light to deeds 
That the poor captive would have died«ere ptactised, 
mi bondage sunk his soul to his condition. 

Tht Primm, Jkt I 

MCCCXT. 

Quality and title have such allurements, that hundreds 
are ready to give up all their own importance, to cringe, 
to flatter, to look little, and to pall every pleasure in coD' 
straint, merely to be among the great, though without 
the least hopes of improving their understanding, or 
sharing their generosity: they might be happy among 
their equals, but those are despised for company where 
they are despised in turn.- — GoldHJiuth, 

Mcccxn. 

Next to obtaining wealth, or pow'r, <» case. 
Host men affect in general to please: 
Of this affection vanity's the source. 
And vanitj"^ alone obstructs its course; 
That telescope of fools, thro' which they ^y 
Merit remote, and think the object niRh* 
The ^lass remov'd would each himselj survey. 
And m just scales his strength and weakness weigh, 
Pursue the path for which he was dengn'd. 
And to his proper force adapt his mind. 
Scarce one but to some merit might pretend. 
Perhaps might please, at least would not offend. 

Congrtix* 
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Mcccxni. 

lx>ve's a migiity lord. 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess. 

There is no woe to his correction, 

Nor to his service, no such joy on earth! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love ^ 
. Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep. 

Upon the very naked nanre ofiove. 

Shakspearc 
MCCCXIV. 

I tliink you ought to be well informed how much 
your husband's revenue amounts to, and be so gfood a 
computer as to keep within it that part of the manage- 
ment which falls to your share, and not to put yourself 
in the number of tiose politic ladies, who think they 
gain a great point when they have teazed their hus- 
bands to buy titiem a new equipage, a laced head, or 
a fine petticoat, without once considering what long 
score remained unpaid to the butcher. — Siviffs Letter 
to a Young Lady. 

MCCCXV. 

Nor are we ignorant how noble minds 

Suffer too much through those indignities 

Which time and vicious persons cast on them. 

Ourself have ever vowed to esteem 

As virtue for itseli^ so fortune, base; 

Who's first in worth, the same be first in place. 

Ben Jonaon, 
MCCCXVr. 

Nat Lee's thoughts are wonderfiilly suited for tragedy, 
but fi«quently lost in such a crowd of words, that it is 
hard to see the beauty of them. There is infinite fire 
in his works, but so involved in smoke, that it does not 
appear in half its lustre. — Addison, 

Mcccxvn. 

He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried, and tutor'd in the world; 
Experience is by industry achieved. 
Ana perfected by the swift course of time. 

Shakespeare, 
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Mcccrvm. 

ft ■ daiQfmos fbrmort^beaotj, or 
to be ejumincd hy too strong' m fight. The torth of 
trutfi iboirs nmch tint we can not, and all tlttk we would 
■ot aee. In a &ce dimpled with smiles, it has> often 
iBwoif m1 malcToience and envj, and detected onder 
jewels and brocade, ^e frightful forms of pOTerty and 
OKtreas. A fine Innd of cards bare changed before 
k into a thoosand spectres of sickness, misery, and rez- 
fltioD; and immense sums (rf* money, while the winner 
comited tiiiem widi transport, have, at the fint g^Dopse 
anweloome lustre, ^anidied from before lum.* 

MCCCXIX. 
He strikes no conv 'tis true, bat coins newnfanaes. 
And vends them forth as knaves vend gilded counters, 
Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment 

MCCCXX. 
Otou gods! what a number 
Oi men eat Timon, and he sees them not! 
ft grieves me, to see so many dip their meat 
In one man's blood; and all the madness is» 
He cheers them up too. 
I wonder, men dare trust themselves with menf 
Methinks they should invite them without kiuvesf 
Good for their meat, and safer for th^ fives. 
There 's much example fort: the fellow, that 
Sits next him now, parts bread with lum, and pledges 
Hie breath of him in undivided draught 
It the readiest man to kiH him: It has been ntnred. 
Ifl 

Were a huge man, I should foar to drink at meals; 
Lest they should spy my. windpipe's danreroos notes: 
Great men should drink with harness on Uieir throats. 

Timon of jSthau-^Shakapemt. 

MCCCXXI. 

The study of truth is perpetually joined yn^ the 
Iov« of virtue; for there's no yirtue which derires not 
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its original from tmth; as, on the contrarv» there is 
no vice ixiiich has not its beginmng from a he. Truth 
is the foundation of all knowledge, and the cement of 
all sodeties. — Casaubon, 

Mcccxxn. 

Our cider and Perry 
Make a man mad, but not merry; 
It makes people windmill-pated. 
And with crackers sophisticated; 
And your hops, yeast and malt. 
When tiiey *re mingled togfether. 

Makes our fiuicies to halt 
Or reel any whither. 
It stuffs up our brains with froth and with yeast. 

That if one would write but a verse for a bellman. 
He must study till Christmas for an eight' shilling jest. 
These liquors won't raise, but drown and o'erwhehD 
man. On Ctman/'-^Brome* 

Mcccxxra. 

Fear g^des more to their duty than gratitude: for 

one man who is virtuous from the love oi virtue, from 

the obhgation which he thinks he Ues under to the 

P Giver of all, there are ten thousand who are ^ood only 

frt>m their apprehen^ons of punishment. — GotiUmUh* 

MCCCXXIV. 

WeU the learned and the judicious know. 

That satire scorns to stoop so meanly low. 

As any one abstracted fop to show. 

For, as when painters form a matchless &ce. 

They from each fair one catch some different grace; 

And shining features in one portrait blend. 

To which no single beauty must pretend: 

So poets oft do in one piece expose 

Whole belles asaembleea of coquets and beaux. 

Epilogue to ike Way ^ the Worldj'-'Cangreve. 

MCCCXXV. 

What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculties! in fonsy in moving, how ex- 
Voji.lI. Ff 
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pren and adminible! In action, how like aii aagel! in 
teprehenflion, how like a god! the beauty of the worid! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust. ^ — Shakspeare, 

MCCCXXVI. 
Give me a look, give me a faoe, 
Hiat makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, h^ as free : 
Such sweet neglects more taketh me. 
Than all the adulteries of art; 
They strike mine eyes, but not nune heart 
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"Tut Jtaipx is Well CfinceJVedj Hie u|.ln.n„m n,,- ... 
Icctcil Willi jiiUgTQijut from nuHiy of our ben Auihow."— 
Acta Mimthtif Mogasiai:. 

"Till* Ihthj Wwk In rcully compoBed of gL-ma of ^e- 
rdua."~~JMerary f'hnmfeU. 

" n.e Mcfcctioo rf ftximb in elji» Work u ftom •fan- 
'mH Hl'fhen, ami u ta jiidjdmia, thnt h nmy be luJlIy 
p.«nti>ll,eyoMli of both wvcs^ ttc -.Jnoawlj-Mym. 

tii#«MJIlicpiibIiaiiioii."— .'Um;A/yjK;5ar.--ie, 

1 biiok lanttgood ftBftliiiostto vcndr-f 
I'lusi it fa one which niMj' lie tnkcn up 
■'III*-' of it rciul rt a linir, w-illi plcii- 

■' ^-ig'tJ, may ivcll loet ont's 

■ idess you hit iijioi; 

1 1, they are nt leant t 

■ iiti; und tiie langUBifc k 
- ■ -''"'"'■^'lii'-''t-Ui3UicrejmIiDfBin(at 
extensive reading, ueitXed l-y ajAcv, perception of mo- 
rit. " — EMimintr. 
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